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FOREWORD 


by Faubton Bo»ers 

People usuaJIj' make wo genera} remarks about Kabuki. 
One remark — made by Westerners — is that the story real¬ 
ly doesn’t matter because Kabuki is a spectacle. The other 
remark—this is what Japanese like to tell you— is that the 
stories are nonsense. Without setting myself cither in judg- 
tnent on or apart from such large numbers of people, I do 
feel a fundamental disagreement with bothviews, even though 
I know rhar each has some substantia! truth in ir. 

Kabuki is essentially theatre and, no matter how glamor¬ 
ous or dazzling it may be to look at, or how synthesized 
wth music, dancing, decor, and effras, it is primarily and 
basically the telling of a story. Whatever poetic or scenic 
flights Kabuki may indulge in, everything depends on the 
narrative. And too, regardless of the conventions which set 
Kabuki so strikingly apart from Western theatre, it is still, 
like all othertheatre, the enaament of a plot and the unfold¬ 
ing of a scries of affecting situations. These stories which 
underlie Kabuki, while being nonsense in a way (the Japa¬ 
nese saynansatsu, reallymeaning“illogical,” “inconsistent”), 
'still Ktve meaning, emotion, and, often, historical faa behind 
them. 

What I am trying to say in this disciusive, roundabout 
way is that Vanna and Aubrey Halford’s book of summaries 
tells us the stories of the one hundred odd best and greatest 
Kabuki plays and dances. This is extremely important. 
However much the speaator may delight in the exotic, or the 
connoisseur may quiver in the subtleties of polished, frag- 
mentarydctails, the pI'Sy’s rloryis what everything uaJI about, 
and without understanding it no appreciation an go very far. 
This book makes it possible for the speaator to take that 
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first step This applies, oddl^ettotigK not only to foreigners 
but to Japanese as ivell fCabuki is now so old and today s 
audiences so young and new and modern that even the Japa 
nese have trouble following the mtncacies of the plot nor 
does the archaic language help them either Because of this 
book we can begin to understand what we are seeing, and 
on this foundation getmme delight and familiarity begin 
The complexity and incomprehensibility of many Kabuki 
plocsarefamous, and the little, abbreviated English language 
program notes which are shyly sold around a pillar behind 
a counter of the Kabulu Za are notorious at compounding 
confusion As is only too well known, those program notes 
reduce the most tKciIlmg story to a shambles of obfuscating, 
misleading, and di$conne«ed information Perhaps the best 
sample Ime, and one which well illustrates my point, is this * 
Although she was lady in red lights she had heart of virgin 
which IS courtesan's pride ” 

For some reason there has never been a book of sum 
manes before The need for one has been growing steadily 
wider as the outside world has become increasingly^awace of 
this great theatre form After reading this book with its luad 
synopses and its crystal clear explanations and interpretations 
of even the most difficult passages, I wonder how Kabuki 
got along before this book appeared I cannot help think 
mg of all the many disappointed potential fans who have left 
Kabuki uncanvetted and puzzled — all because nothing 
guided them to the story they were seeing portrayed And 
I cannot help remembering too, all the times I have hurried 
ly explained in a taxi en route to the Kabuki theatre the plot, 
the story, the background, and all the other essentials And 
then, after teaching the theatre, how many times have I dis 
ttacted the entire area around me by whispering the rest of 
the story, which I didn’t have time to get through during 
the taxi drive Now, at last, these difficulties are at an end 
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A copy of this boot, earmatkecf the night before with the 
plays to be seen the next <iay, will tell the prospeaive spec¬ 
tator everything he needs to know to have a full, know¬ 
ledgeable, intelligent, and sympathetic understanding of 
Kabuki. 

The Halfords’ book is an achievement. They, unlike the 
majority of foreigners, who are content simply to enjoy Ka¬ 
buki for themselves, assiduously set about writing dotvn the 
story and plot-action of every play they saw (they went to 
Kabuki at least twice every month, all day long, for almost 
two years — a formidable feat in itself 1) and passed it along 
to any friends who asked for Kabuki help. Coupled with 
this, they added their own erudition and acquaintance with 
the theatre of the West Most of all, practically speaking, 
they have turned the tangled web of Japanese history, con¬ 
vention, and thought patterns, which charanerize Japanese 
theatre, into compcehensible form. For the first time ever, 
any Westerner who reads English can obtain a real insight 
into the plots and stones, the texts and characteristics of 
Kabuki dramas, and in terms which a Western-trained mind 
can readily understand. For this the entire Kabuki world 
must be grateful. 
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It is said that every foreigner wdio goes to Japan wants to 
write a book about it. Tlus is the book we wanted to write; 
not a history of FCabuki nor an aesthetic appreciation, but a 
playgoers’ manual, a guide. It is a coIJection of synopses 
of the more commonly performed plays together with notes 
explaining many of the conventions and customs, some 
theatrical, some simply Japanese, which the foreigner finds 
confusing and often incomprehensible. In the synopses we 
have tried to tell the facts of what happens on the suge, 
where the characters “ have their exits and their entrances,” 
and, whenever possible, how they can be identified. It is the 
sort of book we ourselves should like to have had when we 
were first taken to see a Kabuld play. 

The plays are arranged in the alphabetical order of their 
format Japanese titles. Since these long titles ate cumber* 
some to use, shorter ones, such as the name of the principal 
character, are often substituted. We have iisted these alter* 
native tides in the index together with the titles given to 
individual acts which ace performed in isolation. Both are* 
cross-referenced to the main title, and In the latter case the 
number of the act is given also. The notes are also arranged 
in alphabetical order, and Japanese terms will be found in 
the index with the appropriate cross references. 

The Kabuki chearre divides its plays into various groups, 
and in this book the group to which each item belongs is 
given after the title. Jukachiban covers the exotic spectacles 
of virtuosity associated with the Ichikawa dynasty of actors, 
scenes concerning gods and superman. Jtddimono are the so- 
called classical plays of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, dramas of knigjttly valour and devotion. Sewamono 
or kiztwamono are plays about the loves and sorroi^ of or- 
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dinary people, che people wlio lately conposed, and still 
compose, tfic audience Shosagoto arc dances 

Most visitors to Japan are expeaed to ‘ see Kabidu ’ on 
the grounds that It is umque”and exotic ’Allrooohen 
their friends think that it is sufiiciem for them to drop ir> 
for half an hour, rather as if ic were a night club or a dress 
show The Japanese themselves have adopted this point of 
view where foreigners are concerned We have seen tourists 
dragged unwillmglyfromihe theatre hy their Japanese guides, 
who considered that they had been there long enough to 
enjoy the “ show ” but could not believe they might be in 
teresced m the drama Kabutci is theatre, not a raree show 
True, the “quaint'* plays, the plays full of posturing and 
declamation, decked with ^ntastic costumes and m%ke up, 
are curious and picturesque, but they are nor all there is to 
Kabuki, they are only a small part of the repertoire To 
judge Kabuki by thetn alone is to place u on a level with 
devil dancing and other primitive speaacles Yet it ts these 
numbers which are almost always chosen for the entertain 
ment of foreigners, largely because « is believed to he what 
they expect of an Eastern theatre Kabuki plays arc both 
dramatic and moving, che characters are just as human as 
those of the Western stage, although not always actuated by 
the same motives In particular the plays about “ cc)ntmon 
people ” give a fascinating insight in the life and enjottons 
of pre Meiji Japan Newcomers to Kabuki find these plays 
easy to understand and nearly always enjoy them mose than 
the spectacular ones Yet these ace the plays they are hardly 
ever allowed to sec 

One feature which is hardly ever explained to a sicangcr 
IS the composition of a Kabuki programme He is told that 
the performance lasts from four to five hours and that he 
cannotpossibly sit through che whole of It He not unnatural 
ly assumes that it is all one long play He arrives m the 
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middlt of an act and has just reached the conclusion that 
the man m gold brocade with a blue face must be someone 
of importance, perhaps the hero, when the curtain is drawn. 
The next act brings on a set of charaaers in sad-coloured 
costumes and no one has a blue &cc at all. Instead of stamp¬ 
ing about and making grimaces, they sit doivn and talk. He 
tries to read the English programme notes (if any are avail¬ 
able), but has no idea where to start. He generally gives up 
in despair. What he does not know is that a ICabuki pro¬ 
gramme usually consists of a number of unrelated items : 
one or two acts from a highly conventionalized classical play; 
a dance or comic interlude; a “ common people’s play ” in 
several scenes, a«ed straight; and possibly a short burlesque 
to finish. Translated into Western terms this would repre¬ 
sent, say, the two best acts of HamltU the first part of Sawn 
Lake, a condensed version of either She Stoops to Conquer 
or Sn-eeney Todd, the Demon Bather, and a harlequinade. 

No one expeas a newcomer to Kabuki to endure a five- 
hour performance, although asurpnsingnumber of foreigners 
learn to do so and indeed become such addicts that they will 
stay in the theatre from ten m the morning till ten at night. 
The programmes at the Kabuki theatres are published daily 
in the English-language press. We hope this book will 
enable prospeaive playgoers to look up the various plays and 
decide which they wane to sec. Any Japanese servant or hotel 
porter will ring up the theatre for them and ask at what time 
these pla>’s are performed, so that the playgoer can sec his 
choice as it should be seen, from the beginning, and enjoy 
an intelligible drama, not a bewildering curiosity. 

Here also we hope oor notes will be of service. We 
ourselves often puzzled over some stage property or piece of 
bchav-iour which ive could not understand. For instance, we 
spent months trying to find out what was inside the odd¬ 
shaped lacquer case which figures in Ichijo Ohura Alonogatan, 
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It turned out to be a sword We wondered why some men 
shaved their crowns and some did nor why people carried 
about severed heads in wooden hatboxes why the loss of a 
sword, or, even more oddly, the loss of a tea caddy, involved 
the loser in such dire penalties The notes embody the an 
swers to our questions We hope they will save others from 
dwelling so much on some minor, but incomprehensible, 
pomt that the thread of the drama is lost 

In the notes will be found many of the Japanese technical 
expressions used m Kabuki together with explanations We 
have deliberately omitted them from the text and have tried 
to make the synopses as readable as possible, although, whe 
dealing with a theatre which uses the same situation apin 
and again with only minor changes, it is hard to avoid be 
mg dull Certain Japanese words we have been obliged to 
use since no English synonyms exist Kimono and obi, 
samurai and geisha, are familiar to all, but sake, which is 
wine made irom fermented nee, may be less so Harunnitln 
IS the technical term for the raised runway which goes from 
the back of the auditorium to the stage and since such a 
feature does not exist m Western theatres, we have kept the 
original name Jeppoiu is the expression used by the Japanese 
for what the West knows as harahn, suicide by disembowel 
racnc, the latter word is considcTd vulgar 

We are very conscious that our transliteration of the 
Japanese will not satisfy the scholar But apart from an in 
bred antipathy for diacritical marks, we intend this book, not 
for the scholar, but for tbe playgoer 

Noe every play and dance of the Kabuki cepeetoite will 
be found in these pages, for they run into many hundreds 
We have tried to choose those which form the backbone of 

Items, perhaps more, from any month’s programme The 
olavtioer will notice that many of the plays are rarely, if 
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ever, performed in their entirec}'. Isolated acts are put on; 
indeed, since in former days a single new play had to fill a 
whole day’s bill and cater for all tastes, the acts frequently 
have very little in common, each facing a self-contained 
drama. A play such as Yoshitfune Sembonzakura is really 
three different plays about three di&rent sets of people. Thus 
It is that the hundred plays of our collection could be sub¬ 
divided into twice that many individual programme items. 

We have not attempted to make synopses of the plays by 
modem writers which are performed periodically as part of 
the Kabuki programme. These arc mostly on historical 
themes and aim at a greater fidelity to fact than the classical 
plays; they are also a great deal duller. Many of these 
“ new Kabuki ” plays are never repeated. Fresh ones arc 
constantly being written and space does not permit the in 
elusion of such ephemeral matter. 

A word of warning. The playgoer may find that what he 
sees on the stage differs m minor details from our account 
of it. Kabuki plays are cut to suit the time limit and the 
number of star actors available, but the cuts do not worry 
the audience, which knows what h-as been omitted. Some¬ 
times a modem adaptation of an old play is presented. In 
several cases a play has a number of alternative endings. 
There are also, in certain plays, bits of “ business ” which 
arc the copyright of various aaing families. Those who arc 
familiar with the puppet plays of Chikamatsu, of which a 
number have been translated, will notice that the versions 
given here often differ considerable from the originab. This 
is because we have kept strictly to the Kabuki adapatacions. 
Wc have based our s)mopses primarily on first-hand obser¬ 
vation, but we have also consulted the standard texts and, 
where possible, compared these with the acting texts in the 
theatres. Wc arc, nevertheless, only too conscious that there 
arc bound to be discrepancies. 
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The cuts and alterations in the text may seem stanimg, 
but It should be remembered that the kabuki is theaire, not 
literature It is first and foremost an aaor s theatre and the 
text IS of secondary importance The Japanese audience 
which hnows the old plays by hcatt goes to the theatre to 
see how an aaor will interpret a famous role This does not 
mean what we m the West call a ‘ new produaion with 
fresh costumes and innovations In the traditional Kabulrl 
tepeaoire the costumes and malte up of each charaacr, even 
his gestures and the places where he must sit or stand, are 
crystahred It may sound as if aaing in Japan is mete 
styhaed posturing, but this is not so What the audience 
appreciates IS the way In which a great aaor, without altering 
by a halt’s breadth the traditional performance handed down 
to him by his fathets, can yet injea into the chiraaet his 
own interpretation It can be done We have seen the same 
t61e played by three dillitent men, each using the same styl 
laedmflectionsofthe voice and the same movements, down 
to the placing of a finger But the personality presented 
diftred in each case, each ptesentation being perfectly 
convinang The seaet of such performance, is that the anots 
are fiimiliar with the tale from childhood They have watched 
their fathers and grandfathers play i, and no effort of memory 
IS requited for them to go through the ritual They cannot 
remember learning the part, they absorbed it through their 
pores They are therefore able to concentrate on the emo 
tional mtetpretation We once ashed Ichikawa Ebiao what 
he .brought about when he was aamg the r6Ie of Mor.tsuna, 
the hero of one of the most styhaed plays of Kabuki The 
aeon concerns the conS.a baween t™ brothers and he 
answered, not “I th.nlt of my part.” but very simply ”1 
think of my brother ” 

I. may be possible to appreciate the quality of Japtneso 
aamg withoui knowing what the play „ about but i. is 
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difficult. This is why we have written this book. We hope 
that the playgoer, already familiar with the main features of 
the plot, will be able to concentrate on the performance and 
appreciate the amazing virtuosity of this breed of actors who 
can perform in one day two gruelling emotional parts, each 
requiring a di^rent idiom of acting, but with equal sincecity; 
and then also perform the principal role in a ballet and, 
perhaps, a comic turn thrown in for good measure. The 
Kabulci actor is a dedicated being and the Kabuki stage does 
more than hold its own with any other in the world. If this 
book in any way helps to put appreciation of this theatre into 
its proper perspective, we shall be content. 

Out thanks are due to so many friends that h is difficult 
to know whom to single out for particular mention. But 
thanks must go first to Faubton Bowers for his foreword, 
his suggestions, and hts friendship; to Professors Kawatake 
Shigetoshi and Miyake Shutaro for their encouragement and 
advice; and tu Miss Kazuko Akaike for her help with the 
translations. Above all, however, we should like to pay 
tribute to those to whom we feel we owe the most — the 
anors, great and small, of the Nakamura Kichiemon, the 
Onoe ICiktigoro IV, the Ichikawa Ennosuke, and the Kansai 
troupes. 

Tokyo, January — 

TTif>oli,Juiie 
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AMIMOYO TORO NO KIKUKIRI, or Ammo^o KiU 
Bdozpitie; commonly called Koz^ru Shtchtnomke. Sewamono 
— Wnttcn by Kawaiake Mokuamt and first performed m 
July 1857. This play was put on on nvo subsequent occa¬ 
sions but never proved muA of a success. It reappeared in 
1921 ,slightly adapted and renamed Amimo^o Kiku Edozome. 
It IS now regularly given in its original form and seems likely 
to remain permanently in the playbill. It is a melodrama 
about the adventures of that most popular of senamono 
heroes, the “ attractive scoundrel, ” found in so many of 
Mokuami’s plays. 

Act 1 

Sc. 1. A room in the Shtmaztiki^c, a brothel m Shinagana, 
Edo. A group of young men and girls are playing ken. The 
center of the group is Yoshiro, a sake merchant. Other 
guests arrive, bringing sake, and the party begins to get live¬ 
ly. When the courtesan O Sugt appears, however, a chill 
falls on the company. Yoshiro, who is hopelessly in love 
with O Sugi, says that he must be off. Drawing O Sugi 
aside, he learns from her that her debts have become so 
heavy as a result of her mother’s illness that she has serious¬ 
ly been thinking of committing suicide. The only thing 
which prevents her 1 $ the thought that her death would ag¬ 
gravate her mother's condition. Softened by this tale, Yo- 
»hifo offers her twenty or thirty ryo He will bring her the 
money shortly, and meanwhile gives her three ryo out of the 
seventy he has on him to pay his wholesaler. Amiuchi 
Shichigoco, a tcprobaie old gambler, ovxthcats this con¬ 
versation and when Yoshiro leaves sets out to tail him. 
Kichizo, O Sugi’s accepted lover, arrives and receives the 
three ryo from his mistress. She gleefully tells him how 
easily she has deceived Yoshiro and promises him a further 
supply. 

Sc. 2, The feny-boal terminal near the Eitax Bridce. The 
ferry arrives from uic Shinagawa side. Yoshiro and Shichi- 
goto arc among the passengers. Yoshiro realizes as he steps 
ashore that the packet of seventy ryo is no longer on his 
person. He accosts Shichtgoro, who was sitting near him 
on the ferry. Shichigoro. who has stolen the money and 
luddcn It in his hat, strips himself with an air of injured 
innocence and allows Yoshiro to search the bundles he is 
carrying. Finding nothing, Yoshiro apologizes, but SKichi- 
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goto turns nasty, kicks ium Jown and beats him ivith hss 
staff In the scuffle the money drops out of the hat and 
Yoshiro scrambles for it Shichigoro strikes him senseless 
but not before Yoshiro has torn off a sleeve of Shichigoro’s 
kttnono The thief escapes with the money 
Act II 

Sc 1 The ^ ahjgt Bnjge rear ihe f\tri of Ca///e 

(This scene is not ohen performed, as it has httle or noth 
ing to do with the story It was written to provide the 
variety required m a fCabukt programme of several hours 
It depicts a meeting between Mashiba, later Toyotomi, 
Hideyosht, who from humble beginnings rose to rule Japan, 
and the “ held samurai. *' i e , bandit, Hachisuka Koroku 
But It also senes to explain something of the character of 
Shichinosuke, the hero of the present play, who has not 
)et been introduced to the audience ) 

Mashiba Hideyoshe, then a beggar boy. is seen sleeping 
on a straw mat at the foot of the bridge Hachisuica Ko* 
coku, accompanied by Kts gang, aosses the bridge at mid 
night, and m the dark Koroku treads on Hideyoshi’s foot 
The young hero leaps up and upbraids Koroku fearlessly 
The bandit angrily asks who it is that dares to bar hispas 
sage and orders the boy to stand aside Hideyoshi seizes 
the shaft of Koroku’s spear and tells him that he shall not 
cross the bridge if he cannot keep a civil tongue in his head 
Impressed by the boy's spirit and silencing his grumbling 
folfowers, Koroku falls into conversation with Hideyoshi 
From Kim he acquires useful information about the magis 
tratt of Okazaki, against whom he is carrying on a vendetta 
In the end Hideyoshi joins the band As every Japanese 
schoolboy knows, Koroku later became one of Hideyoshi’s 
chief followers and in due course was made lord of many 
fiefs 

Sc. 2. The Eftat BnJge acrott the Sumida at Edo (Except 
for the different sign post, this looks much the same as the 
Yakagi Bridge tn the previous scene \ A man lies sleeping 
on a straw mac at the foot of the bridge He is Shichino* 
suke, nicknamed “Kozaru” (Little Monkey), Shichigoro’s 
.■nplsr.clswjvf.U sisic' Hr Mtakr^ sfffishts, And Asr.lAvna? 

“ Was It a dream ’ Or did it really happen to me ^ ” He 
has just dreamed the preceding scene 

Takikawa, a pretty maid m waiting in the household of 
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L--: Ufoie i!^ uauj. hs. hjj , l^|. 

Act V 

Sc. I. Tla old man has 

Mii «H .fci dvfe vea/» jnd ji /uunrcd by the ghost of Yo- 
kr_;a He hii sunk to the depth oi despair O Sugt and 
Kj *^.;20 share the ho-.^, hut til they do is gamble and 
ip-arirl The r^igHjouri are hosulc Only the old boat- 
CiaaT MeasionalJp eoaiej ti» to oifer a few t*ords of comfort. 

O Kami ccmei heme. telU hex fadtex of her meeting 
tejih hex brother, taj goei to bed. Shichtgoro tries to pray 
for the tepcse of Yoshuo's soul, Sh:chmosul.e, climbing 
oscr ti.e roof-tops, comes to nstt his father. He offers him 
ihe mcr.c)’ ui.en frena Kyoshin. but the old nun refuses it 
and teils him to return it to its owticx. Shichtnosube in 
seme rurptite asks uhy his father has changed Kis habits. 
Siiiciuguto breahi doun and confesses ad that is on his con- 
Hunce. including Voshiro's death. O Nanu wakes up m 
a trar.ee and, m a supcnututal S’oire, prophesies Shichtno* 
vule's cu.nish.T.ent for his c\il life. Much upset, Shichin> 
iU.e takes a tearluf farcwcfl of his father and feaits. 

Sc 2> The /-".e oBOide Shirhigiro's heust. O Kuma 
ttsnes in search of Iter husband and meets Iiim as he de- 


Kcraii fxcsi the rooftops. She is anxious because she has 
[c-rr.i irca an amJet /eft behind by K} eshin that he is he 
)£iupgex hxKhex, whom she has not seen since he was 
du!d. Mctcoser, since SuLehci has discovered her '•' 
.L-ouu. she date no longer stay in die licensed quart- 
wanU to finish with this life. Shichmosuke confe 
[ve lias killed Kyoshin and tegs O Kuma to kill , 

*senc< her brother. She tcfu>«, and they dead 
mu suiodc U'gether. The police, who have bee 
SIviclunosuke’s track by the samurai he attache 
river, sutrcnind them and uLc them pnsoner. 


adiVZWN cwm SHomjiAmtTA,' 

■ ilUd *»‘S«®»--'Thu « one act 

ri.yttcM^a«c„. Chobd (ae pa6= »-) “y * 

“'y jll’w Tkc n.icS^cboi»»» “'J ty 
K«;lu iv and lha. of 1““ PS' ' 
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but not before tke samutat luts had a good look at him. 

Act V 

Sc. 1. Shtchigoro s house in Fukagava The old man has 
been ill for three years and is haunted by the ghost of Yo- 
shiro He has sunk to the depth of despair O Sugi and 
Kichizo share the house but all they do is gamble and 
quarrel The neighbours are hosuie Only the old boat 
man occasionally comes m to offer a few words of comfort 

O Nami comes home, tcHs her father of her meeting 
with her brother, and goes to bed Shichigoro tries to pray 
for the repose of Yoshiro’s soul Shichinosuke, climbing 
over the roof tops, comes to visit his father He offers him 
the money taken from Kyoshin, but the old man refuses jt 
and tells him to return it to its owner Shichinosuke in 
some surprise asks why {us father has changed lus lubits 
Shichigoro breaks down and confesses all that is on his con 
science, including Yoshiro’s death O Naim wakes up m 
a trance and, in a supernatural voice, prophesies Shichino' 
suke's punishment for his evil life Much upset, Shichino- 
suke takes a tearful farewell of his father and leav-es 

Sc. 2. Th Une ouutJe Shtchtgom't house O Kuma 
comes in search of her husband and meets him as he de¬ 
scends ffom the roof cops She is anxious because she has 
learnt from an amulet left behmd by Kyoshin that he is her 
younger brother, whom she has not seen since he was a 
child Moreover, since Sukchei has discovered her where¬ 
abouts, she dare no longer stay in the licensed quarter She 
wants to hmsh with this life Shichinosuke confesses that 
he has killed Kyoshin and begs O Kuma to kill him and 
avenge her brother She refuses, and they deade to com 
nut suicide together The police, \idio have been put on 
Shichinosuke's track by (he samurai he attacked by the 
river, surround them and take them prisoner 


BANZUIN CHOBEl SHOIN MANAITA, commonly 
called ^iirtigamon ^enamouo •^TKis is one act of a long 
play about Banzuin Chobei (see page 186) by Sakurada Ji 
suke, first staged at the Nakanwa za m 178? At diat 
time only this act was perfonned, the rest of the play being 
added later The role of Cbobei was acted by Matsumoto 
Koshiro IV and that of Gmnpadu (see page 62) by Iwai 
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Hanshiro V, an actor renowned in his day for his beauty. 

Argument; When the curtain is drawn the scene shows 
the execution ground of Suxugamori, which lies beside the 
Tokaido, the highway between Edo and Kyoto, just outside 
Edo. It is night. Some palanquin bearers arc warming 
themselves at a fire and complaiiung that business is bad. 
They have been forced to highway robbery as a side line, 
and one of their number complains that he has been swin¬ 
dled by his mate out of his share of a considerable sum of 
money taken from a courier. (TTiese couriers belonged to 
accredited post-houses and travelled up and down the 
cotintry carrying letters and valuables.) The others give 
him a dnnk to cheer him up. 

A courier enters by the hjnamidit carrying a letter-case. 
He IS followed by a crowd of bearers who are pestering him 
to hire them, pointing out that he is tn a dangerous place. 
The courier tries to drive them off with his sword, saying 
he has already been robbed by thetr fraternity. The beaters 
unite to attack and strip him. The courier, now without 
clothes or credentials, is utterly unnen-ed and, terrified lest 
they murder him, implores his tormentors to let him join 
the gang, offering as an “ entrance fee ” the letter-case he 
carries. The case contains a single document, which one of 
the bearers is able to deapher. It is addressed to the o£- 
cials of the Shogunate m Edo and is from the chief magis¬ 
trate of Inaba. It rqjorts that one Honjo Sukeca^'u has 
been killed by the son of Shirai Hezaimon, who is believed 
to have fled to Edo, where he must be discovered and 
arrested as soon as possible. The bearers realize that the 
murderer will have to pass this place on his way to the 
capital and they decide to try to catch him and earn the 
reward. One of them thinks he saw a j'oung man weanng 
the Shtrai crest engage a palanquin at Omori, which means 
he should shortly arrive. They call up reinforcements. 

A palanquin bearing Shtrai Gompachi comes down the 
hjnamteht. It is set down, and he gets out, asking whether 
they have hroughc him to the seashore as he ordered. 
Gompachi is a handsome young samurai, hardly more than 
a boy. He tips the bearers generously, and they, thinking 
he is fur game, try to extort more money from him. When 
he refuses to pay, they swear to take all his money and his 
clothes as well. The bearers attack him, but are stopped 
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but not before the samurai has had a good look at him 

Act V 

Sc 1. i hoM m FukagAva The old itiatv has 

been ill for three years and is haunted by the ghost of Yo 
shiro He has sunk to the depth of despair O Sugi and 
Kichizo share the house but all they do is gamble and 
quarrel The ticighbouts are hostile Only the old boat 
man occasionally comes in to ofier a few words of comfort 

O Naim comes home tells her father of her meeting 
with her brother, and goes to bed Shichigoro tries to pray 
for the repose of Yoshiro s soul Shichinosuke, climbing 
over the roof tops, comes to visit his father He offers him 
the money taken from Kyoshin, but the old man refuses it 
and tells him to return tt to its owner Shtchinosuke in 
some surprise asks why his father has changed his habits 
Shichigoro breaks down and confesses all that is on his con 
science, including Yoshiro’s death O Nami wakes up m 
a trance and, m a supernatural voice, prophesies Sbichino 
5 uke*s punishment for his evil life Much upset, Shichino 
suke takes a tearful farewell of hts father and leaves 

Sc 2 Tkt outnde Shtehxgins h&ufe O Kuma 
comes in search of her husband and meets him as he de 
Bcends from the roof tops She is anxious because she has 
leami from an amulet left behind by Kyoshin that he is her 
younger brother, whom she has not seen since he was a 
child Moreover, since Sukehei has discovered her where 
abouts, she dare no longer stay in the licensed quarter She 
wants to finish with this lift Shichinosuke confesses that 
he has killed Kyoshm and begs O Kuma to kill him and 
avenge her brother She refuses, and they decide to com 
mit suicide together The police, who have been put on 
Shichmosuke’s track by the samurai he attacked by the 
river, surround them ar^ take them prisoner 

BANZUIN CHOBEI SHOW MANAITA, commonly 
called Suzugaman Senamono —This is one act of a long 
play about Banzum Chobei (see page 186) by Sakurada Ji 
suke, first staged at the Nakamura za m 1789 At that 
lime only this act was perfiamed, the rest of the pUy being 
added liter The role of Chobei was acted by Matsumoto 
koshiro IV and that of Gompacht (see page 62) by Jwai 
9 
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Hanshiro V, an actor renowned in his day for his beauty. 

Argument; When the curtain is drawn the scene shows 
the execution ground of Suzugamori, which lies beside the 
Tokaido, the highway between Edo and Kyoto, just outside 
Edo. It is night. Some palanquin bearers are warming 
themselves at a fire and complaining that business is bad. 
They have been forced to highway robbery as a side line, 
and one of their number complains that he has been swin¬ 
dled by his mate out of his snare of a considerable sum of 
money taken from a courier. (These couriers belonged to 
accredited post-houses and travelled up and down the 
country carrying letters and valuables.) The others give 
him a drink to cheer him up. 

A courier enters by the hAnamtehj carrying a letter-case. 
He is folloived by a crowd of bearers who are pestering him 
to hire them, pointing out that he is in a dangerous place. 
The courier tries to tuive them off with his sword, saying 
he has already been robbed by their fraternity. The bearers 
unite to attack and strip him. The courier, now without 
clothes or credentials, is utterly unnerved and, terrified lest 
they murder him, implores his tormentors to let him join 
the gang, oSenng as an entrance fee ** the letter-case he 
carries. The case contains a single document, which one of 
the bearers is able to decipher. It is addressed to the offi¬ 
cials of the Shogunate in Edo and is from the chief magis¬ 
trate of Inaba. It reports that one Honjo Suketayu has 
been killed by the son of Shirai Hezaimon, who is believed 
to have fled to Edo, where he must be discovered and 
arrested as soon as possible. The bearers realize that the 
murderer will have to pass this place on his way to the 
capital and they deade to try to catch him and earn the 
reward. One of them thinks he saw a young man wearing 
the Shirai crest engage a palanquin at Omori, which means 
he should shortly arrive. They call up reinforcements. 

A palanquin bearing Shirai Gompachi comes down the 
hanamichi. It is set down, and he gets out, asking whether 
they have brought him to the seashore as he ordered. 
Gompachi is a handsome young samurai, hardly more than 
a boy. He tips the bearers generously, and they, thinking 
he is £iir game, try to extort more money from him. When 
he refuses to pay, they swear to take all his money and his 
clothes as well. The bearers attack him, but are stopped 
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by iKc leidtf o*^ iKc otbcf gang GompicKt thanks his 
rescuer and is about to go on his way, but the gang leader 
delays h "n offering him a pipe Gompachi refuses, 
saying lie docs not smoke and turns to go but the delay 
has given the gang the opportunity they needed to exam 
me the crest on lus coat They ire no,v sure he is the man 
they arc cxpcLting They fall on him. The moon dis 
appears behind the clouds and in the darkness a maca 
bre fight takes plue m which Go-npachi single handed, 
kills one of his attackers wounds several more, and puts 
the rest to flight 

During the fight another palanquin comes down the fid 
njimrfii The bearers take fnghi when they realize what is 
happening and depositing their burden nuke off as fast as 
they can GompaAi having got nd of his attackers, goes 
cowards the pilanqum and examines his sword by the light 
of Its lantern As he does so his eyes, travelling along the 
bUde, meet those of the man seated inside It is Banzum 
Chobei, Gompadu is about totetreat, v.hen Chobei calls 
to him to watt, saying he admires his fine swordsmanship 
He gets out and, caking the lantern, hangs ic on one of the 
pine trees bordering the road He enquires why Gompachi 
IS travelling alone and where he is going Gompacm an 
swers that he is on his way to Edo The palanquin men 
took him by surprise , he had no intention of killing one of 
them He tells Chobei a story about a cruel stepmother at 
home in Inaba, who caused him to be turned out of the 
house and adds that he hopes to find employment in a 
samurai household m Edo He asks whether Chobei, who 
IS presumably a native of Edo, will help him In reply, 
Chobei flings the body of the dead bearer into the bushes 
Gompachi says " I am Shttai Gompachi a ronin Cho- 
bet answers “ I am a humble merchant Near the Sumi 
da River they call me Chobei of Banzuin " Gompachi asks 
in amazement whether he is the famous Chobei who is 
known even in distant Inaba Chobei with hunaorous 
mock modesty, pretends that this is impossible, saying he 
IS " just a man among men ” He undertakes to help Gom 
pacm in any way he can and begs him to come to bis house 
•m *EAo CVitfceri takto \Vit kxrAxm and is about to go on Vift 
way when he catches sight of the document on the ground 
He picks It up Neither he nor Gompachi knows what it 
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is. While Chobei holds the light, Gompachi begins to read 
it aloud. He gets as far as: “ The nun who killed Hon- 
jo Suketayu on the 20th of March—^"Then he stops. 
Chobei takes the paper &oin him and reads the rest. Cho- 
bei comments that it does not give the given name of the 
murderer, only his family name. He looks at Gompachi 
closely and, as he does so, holds the document so near the 
candle flame that it catches hre. He drops the flaming 
paper, saying; “Now all is forgotten.” Gompachi exclaims 
that even a samurai could not do a finer thing. , 

Meanwhile one of the beaters has crept back and is 
watching them from the branches of a tree. Chobei secs 
him and gives a warning cry. Gompachi picks up a stone 
and flings it at the man, who falls. Gompachi seizes him 
and, at Chobei’s bidding, kills him. As the youth wipes 
and sheathes his sword, he and Chobei exchange a look 
sealing their friendship. They promise to meet in Edo. 


BENTEN KOZO- Sgwamono .—Written by Kawatake 
Mokuami in 1862 for Onoe Kikunosuke V when he was 
nineteen years old. The whole play is rarely performed, 
but the last two acts are very popular, particularly the 
famous “ Hamamatsuya Scene,” often called “ Benten 
Musume.” 

Kikunosuke was the son of a well-to-do cloth merchant 
of Kamakura, Hamamatsuya Kobei. His father placed him 
in the service of a man of rank, but the boy was caught 
pilfering and ran away. For some time he haunted one or 
other of the great temples in Kamakura, making such pro¬ 
fit as he could out of the pilgrims who flock there. He was 
a handsome young man and had a certain talent for play¬ 
acting. It amused him to disguise himself in different ways 
when he was carrying out his raids on the purses of the 
gullible. He called himself Benten Kozo Kikunosuke. 

Act 1 

Before the Hatsuse Temfle, Kamakura. Benten Kozo has 
come to the temple hoping to fall m with some well-to-do 
pilgrim. He is disguised as a young samurai and calls him¬ 
self Shinoda Kotaro. This is the name of a young man 
whom he used to see in the house of his for.mcr master and 
of whose death he has recently heard. A fellow bandit, 

II 
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From the shrine comes a prim, who accosts Bcnten Ko- 
20 , saying he has ovcrhcara their conversation. He tells 
Bentcn Kozo that he is the mastcr-thicf Nippon Daemon. 
He orders the young man to surrender the incense-burner. 
Benten Kozo refuses, and a fight follows m which Nippon 
Daemon overcomes his young opponent. The latter begs 
to be killed outright, but Nippon Daemon refuses to de¬ 
prive himself of so promising a recruit. He forces Benten 
Kozo to join his gang and swear blood-brotherhood with 
him. 

'The stag! is raised to show the valley helow. Akaboshi Ju- 
zaburo, sick from the beating he received and ashamed of 
the depth to which he has sunk, comes seeking a place to 
commit suicide and stumbles on Senju-hime, who was only 
stunned by her fall. She revives. They tell each other their 
stories, and Senju-hime learns that Juzaburo was formerly 
her betrothed’s retainer. Overcome once more by shame, 
Senju-hime succeeds in taking her life. Juzabtiro is about 
to follow her esample, when he is prevented by his servant, 
Rihei, who brings him the 100 ryo and persuades him 
it is better to live. Committed to a life of crime, they had 
better make such profit from it as they can. 

The stage ts lowered again. Rihei brings Juzaburo to Nip¬ 
pon Daemon and they also swear blood-brotherhood. They 
are joined by Benten Kozo’s comrade Rikimaru, and by 
Nippon Daemon’s sister O Matsu. The five bandits, 
known from now onwards as the ** Five White Waves ” 
{Shiranami Gonm Ocoko), perform a special type of mime 
known as a sewa-damman. (The name “ White Waves ” 
comes originally from the nickname given to a famous band 
of Chinese brigands, but has come to be a general term for 
bandits.) 

Act III 

Sc. 1. The Hamamatsuya Scene (Hamamatsuya no Ba). 
Nippon Daemon has an alias under which he is known when 
he poses as a respectable samurai; Tamashima Itto. He 
fears his neighbours may suspect that Tamashima has some 
connection with the underworld and is anxious to re-establish 
his reputation. He therefore arranges with his confederates 
to kill two birds with one stone. Two of them are to be 
caught thieving in a shop near Tamashima’s house so that 
he can unmask them. At the same time they will be able 
13 
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to Spy out the interior arrangements of the shop for a raid 
later 

The shop chosen is the Hamamatsuya cloth shop, owned 
by Benten Kozo s father Benten Kozo dresses up as a 
young lady of rank, the daughter of the samurai Hiyase 
His comrade Rikimaru poses as a retainer who is escorting 
her The two arc respectfully received by the manager of 
the shop and his assistants Rolls of silk and brocade 
suitable for wedding clothes ate displayed before them, but 
Benten Kozo does not think much of the merchandise 
While turning over a bundle of silks, he secretly drops 
among them a small piece of material which he then picks 
up agam and clumsily stuffs into the front of his kimono 
He IS seen by one of the shop assistants and in the ensu 
mg scuffle IS wounded on the fiarehead by the manager 
Rikimaru, as the "young lady’s” protector, makes a terrible 
scene and proves to the manager that the piece of material 
does not come from his shop at all, even producing the bill 
for it from another cloth shop Sawanosuke, son m law of 
the owner, arrives and hears the story He calls Kis father* 
in law, Kobe! (Benten Kozo’s father), and a neighbour 
comes to mediate Rikimaru holds out for 100 ryo as com 
pensation for the wound on his "lady’s” brow After 
seme haggling, during which the neighbour retires m dis 
gust, Kobei IS forced to pay up The two bandits are about 
to make off with their booty when they are stopped by the 
arrival of Tamashimi Itto (Nippon Daemon m disguise) 
The unfortunate affair is explained to him He looks hard 
at the girl and her attendant and tells Kobci he has been 
fooled He has caught sight of a pattern of cherry bloss 
oms tattooed on the lady’s shoulder and believes she is a 
man m disguise He brusquely tells Benten Kozo to show 
his face and let them sec who he is This is the great mo 
ment of the play With humorous sangfroid, Benten Ka'^o 
complies, making a famous “ naming ” speech as he does 
so Neither his father nor his brother in law recognizes 
him Rikimaru takes off his samurai dress, and Benten 
Kozo also removes as much of his disguise as he is able 
Nippon Daemon appears to be outraged by this plot to 
lArAaiftf an KasKSt shcr^hee^er atiJ offers ro cut otr the 
crooks’ heads at once Kobei is taken aback at this He 
feels that the summary execution of two thieves on hiS 
M 
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premises is likely to cause a falling off of customers. He 
therefore says that, as they have stolen nothing, he is pre¬ 
pared to overlook the matter. He even gives Benten Kozo 
money to buy a plaster for his head. Benten Kozo kilts up 
his woman’s clothes, and he and Rikimaru go oS. Outside 
the shop they stop and divide the spoils. As the two go 
down me hanamichi, carrying the bundle containing die 
impedimenta needed for thetr hoax, they play an ancient 
game of which variants ate found all over the world: each 
agrees to carry the bundle until they meet a bald-headed 
man, when it will be the turn of the other. 

Sc. 2. Kohft’s house hthinj the Hamamatntya. (This scene 
is usually omitted.) Kobei invites Nippon Daemon to 
drink with him and presents him with a handsome coat. 
Nippon Daemon gets drunk and in a vainglorious speech 
reveals who he is. He draws his sword and demands Ko- 
bei’s money. Sawanosuke throws himself between them, 
begging to die in the old man’s place Nippon Daemon 
is overcome by the young man’s devotion, saying he once 
had a son who would be about his age. In the ensuing 
conversation he discovers that Sawanosuke is, in fact, Kis 
long-lost child, and Kobet learns that Benten Kozo is his 
son. These revelations are interrupted by the arrival of the 
police at the gate. Nippon Daemon, fortunately for him, 
is not too drunk to beat a hasty retreat. 

Act IV 

On the Bank of the Inase River {Inasegtva no Ba or Shira- 
nami Gomn Oloko no Ba). ITiis short act is purely a piece 
of attractive spectacle. The five bandits, Benten Kozo, Ta- 
danobu Rihei, Akaboshi Juzaburo, Nango Rikimaru, and 
tbeir leader Nippon Daemon, aware that the police are on 
their tracks, decide to disperse for a time. They travel to¬ 
gether as far as the Inase River where, dressed in fanusde 
kimono and carrying paper umbrellas, they pose under the 
cherry trees, each in rum announcing his name and attri¬ 
butes. They arc surprised by the police, but overcome their 
attackers and nxake good thetr escape. 

Act V 

Before the GokurakuTemf4e, Kamakura {Gokurakujt no Ba.) 
O^atsuma accompaniment. Benten Kozo comes to rcpient of 
his way of life. His treatment of Senju-hime m particular 
weighs on his conscience. He regains possession of the 
n 
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incense burner which she gave him and determines to offer 
It on her behalf at the temple But the police are at his 
heels, and as he comes to the temple gate, he is surrounded 
They chase him onto the roof of the gate After a speaac 
ular fight he drives them off, but realizes that his hour has 
come He shouts to them that he is the notorious thief 
Benten Kozo Kikunosuke but that he now repents of his 
crimes and they shall see the end he will make Standing 
upright on the roof, he commits seppuku (This scene is 
considered a great test of the actor s powers It is because 
of his repentance that the playwright allows Benten Kozo 
an honourable death at his own hand ) 

The huilJtng is raised Nippon Oaemon is discovered in 
the upper storey of the temple gate He was asleep but has 
been wakened by the uproar of the chase after Benten Kozo 
Two of his servants, Sanji and Gosuke, come to tell him 
he IS surrounded It is, m fact, they who have betrayed 
him They attack Nippon Daemon who kills them both 
The building is raised again In the middle of the stage 
at the foot of the gate stands Aoto Fujitsuna, the Chief of 
Police He informs Nippon Daemon that Benten Kozo is 
dead and the rest of the gang is captured Nippon Daemon, 
seeing that there is no hope of escape, surrenders 


DATE KURABE OKUNl KABUKIf commonly called 
Kasane, being part of the play Mtsboku Sendai Nagi Sewa 
mono —This is the most famous of the Kabuki ghost 
plays Its popularity has resulted m the incorporation of 
the word Kasane m the titles of a number of them 

The daimyo of Oshu, Ashikaga Yonkane, had m his 
service a devoted retainer, Kinugawa Tanizo, formerly a 
sumo wrestler Yorikanc was surrounded by many dangers, 
for his cousin was plotting to kill him and seize his property 
Tanizo and his loyal servants implored him to take rem 
porary refuge m a place of safety, but Yorikanc refused, not 
wishing to desert his mistress, the courtesan Takao Tanizo 
therefore killed Takao to set Yorikanc free and compel him 
to seek safety Yorikanc and Tanizo took refuge m a distant 
village, where they lodged in a local shopkeeper’s house 
Neither of them was aware that the man was Takao’s 
brother Tanizo fell m love with Takao’s younger sister 
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Kasane, and when his immediate duty towards Yorikanc 
was discharged, he married her. They returned to his 
native village on the banks of the Kinugawa, where he 
changed his name to Yoemon and settled down to be a 
farmer until such time as his lord should need him again. 
But they were not destined to be happy Takao’s vengeful 
spirit laid a curse on Kasane, and the beautihil girl changed 
into a limping monster. Her husband succeeded in con* 
cealing this from her by forbidding Iier to look in the 
mirror. He now knew that his wife was Takao’s sister 
and guessed the reason for her altered appearance. 

Act I 

Hanu yUlage, near the Kinugava; Yoemon'i haute. Some 
farmers ate helping Yoemon and Kasane sift soya beans. 
They tease one of their number about his sweetheart. The 
young man, m revenge, accuses Yoemon of making sheep’s 
eyes at a pretty village gitl. When the men have gone, 
Kasane asks in distress whether it is true that Yoemon is 
attracted by this girl. Even after Yoemon has firmly denied 
it, Kasane is still doubtful. She reminds her husband 
that, when he first assumed his farmer’s disguise, he 
begged her never to look in a mirror. She has kept this 
promise faithfully, although often tempted to break it. 
People used to say she was very beautiml, " as beautiful 
as Hanshiro,” (a reference to Iwai Hanshiro V, an actor 
renowned for his good looks, who first played the part). 
She cannot understand how he can prefer a coarse country 
girl to her. The singers comment that she is proud of her 
beauty, not knowing how changed she is. Yoemon, con¬ 
cealing his shrinking, assures her that he could never 
care tor anyone else. His wife is lovely. Even in the 
Yoshm’ara she would be second to none. Kasane is reassured. 
Kingoro, nicknamed the “Twister,” arrives to speak pri* 
vatcly to Yoemon. When Kasane has gone to fetch them 
take, Kmgoro asks about Yoemon’s name in the days when 
he was a sumo svTcstler, suggesting it was Kinugawa. Yoe¬ 
mon, taken aback, evades answering. Kingoro continues 
that he has heard the police are scardung for a Kmugawa on 
a charge of murder. It would be a fine thing to catch him 
and cam a reward. Yoemon comments that no doubt this 
Kinugawa committed the murder for his lord’s sake. Kin¬ 
goro looks knowing and adds that he has a further piece 
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of news which makes him think that Kinugawa must be m 
the neighbourhood yesterday he came across a beautiful 
young girl of about sixteen who was asking for Kinugawa 
She had no one to look after her so Kingoro took her in, 
planning to sell her m the licensed quarter where she would 
fetch at least 100 tyo The mister of a tea house was 
anxious to take her at once, but Kingoro felt he ought first 
to try to find this Kinugawa Yoemon pretends to be so 
struck by the girl’s description chat he wants her for his 
concubine Brushing aside the problem of Kasane, he prom¬ 
ises to pay Kingoro what he would have received from 
the tea house, but, since he cannot lay hands on (he money 
immediately, he undertakes to bring it at midnight to the 
bridge across the Kinugawa, ivhere Kingoro must hand over 
the girl Kingoro agrees and leaves Yoemon guesses that 
the girl must be the betrothed of Lord Yonkane, Utakata* 
hime. She is looking for himself for news of their lord 
If Kingoro should find out who she really is, anything might 
happen Since he has no prospect of raising the money, 
the only thing he can do is to kill Kingoro and then escort 
Utakata hime to a place of safety Yoemon rises to leave, 
but, as he does so, his feet become entangled in the string 
of his farmer’s apron He is reminded of Kasane and his 
promise to her brother never to forsake her He decides 
to write to her and her brother jointly, explaining why he 
must leave her for a while 

As he writes it grows dark When Kasane returns, he 
hides the letter She asks what >s troubling him Yoemon 
invents a story that hts fiithcr borrowed 100 ryo from Kin 
goro, who IS now pressing for repayment He has been 
forced to promise to find the money by midnight and, since 
he cannot possibly raise it, he will have to kill Kingoro 
Kasane begs him to do nothing desperate there must be 
some other way to get the money She persuades him to 
rest in the inner room Kasane weeps that her brother is 
too far away to help them Then she recalls Yoemon’s 
words about her beauty surpassing that of any girt in the 
Yoshiwara, she decides that, to save her husband from com¬ 
mitting murder, she must sell herself But she does not 
ibiow how to set ahout it Sfte sits down and begins to 
make herself a new kimono while she ponders the problem 

Saibei, the master of the Hanaoniya, and his servant 


V, 


IS 
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come asking for Yoemon. They explain that they are look¬ 
ing for Kjngoro, who js believed to be visiting her husband. 
Kasane says he has already left, but, as they turn to go, 
calls them back, asking whether Saibei is the proprietor of a 
house in the Yoshiwara. Saibei admits it. Kasane asks 
whether it is true that they pay money for the girls who 
belong to such houses. Saibei admits this too. Kasane 
hastily tidies her dress and hair and asks diem into the 
house, saying that Kingoro will be hack presently. With 
some embarrassment, she says she has a favour to ask. 
Would It be possible to pay the money at once for a woman 
who wished for employment in the Yoshiwara? Saibei, 
mystihed, asks who the applicant is. Kasane explains that 
it is “someone” in urgent need of 100 ryo by midnight, 
a young woman of about twenty-two who is so beautiful 
that she is said to resemble “Yamatoya” (the yagj of 
Iwai Hanshiro, see page 402). Saibei is delighted and sur¬ 
prised. He has the money on him and asks to see the girl. 
Kasane says the girl has a husband and is not immediately 
available. Saibei is prepared to wait for such a prize and 
goes into another room, leaving Kasane rejoicing. 

Yoemon comes in, and Kasane asks whether he still holds 
to his threat to drive her from home if she looks in the 
mirror. She intends to look now, she adds, because she 
means to go and earn money for him in the licensed quarter. 
Hiding tears of pity, Yoemon tries to dissuade her: he has 
sworn to her brother never to part with her. But Kasane 
1 $ sec on a divorce. A countryman arrives to summon 
Yoemon to the village headman's office. Taking his sword, 
Yoemon is forced to leave. As soon as he is gone, Kasane 
calls Saibei and asks for the 100 He asks for the 
young woman, and Kasane, in surprise, replies that, of course 
I It is herself. Saibei thinks she is joking and will not be 
convinced that she is in earnest. He concludes that she 
, must be mad, and from what he and his servant say, Kasane 
; slowly realizes how hideous she has become, ^^en they 
' offer her a mirror she cannot believe her eyes. She is over- 
’ come with shame and horror. Saibei and his man leave, 

. complaining that they have wasted valuable time. 

, Kasane now understands why Yoemon forbade her to 
look in the mirror and weeps over his mistaken kindness. 

' She blames her sister’s jealousy for her disfigurement. She 
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icw enters with a young boitman (placed by the actor who 
plays Kasane) All three pose Yocmon holding up the 
nurror, escapes along the He flings a stone at 

Kingoro, who screams “Thief* after him as the curtain 
IS drawn 


EHON TAIKOKJ (TAe Acmnf Book of the Taiko) Jtdst 
mono of the Taiko Cycle (see page 167) This play fol 
lows almost immediately on Tofi na Imj Kikkyo no Haiaage 
It was written for the puppets m V799 by Chihamatsu 
Yanagi and others and is still performed by them The 
play consisted originally of thirteen acts one act for each 
day that passed between Akechi Mitsuhide’s murder of 
Oda Nobunaga and bis death at the hand of Tojotomi 
Hideyosht The tenth act ts the only one which has sur 
vived This act tells of an incident during the battle in which 
Mttsuhide was finally defeated 

When Akechi Micsuhide determined to murder Oda 
Nobunaga, he laid his plans carefully He chose a tune 
when Nobunaga was in Kyoto with a bodyguard of not 
more chan two hundred men, while his other forces were 
dispersed far from the capital In particular, the two men 
Musuhide knew to be most likely to thwart his plans were, 
he Crusted, in no position to resist him Hideyoshi was 
away, laying siege to the castle of Takamatsu in Bicchiu, the 
last stron^old of Nobunaga's enemy Mori Motonan 
leyasu was awaiting Nobunaga at Sakai with a small 
contingent Mitsuhide atraoged for Sakai to be surrounded 
at the same time as he made his own coup leyasu escaped 
capture through the friendly warning of a local tea grower 
Mitsuhide had however underestimated Hideyoshi Hav 
mg brought Takamatsu Castle to its last gasp Hideyoshi 
was able to conclude a speedy truce with Mon He hur 
ned back to Kyoto by forced marches surprised Mitsuhide 
at Yamarakt, and defeated him Legend has it that Hide 
yoshi killed Mitsuhide with his own hand but in fact he 
was cut do^n by a peasant as he fled from the field 

The title of the play literally ‘nie Picture Book of the 
Taiko (Meritorious Prince) refers to the title bestowed 
m Hideyoshi at the height of his power The same van 
ants of the principal characters names are used as in Hatjjye 
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Hideyoshi is called Mashiba Hisayoshi. Mobunaga is 
called Harunaga. 

Act X, commonly called “The Amagasaki Scene,” re¬ 
tains to a considetable degree the atmosphere of the puppet 
theatre. The jorun singers are more than mere narrators 
and in places perform the whole dialogue svhile the aaors 
mime. The acting is modelled closely on that of the dolls. 

ActX 

At Amagasaki, near Osaka (Amagasaki no Ba.) It is a 
summer evening. The scene represents a poor cottage sur¬ 
rounded by thickets of bamboo. At one side there is a 
trellis supporting a gourd vine. Frogs croak in the neigh¬ 
bouring marshes. Satsuki, TakecKi Mitsuhide's mother, 
is so horrified by her son's murder of his overlord that she 
has left his house and come to live in this cottage. Here 
she is visited by Misao, Mitsuhide’s wife, and Hatsugiku, 
the betrothed of Mitsuhide’s son Mitsuyoshi. They arc 
distressed at the turn events have taken, ^li^hile they are 
talking, a mendicant priest comes to the gate asking for a 
night’s lodging. He brings news that things are going 
badly with Mitsuhide's side. Satsuki recognizes him as 
Hisayoshi, the most able and devoted of Harunaea's gen¬ 
erals, and guesses that he ts seeking Mitsuhlde. She does 
not let it M seen that she has penetrated his disguise, but 
invites him in and offers him a hot bath after his travels. 
While Satsuki and Hisayoshi are in conversation Mitsuhide, 
who is on Hisayoshi’s track, steals up to the house, sees 
them, recognizes his enemy, and retires into the bamboo 
thicket CO bide his tune. 

Mitsuyoshi, although strongly opposed to the murder of 
Harunaga, must do his duty, particularly now that things 
are going badly, and join Kis father on the battlefield. He 
comes to receive his grandmother's blessing. Satsuki, who 
guesses that he does not mean to return alive, stipulates 
that he must first marry his betrothed, Hatsugiku. Mitsu¬ 
yoshi IS unwilling to do so. This is because it was consid¬ 
ered shameful for a widow to rc-marry and he did not 
wish to blight Haisugiku’s life. His grandmother leaves 
him with his thoughts. 

(The act often starts at this point.) Mitsuyoshi believes 
his grandmother to be in the neat room and, making res- 
pcctlul obeisance in that direaion, he speaks aloud, saying 
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FUNA DENKEI (Benlei m the Boat) Shotagoto — 
Adapted by Kawatake Mokuatni from the Noh play of the 
same name Nagauta accompaniment The original of this 
play IS one of the many Non dramas about the adventures 
of Minamoto Yoshitsune (see page 418) The incident 
depicted here takes place when Yoshitsune is escaping from 
his brother s forces The rules of Shizuka Gozen and the 
ghost of Tomotnori are always danced by the same actor 
The set IS the Kabuki version of the Noh stage 

Argument. Yoshitsune accompanied by his concubine, 
Shizuka Gozent and hve retainers headed by the warrior 
priest Denkei, arrives at Daimotsu on the shores of the 
Inland Sea From here he intends to take ship to Shikoku 
He IS persuaded by Benket to leave Shizuka Gozen behind 
since the journey is hazardous Yoshitsune and Shizuka 
Gozen plight their troth by drinking sate together Shizuka 
Gozen dances a farewell dance ana leaves them 

The patty board their ship and are rowed away by a crew 
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of comic boatmen. These boatmen represent the interlude 
between the two parts of a Noh play and afford 
the necessary light relief. 

On the very waters they are now crossing Yoshitsune has, 
not long before, finally defeated the Taira clan at the battle 
of Dan-no-Ura. A great storm arises. In the tumult of 
the elements Yoshitsune imagines that the ghosts of the 
drowned Taira soldiers are clamouring to attack him. 
Across the waters diete rushes towards him a spectre, cry¬ 
ing out that he is the ghost of the general Tomomori who 
drowned himself in the moment of defeat. Yoshitsune 
prepares to draw his sword, but is stopped by Benkei, who 
pulls out his rosary and, rubbing ic between the palms of 
his hands, repeatedly drives off the angry spirit. Benkei 
prays fervently to Buddha, and at last the ghost vanishes. 
The storm abates, and they continue their journey. 


GEDATSU (Th« Rtlease of Kagehyo's Sou[) Juhachtban 
—This IS not a particularly good play, although the theme 
is old. It was given in ^o, according to the records, in 
1744 and 17d0. Ic was revived in 15>14 and again in 
1953 on the occasion of the 50th anniversary of the death 
of Ichikawa Danjuro IX. 

The term gidauu is derived from the Sanskrit vimukta 
and means “emancpation” in Buddhist terminology, sig¬ 
nifying the freeing of the spirit from the trammels of earthly 
passion. Emancipation of this sort can apply both to liv¬ 
ing persons and to unhappy ghosts. 

The time of the play is set at the close of the war between 
the Minamoto and Taira clans (see page 418), when the 
former were seeking out and destroying their vanquished 
enemies. The scene is the Todai Temple at Kamakura. 

Argument; As the curtain is drawn, officials of the 
Shogunate discuss the curious happenings of the day. A 
service was to be held for the repose of the souls of the 
defeated Taira, but the great bell has lost its voice, 
^iou’brtess, t\ie angry spicus of iVie dead have put a curse 
on it. 

The light-blue curtain (see page 411) is whipped aside 
to reveal the belfry and the huge, silent bell Two samurai 
enter by the senage (see page -457). One is the Mmamoio 
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Ema Koshiro The other is not a man at all, but the 
ghost oF the Taira general Kagekiyo (see page 122) 
Koshiro IS at first suspicious and then convinced tiiat the 
other IS the spirit of Kagekiyo He is joined by Kajiwara 
Heita, to whom he confides his discovery and the two try 
to seize Kagekiyo The spirit eludes them, however and 
takes refuge under the bell, which lowers itself over him 
The Minamoto try to move it but it becomes so hot that 
they cannot even touch it They retire, baffled, to fetch 
reinforcements 

From opposite sides of the stage enter a bell smith called 
Tarosuke, who has been summoned to examine the bell, 
and a girl named Hitomaru. Tarosuke is in fact Kiyosada, 
the son of the late Taira no Munemoti, and the girl is 
none other than Kagckiyo’s daughter The two have met 
before and had a fleeting love affair Now brought together 
again in such unforeseen circumstances, they reveal 
theit true identities to each other Their confessions ate 
mcetrupted by the return of Kajiwara Heita, supported by 
his subordinate Yokosuke Gunnai(a comic character) The 
two ace attacked, overcome, and bound Kajiwara orders 
them to be executed as Taira refugees, but is stayed by the 
ghost’s voice saying “Wait, wait from inside the bell 

The bell is lifted, and the fearful ghost of the dead Taira 
general emerges in its true shape It seizes a huge grave 
marker and runs amok amongst the Minamoto soldiery 
All attempts to seize tc fail A local saint called Monkaku 
attempts to exotnse it m vain The angry spirit dom 
mates the stage, radiating a passionate hatred like an. all 
consuming flame At the height of this impasse, the gover 
nor of nearby Chichibu, Hatakeyama Shigctada, arrives 
in haste to tell the wonderful news that the daughter of 
the late Taira no Shigemori, who had entered a nunnery, 
has been miraculously rapt into sainthood A lady m 
waiting, Shishu, bears m the new saint s wadded silk 
garment and places it reverently about the ghost’s shoulders 
Immediately Kagekiyo’s spirit is released from the toils of 
passion and hate 


GEMPEI NUNOBIKl NO TAKI, commonly called 
^'”\emon Mono^atart Jtdaimono of the Heike Genji Cycle 
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^ee page 418). — Written for the puppets by Namiki 
( 1695 — 1751 ) and Miyoshi Shoraku (1696— 
1775?) in 1749 . It was first staged at the Takemoto-za 
in Osaka and later was adapted (or the Kabuki. The first 
and second acts are now never performed, and the play is 
usually known by the sub-tiile of the third act. This bears 
very strongly the imprint of its puppet origin — a reviving 
corpse and a sevetea arm that is miraculously rcstoced to 
the trunk present no problem to dolUmantpulators. 

Minamoto Kiso Yoshinaka, the infant hero who is 
bom during the course of the play, was the first cousin of 
Yocitomo and Yoshitsuae and lived to achieve, briefly, 
a fame almost as great as theirs (see page 421). Hisfather 
was Yoshikata, the brother of Yoshitomo (Yoritomo’s 
father) who, for the purposes of the play, is made to die at 
the outset of the struggle between me Minamoto and the 
Taira. He was, tn faa, killed some years earlier by 
Yoshitomo’s eldest son m a family quarrel. It is true, 
however, that little Yoshinaka grew up in hiding in the 
mountains, tended by feithful ttwinets. At the end of the 
play, Sanemori’s prophetic description of his own death 
IS based on fiict. It is told m the Httke MonoMUn how, 
during the battle ofShinowara (one of the several occasions 
when the Taira were defeated by Yoshinaka), Saito Sanemoti 
was killed by Tcruka 00 Taro Milsumori. When his 
head was displayed it was thought at first not to be his, for 
Sanemori was known to be an old man, and the hair on 
this head was black. But when the halt was washed it was 
found to be dyed; it was, in truth, white as snow. 

Act in 

Sar.tmoTi ManogJtari (Sanemon’s NarratiYe). Tf)« houst 
tif fCarojulc. KuTOSukc, a well-to-do farmer, has always 
had connections with the Genji. Hts daughter Koman 
married a foot-soldier in Yoshikata’s service. After the 
battle in which Yoshikata was killed, this man, although 
severely wounded, succeeded in ttmrning home, bringing 
with him Yoshikata’s widow, Aoi Gozen. Shortly 
afterwards, Komm’s husband died of bis wounds, but 
Kurorukc continued to hide Aw Gozen, who was expecting 
a child. 

When the curtain is drawn, Koyoshi, Kurosuke’s wife, 
is discovered spinning. Nisota, Kurosuke’s nephew, enters 
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and tells her that his uncle has just been to see him to ask 
his help m caring for the woman who arrived recently from 
Kyoto He supposes she muse be Kiso Yoshikata s widow 
The old ladv denies this, apparently quite shocked adding 
that the woman is coarse dark complexioned, and plainly 
of humble stock She is probably her husband s mistress 
and that is why he has brought her to have her baby here 
Nisoia IS sceptical and they argue In the end he declares 
that nothing will convince him that his aunt s story is nor 
a lot of nonsense He is sure this woman is Aoi Gozen 
and he intends to report the matter and obtain a reward 
Koyoshi tries to persuade him to come into the house to 
wait for Kurosuke but he refuses and goes off Aoi Gozen 
comes from the inner room She asks anxiously whether 
Koyoshi has any news of Koman, who is away from home 
At that moment Kurosuke and Koman’s little son Taco 
kichi come back from a fishing expedition Tarokichi runs 
towards them crying that he has caught something very 
strange, it is in his grandfather’s net Kurosuke opens his 
net and takes from it not a fish but a human arm the 
hand still clutching a white flag The women ate horrified 
by the sight of the smooth, wbte skinned arm Kurosuke 
tells them that Tarokichi found it m the river, just where 
It enters Lake Biwa He dragged it to the shore, and they 
tried to disengage the flag but the hand gripped it so tightly 
that they could not Tarokichi then insisted on bringing it 
home The two women and Kurosuke again try to release 
the flag but m vain Tarokichi tries and with no difficulty 
unclasps the fingers, one by one, sad offers the flag to Aoi 
Gozen In amazement Aoi Gozen recognizes it as the 
sacred standard of the Genji Simultaneously she, Kuros 
ukc, and Koyoshi know for cerUm that the white arm is 
that of the missing Koman 

S iddenly a friend of Kurosuke, Tarobei, a gentleman 
farmer, rushes in and warns Kurosuke that a party of Taira 
samurai are making enquiries m the village He advises 
Kurosuke to “clean up his house’ and runs off Kurosuke 
tells his wife privately that the Taira are out to exterminate 
the Minamoto Aoi Gozen must be hidden with all 
possible speed Koyoshi takes her and Tarokichi into the 
inner room 

Saito Sancmori and Senoo Juro Kaneuji, two high 

33 
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ranking Taira jamurai, enter bj' the hjnjmtchi, followed by 
Tarobci, who points out Kurosuhe’* house. They enter 
and seat themselves. Senco ejuestions Kurosuhe, sa)ing 
tiiat he IS suspected or hiding Minamoto Kiso Yoshitata's 
widow who IS known to be with child. Kurosuke denies 
It, but Senoo tells him roughly that it is Kurosuke's own 
nephew who has reported the matter and the only way to 
save hts skm is to surrender the lady. Kurosuke again 
denies the whole story. Sanemon inters cnes. As Kurcsiikc 
has probably heard, the Tatra intend to exterminate the 
house of Genji, even unborn children. It is useless to at¬ 
tempt to mneeat Aoi Goaen, but Shtgemori, the eldest 
son ofTaira Ktyomori(whois now all potverful), isahumane 
man and has decreed that, it Aot Goren's child is a girl, it 
shall be spared. Kurosuke would do well to yield up the 
lady, or the house wall be searched, and Aoi Goren may 
be harmed. Kurosuke, after some reflection, admits that 
die Udy is here, adding that the baby ts expected this month. 
He begs them to allow her to remain where she is until 
after the child's birth. Senoo refuses brusquely, saying they 
hate no time to waste; it will be better to kill the woman 
at once and hase a Icok at the child. Tlie former is his 
duty, he adds, and the latter Sanemon's. that is Kis'omcn’s 
order. Kurosuke implores him to wait a month and so 
spare TWO lues. Senco again refuses. Kurosuke begs for 
twenty d.sp, oresen ten days, but in vam. Senco threatens 
to go to look for Aoi Goren himself. 

Ko)-oihi’i voice is heard calling to Kurosuke from the 
inner room: Aot Goren's time is upon her Kurosuke is 
about to go to her, but is stopped by Senco, who claims the 
whole thing is a trick. A few minutes later Kososht enters 
carrying a bundle in her arms In tears she exclaims; "Oh, 
un.^’ortunaic Gcflji! '* Kurosuke asks anxioush* whether it u 
4 boy or a girl Kcyxishi does not answer Seroo assumes 
front her silence that it must be a bo> and orders her to 
bring the baby for him to kill. But Ssnemon again 
intmtnes: it is Ins duty to inspect the infant. Koyxnhi 
IS made to show him the bundle, and Sarcfreri sees to his 
an\ainr.en! that it contiim. not a child, but a scs-ered human 
arm. Senoo. from behind him. see* it also. Kuresukr, 
lurnirgon his infe, tell* her tJiat she r-i* duKcrct-red Aoi 
Goren b> this deception but Kmx>»!ii, weepirg. drclarcs 
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It IS not a deception She realizes now that she should 
have concealed the fact that the lady had given birth 
to such a monstrosity, but she was so flustered that she did 
not know what to do Senoo asks, “ Who ever heard of 
a woman giving birth to an arm^ ’ But Sanemori answers 
that stranger things have been known to happen Once 
in China there was a princess called Tokaku who suffered 
so greatly from the summer heat ihat she would constantly 
hold onto an iron pillar in the palace to cool herself and 
presently she gave binh to an iron bar which on the advice 
of the soothsayers, was forged into a famous sword called 
Kanshotakup Sanemori supposes that on this analogy, 
Aoi Gozen must have been constantly massaged during her 
pregnancy and that the masseuse's hands brought about 
this strange birth He intends m commemoration, to 
rename this village Teharami mura (the Village of the 
Severed Hand) 

Senoo \i baffled by Sanemon’s smooth acceptance of the 
phenomenon At last he declares he will tell Kiyomon 
what has occurred Sanemori offers to uke full responsi 
bility if Kiyomon is displeased Senoo makes a great show 
of going off, but, once out of sight of the house, he whts 
lies up Nisota, and they conceal themselves m a neighbour 
mg bamboo thicket 

Meanwhile, Aoi Gozen enters with Tarokichi and thanks 
Sanemori for saving her life Sanemori tells her that 
before the Heikc Genji wars he served the Genji and that, 
although circumstances have now placed him on the other 
side, he cannot forget his former allegiance The reason 
he volunteered for this duly was that by so doing he might 
be able to save Aoi Gozen and her child As regards the 
severed arm, he believes it is the one he himself cut off 
when he and some other Taira warriors were crossing Lake 
Biwa by boat Did the hand not hold a white flag^ Aoi 
Gozen sap she has the flag m her possession She asks 
the age of the person holding the flag Sanemori answers 
that It was a young woman of twenty three or four whose 
name, he believes, was Koman Kurosuke and KD)oshi 
ay out that ii was their daughter Taroijrbi bursts mto 
tears Kurosuke asks angnly the reason for Sanemori s 
cruel act Koyoshi implores him to tell her where the 
body IS Sanemon agrees to tcU the whole story 
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(Now follows the “Sancmoti Monogatari," for which 
the play is famous. It is considered a great test of the 
actor’s powers. He illustrates the story with his fan.) 

Munemori, the second son of Taira Kiyomon, wished to 
visit the shrine on Chilcubu'shima, a small island on Lake 
Biwa. Sanemori was one of those who accompanied him. 
While their boat was crossing the lake, they saw a young 
woman swimming towards them with something white in 
her mouth. Sanemori wanted to rescue her, but none of 
the sailors was willing to leap into the bitterly cold waters. 
So Sanemori listened a rope to an oar and flung it towards 
the swimmer, shouting to her to catch it. She did so and 
he drew her towards the boat and draped her on board. 
He asked who she was and was told her name was Koman. 
Suddenly they heard a voice from the shore shouting: “She 
favours the Gcnji! She carries a white flag!” They saw 
a group of Taira samurai on the beach. One of the men 
in the boat attempted to wrest the flag from the girl’s hands, 
but she refused to surrender it, declaring that, if she did so, 
the cause of the Genji would be forever lost. Sanemori, 
tom by conflicting loyalties, had no wish to be the instru¬ 
ment of the Genji doom. The girl declared that she would 
sooner die than relinquish the flag, so, to prevent its being 
taken &om her by force, be killed her ana, cutting off her 
arm, flung it, the hand soil clutching the flag, mto the lake, 
where it sank beyond the reach of the Taira. The body he 
carried to the shore. 

Sanemori weeps as he tells the story. Kurosuke now 
undersunds why only Taroldchi was able to take the flag 
from the dead hand. Four fishermen enter carrying Koman’s 
body, which they found on the shore. They say a prayer 
for her and leave, Kurosuke cells Tarokichi to look well 
at his mother, so that he will not forget her. Sanemori 
says gently to the child that his mother was very brave; 
even after her atm was cut off, she still held fest to the flag. 
Her heroic spirit entered into her arm which, miraculously, 
is still warm. Sanemori takes the Genji flag from Aoi 
Gozen and places it once more ui the hand which closes 
upon it. He lays the severed arm by the corpse, to which 
it is rejoined, as if it had never been struck off. All cry 
“Koman” in wonder. Koman revives and Tarokichi 
rushes to her. She asks faintly if Aoi Gozen has the flag 
31 
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safely and, when assured that ill i« well murmurs thit 
there ts something she wishes to say to Tarokichi But she 
relapses into unconsciousness and dies before she can do 
so Kurosuke knows what she wished to say She wanted 
her son to know that she was not the real daughter of 
himself and Koyoshi He found her by the lake side when 
she was a baby, and with her was a dirk and a letter saying 
she was of Tatra stock He and his wife always expected 
someone to come to claim her, but no one ever did 

At this moment Aoi Go 2 en collapses she is about to 
give birth to her child She is helped into the inner room 
Sanemori takes the white flag and sets it up at the gate so 
that the young heir may be born m a stronghold of Ins 
clan Presently the cry of a baby is heard, and FCurosuke 
comes out to tell Sanemori that it is a boy They give 
thanks, and Sanemori names him Komao maru (later he 
became Kiso Yoshinaka) Kurosuke calls to Tarokichi 
and, giving him a short sword, sets him before Sanemori, 
asking that the boy be named the retainer of the new lord 
and made a satnucai Sanemori assents, renaming Tarokichi 
Tezuka no Taro Mitsumori and swearing that he himself 
will build a special shrme to Koman’s loyal arm (Tezuka 
means “the tomb of the arm ’ ) He prophesies that the 
boy wilt be ihe right hand of the new Lord of Kiso 

Koyoshi enters with ihe baby m her arms She brings 
a message from Aoi Go?en. who has overheard the foregoing 
conversation, to the effect that, although Tarokichi’s father 
was a Genji and she herself loved Koman, nevertheless it 
IS now known that Koman was a Taira, “ perhaps even the 
daughter of Kiyomon,” and therefore Tarokichi cannot be 
come her son’s retainer until he has proved himself 
Sanemori agrees Moreover, he adds, if Komao maru is to 
be safeguarded from Taira vengeance, he must be taken as 
^ickJy as possible to his father’s own fief, Shinshu, where 
Gonnosho Kaneto, his father’s devoted retainer, will care 
for him He bids Kurosuke prepare at once for the journey 
Senoo, Vrho has overhead everything, leaps from the 
bamboo thicket and rushes upon them crying that he has 
Yoshikata’s son in his power Ssnemori begs him torefleei 
that there are times when a samurai should show mercy 
even to his enemies Senoo calls him a traitor and kicks 
Koman’s body, declaring that he will kill the child out ol 
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hand. Tarokichi, hearing this and seeing his mother’s corpse 
defiled, seizes the dirk Koman cirried in her obi and anacks 
Senoo. He then unsheathes die sword given him by his 
grandfather and wounds Senoo widi that also, crying; 
“Samurai, how dare you kick my mother?” As he falls 
Senoo calls to Aoi Gozen: "Now, surely, Tarokichi is 
worthy to be the retainer of Lord Komao-maru since he has 
killed a Taira.” 

Senoo then reveals that he ivas the Taira samurai who 
abandoned his child by the lake-side years ago. The dirk 
with which his grandson struck him he acknowledges as his 
own. He bids Tarokichi “take my head and win your 
spurs” and begs Sanemori’s protection for the boy Then, 
drawing his sword, Senoo cuts off his own head by holding 
the blade across the back of his neck. Kurosuke gives the 
head to Tarokichi to present to Aoi Gozen and her son, who 
now appear at thedooroftheinnerroom. Tarokichi obeys, 
but declares that, as he is now a samurai, he intends to 
avenge his mother’s death by killing Sanemori. Sanemori 
tells him that, if he does so now, no one will believe hint 
because he is only a little boy; but he promises that when 
Tarokichi is a fully grown samurai he will give him the 
opportunity to take his revenge. 

Kurosuke’s nephew, Nisota, comes out from the thicket 
declaring his intention to report all these treasonable hap¬ 
penings to the authorities. He runs off in the direction of 
(he hanamtchi but Sanemori kills him by throwing his short 
sword at him. The body is pushed down the well. 

Sanemori prepares to leave by one toad while the rest of 
the party take the other. Tarokichi renews his vow to 
avenge his mother’s death when he reaches manhood. 
Sanemori bids the boy look at him well so that he may 
remember him. Kurosuke reminds Sanemori that by then 
he will be a grey-headed old man. Sanemori answers: “I 
shall dye my hair, so that he may recognize me.” Then 
to Tarokichi: "We shall meet at Shinowara. Afterwards, 
if anyone doubts that it is the head of Saito Sanemori, 
wash my haic and show them the headagain ” Aoi Gozen 
intervenes to say that her son owes Sanemori a great debt 
and will do his utmost to prevent tius vengeance. They all 
pose as the moon emerges from behind the clouds. 
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hime or by her husband, Kanonosuke Naonobu. Daizen, 
wishing to propitiate the old lady, has had these two brought 
to him and has commanded first the one and then the other 
to paint the picture. Both have refused. Daizen, who 
has designs on Yuki-hime quite other than professional, 
has had Naonobu flung into prison, hoping to find the girl 
more amenable when alone. She is confined in the pavilion. 
Kitota thinks it foolish to take so much trouble over an old 
woman’s whim. It would be simpler to kill her. Daizen 
answers that, so long as KcijU'in is in his hands, none of 
the late Shogun’s loyal retainers will dare to move against 
him. His servants flatter him for his cimmng. Daizen 
sends them away and tells his brother privately that a certain 
Konoshita Tokichi, formerly m the employ of one of his 
enemies, has expressed a desire to enter his service He 
is vouched for by Gumpei, a retainer m whom Daizen has 
complete confidence, and should arrive shortly for an inter* 
view. (Bvth Gumpei and Toktchi are, in fact, faithful re* 
tamers of the Shogun in disguise and intend to rescue 
Keiju-in.) While waiting for Gumpci, Daizen causes the 
sliding doors between his room and that where Yuki*hime 
is imprisoned to be opened. She is weeping bitterly. 
Daizen assures her that he only desires her happiness. If 
she will paint the picture and become his mistress she shall 
command him in all things. Yuki-himc answers ih.at the 
art of painting dragons is a secret belonging to her family. 
But the book containing the secret was stolen from her 
fiilher and without it she cannot paint a dragon. As for 
the other matter, it was the Shogun himself who gave her 
in marriage to Naonobu, and therefore she can never give 
herself to another. Daizen. incensed, bids Kicoia order 
Naonobu to be hanged in the garden well. Meanwhile, 
he adds, perhaps a little “torture*by-kindness” may make 
Yuki-hime change her mind. 

Gumpei enters drivnng Tokichi before him, disarmed and 
with a drawn sword pointing at his throat. Daizen asks why 
he does this. Gumpei answers that, where his master’s 
life is concerned, he trusts no man. Dairen says his zeal 
is excessive and, calling Tokidu to him, gives him back his 
swords. Tokichi formally offers his services. Daizen 
challenges him.to a game of go. They play, watched b> 
Yuki-hime. IDurtng the game, she is trying to make up 
J7 
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her mind whit to do Gradually she comes to the con 
elusion that it is her duty to sacrifice herself to save her 
husband After a final struggle, she tells Daizen that she 
will obey him and become his mistress Daizen is much 
elated but does not altogether trust so sudden a change of 
mind As a precaution he orders Gumpei to proceed with 
Naonobu s execution Yuhi hime threatens to retract her 
promise unless her husband is spared Daizen counter 
inands the order He and Tokichi continue their game, 
and presently it is clear that Tokichi is the winner Daizen 
IS furious and threatens to strike him but Tokichi asks for 
a return mttch Daizen determines to try his skill in 
strategy by other means He throws the box containing the 
go counters down the garden well bidding Tokichi grt 
it out without wetting his hands Tokichi goes down into 
the garden and, taking a hollow bamboo pole, uses it to 
divert the neighbouring watcrfell into the well so that it is 
filled to the brim with the box floating on the surface He 
lifts out the box wuK his fan and, setting it on the upturned 
go table, oflers it to Daizen as if it were the severed head 
of an enemy, saying (somewhat cryptically) that thus he will 
serve his new master Daizen formally accepts Tokichi’s 
services and bids him go with Kicota and Gumpei to seal 
the bond and drink a pledge 

Left alone with Yuki hime, Daizen orders her to paint 
die pirture before they retire to his private apartments 
Yuki hime again tells him she cannot do it without her 
father’s secret book Daizen answers that he has the 
“book ’ m his possession Taking up the magic sword 
Kunkaramaru, he goes with the girl into the garden He 
holds the drawn sword over the waterfall Immediately a 
golden dragon appears Yuke Kune seizes Daizen’s hand 
and stares at the sword, exclaiming that it is the treasure 
she seeks and Daizen must be her father’s murderer She 
attempts to kill Daizen who flings her roughly to the ground, 
crying that she has no proof Yuki hime swears that the 
sword IS proof enough She knows it well When it is 
held so that it reflects the rising son, the God of Fire appears, 
when so that it reflects the secung sun, a golden dragon 
This sword was stolen at the time of her father’s murder, 
but his family concealed the loss, giving out that it was n 
book which disappeared Only the murderer himself could 
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know the truth. Oaizen admits this, realizing that he can 
never now hope to be Yuki-himc’s lover. Kitoca and 
Tokichi return and bind Yuki-htme. Datzen orders Gumpet 
once more to execute Naonobu. Yuki-hime he will keep 
with him so that he may watch her suffer. He entrusts 
the magic sword to Kitota, who leaves with Gumpci. At 
Daizcn’s command, Tokichi ties Yuki-hime to a cherry tree 
in the garden. 

{Degiitan music. The musicians appear on the stage.) 
YuKi-hime is alone. The chorus sings of her loyalty and 
virtue and of Naonobu, who must soon die at this season 
when the world is full of life and beauty. 

Naonobu, bound, is brought through the garden on his 
way to execution. He begs Yuki-hime's forgiveness for 
having failed to avenge her father and asks her to live on 
so that she can serve their late master's mother, Kciju-in. 
He is dragged away by Gumpei. (The following .scene is 
performed as a ningyo*^ufi. see page 454,) After he his 
gone, Yukihime realizes that in her distress she has failed to 
tell him th’t Daizcn is her father’s murderer. She struggles 
to free herself, but in vain Then she recalls an old story of 
a priest who, when he was a prisoner, turned himself into a 
rat and gnawed through his own bonds. She prays passion¬ 
ately to be turned into any sort of animal so that she may 
free herself, but no change takes place. She recalls another 
.story about her own grandfather. As a boy he was once 
tied to a pillar m the temple because he drew pictures in- 
ste.id of studying. He drew a rat with his tears on the 
temple floor, and the rat materialized and freed him 
Perhaps his grandchild may be able to do the same. Wiiii 
her feet she gathers into a heap the cherry-blossom pculs 
which strew the ground and wim her toe she draws m them 
the picture of a rat. In an instant a real rat appears and 
gnaws through her bonds. Yuki-hime is about to hurry 
after her husband, but Kitota emerges behind her and holds 
her fast. They struggle together Yuki-hime’s hind touches 
her adicrsary's digger. She draws it to defend herself and 
kills Kitota. 

Tokichi, splendidly amred m ceremonial dress and no 
longer concealing his true idenuty, now comes to her. 
Taking tlic magic sword from Kitota's body, he gives it to 
Yuki-hime, but, when she wishes at once to seek Datzen m 
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responsible for the building of the Kaneiji at Yanaka in 
Edo, one of the most important Buddhist temples of the 
Tokugawa period. The temple was so famous and its abbot 
Uda no Roen, a saint and a prince of the Imperial family, 
was so renoimed that pilgrims flocked to it from all over 
Japan. Their pious offerings soon made it possible to con¬ 
template the budding of a five-storied pagoaa to embellish 
the precincts. 

Act I 

The lodffnp of the Abbot Roen. The Abbot has sum¬ 
moned Genta in order to unfold his wishes to him. Genta 
IS accompanied by one of his pupils called Jubei, whom he 
particularly loves because, of all his apprentices, he is the 
only true genius. Yet Jubei is idle and slapdash. He is 
known by his fellows as Nossort, the “ sluggard.’* As the 
Abbot explains his project and asks Genta to estimate the 
cost, Jubei is seized with a passionate desire to build the 
pacoda himself, to achieve immotul feme for having been 
solely responsible for Its design and construction. So lost 
ts he in a daydream of his own future greatness that he fails 
to notice even that the interview ts over and the Abbot has 
withdrawn. Called back to the present, he clumsily stumbles 
from the room. 

Act n 

Sc. 1. Genta’s house. The apprentices and workmen 
are gathered to drink, smoke, and gossip. Genta’s wife, 
O Kichi, learns of the new project from them. When 
Genta comes in, she asks whether he has secured the contract 
and is upset when he replies in the negative m an offhand 
manner. Genta has great talent, but he lacks inspiration, 
and for some reason he cannot wholly understand, the build¬ 
ing of the pagoda does not fire his imagination. Jubei and 
his wife, O Hami, come to call. O Naim has learnt of 
Jubei’s ambiuon and wants him to tell Genta about it. Jubei 
is half-ashamed and half-frightened. He does not want to 
steal a march on his old master, but yet he feels he must do 
this thing himself. And then again he fears that he cannot 
manage without Genta’s help. O Nami forces him to talk. 
Genta encourages him, not realizing that Jubei wants to do 
the work on his oim and ditnking perhaps that Jubei will 
supply the inspiration he lumself lacks. The conversation 
is rudely interrupted by Seikichi, a fanatically lopl, I » 
4t ■ 
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jealous carpenter of Genta s who knows of Jubei s scheme 
Genta quells Seikichi and giv«s his blessing to Jubei 

Sc 2 Jubei t houst In his untidy broken down dwell 
mg Jubei IS hard at work making drawings of the pagoda 
Genta calls with a gift hoping to discov er bow Jubei s work 
IS progressing Jubei declines to show his plans and Genta 
withdraws in a bad temper Jubei has more or less com 
plcted his drawings but he is puzzled to know howtopre 
sent them to the Abbot in sut-K a wa^ that they will be 
accepted His little boy breaks m with a crudely made 
wooden model of a pagoda and Jubei conceives the idea 
of making a small replica of the dream building he has 
designed and caking it to the Abbot (In a subsequent scene, 
usually omitted he presents his model to the Abbot and 
eloquently pleads for (he contract) 

Act III 

Genta s vood yard Genta s workmen are going about 
(heir tasks jubei has become more absent minded and 
aloof than ever The other workmen mock him, but be 
takes no notice Suddenly Seikichi arrives with (he news 
that the Abbot has decided to give the contract to Jubei 
Scikichi IS furious and seeing Jubei, attacks hint with intent 
to kill He 1 $ prevented by Eiji» the guild master, and 0 
Kichi, who persuade him that Jubei has done nothing wrong, 
although his action must estrange Kim from Gecita 

(Jubei throws himself heart and soul into the work, and 
by the end of the follomng January the pagoda is ready for 
dedication On the very eve of the ceremony, however, a 
mighty storm of wind and ram rises and everyone fears lest 
the new structure, built on daringly modern lines, should 
not survive the buffettmg In two scenes, which arc not 
usually performed these fears are expressed to Jubei, first 
by the monks and then by the Abbot Roen himself To 
ihe monks Jubei boastfully asserts that the pagoda will stand 
as firm as a rock When he watts on the Abbot, however, 
the storm is raging more fiercely than ever The Abbot 
1 $ anxious, and Jubei begins to have doubts Perhaps he 
has tempted Providence too far Perhaps he was wrong to 
break away horn Genta. Perhaps there was some secret of 
construction which he ought to have known and did not 
He resolves to kill himself if the pagoda collapses ) 
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Act IV 

Sc. 1. The top store/ t/ the pagoda against a storm-lashed 
sky. Jubcl is seen, crouching against the doorway clutchir\g 
a chisel to his breast. 

Sc. 2. Before the pagoda, the following morning. It is 
cairn and bright. Great trees lie in splintered ruin all around, 
but the pagoda stands. Genta appears. He too has watched 
all night in the neighbourhood. He examines the building 
with approval. The door opens, and Jubei staggers out 
more dead than alive. He sees Genta and throws himself 
on his knees before him. He realizes now that Genta’s 
training has been responsible for his success, not his own 
genius. The two are reconciled. TTie priests arrive for the 
dedication ceremony. The Abbot Roen has written a me¬ 
morial notice in his own hand and, because he is a saint to 
whom the hearts of all men are open, he has written thereon: 
"Jubei, a native of Kyoto, built this pagoda, but Genta 
made its accomplishment possible.” 


GO TAIHEIKI SHIKAISHIBANASHL Sewamono.— 
Written for the puppets by Kino Joiaro and first staged at 
the Geki-za, Edo, m 1781. The original play was m eleven 
acts, of which Acts IV to VIII told the story of two sislcrs. 
This was based on a ttue incident in which a certain fatmet 
from near Sendai was killed by a samurai and avenged five 
years later by his two daughters. Out of this long play only 
one scene is still performed. Although there is little or no 
action, it survives because it contains three excellent vehicles 
for actors. The actor playing Soroku must have a beautiful 
and persuasive voice. It has some affinities with the single 
act of J.M. Barrie’s unfinished play Shall IVe Join the 
Ladies ? for here, as in the English play, the situation is sec 
with skill and economy. We have the meeting of the two 
sisters and their decision to avenge their father. Wc realize, 
although they do not yet know it, that both the murderer 
and the man who will help them redeem their vow are under 
the same roof as they. HoW this is done can well be left 
to the imagination of the audience. 

Argument; The Yoshtaara Dadokuya Scene. Miya- 
gino’s room m the Dadoiuya. Miyagino is her professional 
name, taken from her native district near Sendai. She is so 
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famous that the other courtnatis of the Daikokuya use names 
derived from hers in the hope that it will bring them luck 

Mij^sato and Mi}'ashiba enter followed by Miyagino 
herself, accompanied by her maid Miyasato and MiyasKiba 
discuss two new clients who have just arrived They are 
country samurai and one is a handsome young man The 
other looks like a bear and has an enormous moustache 
and large, protruding eyes They wonder which will fall 
to their respective lots They gossip about the new maid 
servant engaged the day before by the master of the house 
She IS a raw country girl who says she has come to Hdo to 
look for her sister Miyagino shows interest and Miyasato 
and Miyashtha go off to find the girl 
j Ptescmly they return with a shy little country girl called 
Shinobu, who is so afraid to enter the room that they have 
to push her over the threshold She speaks with a strong 
nonheastem accent, using country words and expressions 
She stares round the room, commenting on the luxury of 
everything The two courtesans laugh at her strange speech 
and ask her about herself Shinobu bursts into tears and 
says she is from a village near Sendai She was separated 
from her parents by tragic circumstances and came to Edo 
because she has heard it is a splendid place and because 
she has a sister who is a famous Mauty of the Yoshiwata 
The two courtesans can hardly understand what she says 
and wonder who her sister can be Miyagino, who has 
been listening in silence, tells them not to make fun of the 
child she can perfealy understand what she says She bids 
them go and prepare to receive the guests She sends her 
maid off on an emnd 

As soon as they are out of the room, Miyagino calls 
Shinobu to her, asking her the name of her nauve village 
When she hears it is Sakai, near Shirasaka, she asks 
whether Shinobu knows a man called Yomesaku. Shinobu 
exclaims m surprise that he was her father (she uses the north 
country rumes for father and mother, “Da san” and “Ga 
san”) Miyagino tells her that in that case they are sisters 
To convince her, she shows her a little charm which is 
rtArmiinn’ *i\sV Abe .sm? ways’rutiiTi^ «V»*«ywiT iwvi" 

They embrace and weep for joy 

^roku, the master the house, is m the next room 
and overhears their conversation Miyagino asks for news 
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of cheir parents, and tn tears Shinobu tells her that their 
father has been killed by the daiian (a samurai in charge of 
a district) Shiza Daishichi, because he, being a brave ronm, 
stood up for the rights of the fanners. To the consternation 
of her sister, Miyagino faints with grief and only revives 
when Shinobu administers some medicine thrown into the 
room by Soroku. Shinobu tells her moreover that she 
herself witnessed the crime and would have been killed 
as well if her uncle had not protected her. Their mother 
died of grief, and Shinobu was taken into her uncle’s house* 
hold. But they treated her like a servant, and she ran away, 
intending to find her sister and avenge her father. Miyagino 
tells Shinobu how much she envies her for having been so 
much longer with their patents. When she was twelve years 
old, she sold herself to the licensed quarter to earn the 
money needed to save her father, who had been imprisoned 
for not paying his taxes. Since then she has lived In the 
hope of returning to her native village and spending the rest 
of her life caring for her parents. She used to aream of 
marrying the man to whom she was betrothed as a child 
and giving her parents a strong son; she has even heard that 
this young man is in Edo and hoped to see him. But now 
she must think only of revenge. She looks at the book 
beside her and adds that they must seek inspiration from 
the example of the Soga brothers in the old story. She 
asks Shinobu whether she could recognize the murderer of 
their father if she saw him again. Shinobu is sure that she 
would, for he had big, protruding eyes and a flat nose. 
Looking round nervoiuly, Miyagino bids her lower her voice 
“for walls have ears.” They must escape from this place 
and, remembering only that they are a samurai’s daughters, 
plan their revenge. Tliey can creep out under cover of the 
noise of the party next door. 

The two girls go to the door. When they open it, they are 
confronted by Soroku. Miyagino realizes that he must have 
overheard their talk and, pulling out her razor, threatens 
to kill him if he means to betray them. Soroku easily takes 
away her weapon and bids her becalm while they talk things 
over. She wants to imitate the Soga brothers. Picking up 
her book, Soroku reads out a passage describing how Juro 
and Goro sought their god*&dier's support in their mission. 
If two boys needed help, says Soroku, how much more will 
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overthrow him. One of these attempts was planned by 
three noblemen : a high priest whose name in religion was 
Shunban ; Taira Yasuyori, lord of Hci; and Fujiwara 
Naritsune, lord of Tamba. They were betrayed to Kiyo- 
mori, surprised, and taken prisoner at Shunican’s house at 
Shishi-ga-Tani, near Kyoto. They were all three exiled to 
Kikai-ga-Shima, a lonely island south of Kyushu. A few 
years later a general amnesty was granted on the birth of 
a son to the Hmpress, Ktyomori's daughter, and the exiles 
were allowed to return to the numland. 

Argument; The rocky shore of Kikai-ga-Shima, where 
Shunkan is living in a little hut of reeds. Shunkan is old 
and feeble but much loved and respected by his two com¬ 
panions. Yasuyori comes to tell him that Naritsune, 
hardly more than a youth, has fallen m love with a pretty 
fisher-girt of the island. Shunkan listens sympathetically 
and, when they are joined by Naritsune, gives nis consent 
to the marriage. He bids him call the girl, Chidori, and 
presently she appears, overcome with shpess at finding 
nerself in such noble company. Shunkan himself performs 
the ceremony, but since there is no fate, the bride and 
bridegroom pledge each other m sea-wacer. Shunkan tells 
Chidori char, if ever her husband is pardoned, she will be 
the Lady of Tamba. He wishes to perform an auspicious 
dance in honour of the young people and, having no fan, 
uses a paulownia leaf instead. But when he starts co dance, 
he is so weak from his many privations that he stumbles 
and falls. He laughs the mattrer oil, however, so as not to 
worry his companions. 

At this moment they notice a vessel approaching the is¬ 
land, a sight not seen since they were rrurooned three years 
before. The ship enters the cost and from it disembarks 
.Taira Kiyomon’s messenger, Senoo Taro Kancyasu. He 
announces that, to celebrate the birth of the heir to the 
throne, an amnesty has been granted. Drawing out the 
Imperial Rescript, he informs Nanesune and Yasujtin that 
they ate pardoned and sec at libctty. Shunkan waits to 
hear that he too is pardoned; but there is no mention of 
his name. When Senoo Katiepsu turns the document 
ton-ards the pardoned exiles that they may read the order 
themselics, Shunkan. whose e)'e-stght is dim, creeps slowly 
towards it and assures himself, with bitter grief, that his 
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riame is really not there (This scene ts considered a great 
test of the actor) Senoo Kaneyasu looks on with heartless 
composure But now a second messenger disembarks horn 
the ship He is Tanzaemon Motoyasu and he brings a 
second order Because he was considered the ringleader 
of the plot, Shunkan has been excluded from the amnesty, 
but, on the intervention of Komatsu one of Kiyomon’s 
chief councillors, his sentence has been mitigated and he 
may return as far as the Province of Bizen in Kyushu Shun 
kan’s joy as he verifies the good news with his own eyes 
IS unbounded Taking Chidon with them, the three exiles 
are about to go on board, when they are stopped by Senoo 
Kaneyasu their orders permit them to embark only three 
people, the girl must be left behind Shunkan, Natitsune, 
and Yasuyori all protest, Naritsune telling the messenger 
that Chtdori ts his wife But it is of no avail When 
Natitsune says that he will remain on the island, he u 
taken on board by force Oiidon is left alone on the shore 
Shunkan returns and tries to smuggle Chidon onto the 
ship, but he is pursued and preveniedby Senoo Kaneyasu 
Shunkan again appeals to nis mercy, but Senoo mocks 
him and takes pleasure in warning him that he will not 
find his family awaiting him m Bizen his wife is dead, and 
his son has long been missing Overcome with grief and 
rage, Shunkan finds new strength and, wresting Senoo’s 
sword from him, kills him after a grim struggle He then 
thrusts Chidon on board, telling Motoyasu that, since he 
has now forfeited his pardon, Chidon can go in his place 
All bid Shunkan a sad farewell and the ship sets sail 
Shunkan clings to the mooting rope, his last link with the 
homeland until it is jerked from his hands He watches 
the ship grow small m the distance and climbs from rock 
to rock trying to keep tt in sight, until at last « vanishes 
over the horizon 


HIGE YAGURA (Tfie Tovtrfor H^huken) Shosag^to — 
Adapted by Miyake Tokuro from a ifyogen of the same name 
Tokivazu accomjjamment The scenenpreisentsibcXahuki 
version of the NoH stage 

Argument: The lord Hige no Saemon has a mag 
_mficeat beard and mousiadie of which he is inordinately 
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proud. He receives a message summoning him to the Im¬ 
perial Court and believes the appointment is largely due to 
his splendid whiskers. He boasts about it so much that 
his wife loses all patience with him. She calls together a 
group of her friends, who arrive carrying ancient pikes and 
halberds. She herself is armed with a large pair of sdssors. 
Saemon takes fri^t at the sight of them and, to protect his 
beard and moustache, makes himself a wooden tower, into 
which he retires. This tower is represented by a sort of 
wooden box with doors whidi he hangs round his neck. 
The women chase him all over the house and eventually 
succeed in “entering” his fortress. Then, while her friends 
hold him down, his wife cuts off his whiskers with her 
scissors. 

Saemon is left disconsolate and unable to obey the Im¬ 
perial summons. The women retire along the hanamicfii. 
The last to go is Saemon’s wife, who performs a comic 
feminine version of a triumphant exit dance. Saemon catches 
cold, and the curtain Is drawn oo his sneezes. 
l 

HIKOSAN GONGEN CHIKAZ NO SUKEDACHI, 
commonly called Keyamurd Rokusuke. JiAaimono,—~yf7t'nttn 
for the puppets in 1766 by Ume no Shiakaze and Chilca- 
maesu Yasuzo. Later adapted for the Kabuki stage. Of 
the original eleven acts only four survive. Of these the 
most famous is Act VIII which is summarized below. The 
play is remarkable for the character of the heroine, O Sono, 
a “ woman of chivalrous spirit ” {onna-buAo). 

Yoshioka Ichimisai was the head of a famous school of 
fencing. He had two daughters, O Sono, whom he be¬ 
trothed to his favourite pupil, Keyamura Rokiuulce, and 
O Yuki, who was a widow and the mother of a little boy, 
Yasamatsu. Ichimisai was duHenged to a fencing mat^ 
by the head of a rival fencing school, Kyogoku Takumi. 
Ichimisai beat Takumi, and the laner was so filled with 
shame and anger that he murdered Ichimisai and fied. O 
Sono and O Yuki went in seardi of him to avenge their 
father. They took with them a faithful servant and little 
Yasamatsu. O Sono’s mother set out for the home of her 
daughter’s betrothed, Rokusuke, to bring him the news and 
obtain his help in the vendetta. While the two young 
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women were on theic travels, they were surprised by their 
enemy, Takumi, who murdered O Yuki Their servant 
was killed, and the child, Yasamatsu, disappeared O Sono 
continued the search alone 

Keyaraura Rokusuke was living in Kokura in Kyushu 
having taken service with the local lord To this town 
Takumi (calling himself Mijm Danjo) also came He saw 
a notice announcing that the lord of Kokura offered a prize 
of SOO bales of nee to anyone able to defeat Keyamura 
Rokusuke tti a fencing match Takumi knew who Rokusuke 
was, although the two men had never met He determined 
to use this opportunity to get nd of a dangerous enemy 
He found a si^ old woman, the mother of a poor wood 
cotter, and, forcing her to accompany him, went to Rokusuke 
and implored him to allow himself to he beaten so that 
“ Danjo might be able to support and care for his 
“mother " Rokusuke was so deeply touched by such filial 
devotion that he allowed his rival to win (he match As 
a result he was dismissed (tom his post, discredited, and 
reduced to poverty He became a wood cutter 
Act VIII 

Rokusuke’} cottjge near Kokura A child’s kimono is 
hanging out to dry Rokusuke, with a scar on his forehead 
from the wound received in the fencing match, enters and 
offers prayers for his master’s soul Yasamatsu, O Sonos 
little nephew, whom Rokusuke found wandering about lost 
(having escaped from Takumi) and for whom he cares as 
if he were his own child, returns from the village, and 
Rokusuke plays with him in the garden Rokusuke laments 
that the grandchild of his master should have no better toys 
than stones The little boy begins to cry for his mother 
Rokusuke consoles him, and the child falls asleep and is 
carried into the house Rokusuke watches beside rum 

One of Takumi’s minions, his face hidden m a straw mat, 
enters, stands fora moment gazing along the hanatmehi, and 
then conceab himself among the trees O Sono, disguised 
as a pilgrim musician, comes down the hanamicht She is 
dogged by three local bad diaracters who intend to rob her 
They attack her, but she has no difficulty in driving them 
off She sees the child’s kimono and recognizes it as be 
longing to Yasamatsu. She is convinced that the murderer 
of her sister and the kidnapper of the child must be living 
so 
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m thu house. O Sono is not onij' brave, but so strong that 
she can lift a heavy tub (used for making ntocht or ncc 
paste). She goes to take the ktmono, but the niinans again 
atuck her, shouting "Thief!” She once more routs them, 
watched with some interest by Rokusuke. She enters the 
house and tries to kill Rokusuke. He wards off the blow, 
completely mptified, Tlie noise wakes Yasamatsu who comes 
running out. O Sono seizes him in her arms and again 
attacks Rokusuke. The latter, anxious not to frighten the 
little boy, tnes to pretend that it is a canic they are playing. 
He asks O Sono whether she is mad, telling her who he is 
and claiming that he is a fit person to have charge of the 
boy. Although they are betrothed, Rokusuke and O Sono 
have never seen each other. O Sono is so overcome with 
joy and relief at finding her fiance that she forgets that he 
does not know who she is. She merely says that she is his 
Vi*ife and, shedding her disguise, begins to bustle about the 
house, lighting the fire and putting the rice-pot on to hoil. 
(This contrast between O Sono’s physical toughness and 
her womanly domesticity is the highlight of the pUy-) 
Rokusuke is still bewildered and suspicious. At last he 
discovers who O Sono ts, and his joy it at great as her 
own He insists upon her taking the most honourable seat 
in the room, while she tries to refuse. She ts describing to 
him her many adventures when Takumi’s accomplice, who 
has been all this time in ambush near the house, bursts in 
upon them and aticmpts to murder O Sono. O Sono 
overcomes him without difficult) but with considerable 
embarrassment, pausing now and then during the fight to 
assure her betrothed that, although her arm is strong, her 
heart is meek and gentle. Rokusuke watches her with re¬ 
spectful admiration. No sootser has the assassin beengtsm 
his deserts than O Sono's mother, with Yasamatsu, comes 
from the inner room and begs Rokusuke to marry her 
daughter at once before continuing the \-endctta. She pre¬ 
sents him with her late husband's swords. \XTjtIe Rokusuke 
and O Ss'no arc drinking thesr mamage cups, a wvvjd-cutter, 
Onomion, comes to the house to beg Rokuiuke's assiitar.ee 
m avenging his old mother who has been brutally murdered. 
I !c shoves the bodv to Rokusuke, who rcccgnires it as that 
of iKc “sick mother" of the nun calling himself Mij.n Danjo. 
Hr realures How he has been truked and deduces that this 
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man must be none other than Kyogoku Takumi, the enemy 
both he and O Sono seek His suspicions are later con 
firmed when O Sono’s mother shows him a picture of 
Takumi, which clinches the matter Rokusuke promises 
Onoemon that his mother shall be avenged (Onoemon is 
the clown found m most puppet plays Although he ap 
pears under tragic circumsunces, his role is a comic one) 
Rokusuke puts on the formal dress of a samuxai Yasamacsu 
begs to go with him to avenge his mother Taking the 
child in nis arms, he leaves in search of Takumi, carrying 
with him a branch of plum blossom bearing both red and 
white flowers to represent the two sisters, O Sono and O 
Yuki, and a branch of camelia to represent their mother 


HIRAGANA SEISUIKT. Jtddimono — Written for the 
puppets by Takeda Izumo(l691-—1756), Miyoshi Shoraku 
(1696—1775’), and Asada Kakei (1705’—1760’) First 
staged at the Takemoto*za tn 1759 The original play 
was tn five acts of which only two survive The hero 
ts Mioamoto fCuo Yoshtnaka, the cousin and, for a short 
time, the rival of Yontomo Note on the Hcike-Genji 
Cwle, page421) For the purpose of the play he is accused 
of plotting to overthrow the Imperial power Yoshinaka 
does not appear in person m either of the acts summarized 
below The first is an entirely fictitious story concerning 
the sons of Kajiwara Kagctoki (see page 127) The second 
describes an attempt by a devoted retainer of YosKinaka's 
to avenge his dead lord and has much m common with 
the revenge of Taira Tomomon m Yoshitmne Sembonzakurn, 
written eight years later by the same authors 
Act I 

The Disinhenhng of Cenid (Gentd Kando no Ba) 

Sc I4 The pdlace of Kojivd'a Kdgetoh at Kamakura 
Kajiwara Kagetoki and Kis elder son Genta Kagesuc ate 
away with the army of Yontomo which, under Yoshitsune 
and his brother Noriyori, has uken the field against Kiso 
Yoshinaka Today is Centals birthday, and his armour 
and helmet are displayed in the tokonoma with offerings of 
wine and food on his behalf Three maid servants praise 
Genta’s beauty, valour, and nobility They compare un 
favourably Kis younger brother Heijt Kagetaka, who is 
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malingering at home instead of fighting alongside his lather 
and brother. Sado Junsai, the family priest, enters and 
upbraids them for wasting their rime gossiping instead of 
tending Hciji who is ill. The ^rls withdraw reluctantly. 
Left alone, Junsai reveals that he is Heiji’s close confidant 
and expects to wield great power if die laner b able to 
supplant his brother and become lord of the household. 
MC^ile he is indulging in these dreams, Yokosuka Gunnai, 
a messenger sent by Kajiwara from Kyoto, announces 
Genta’s imminent return. He himself would have arrived 
sooner, but he was delayed by bad weather. He has a letter 
from Kajiwara to their lady. Their young lord may arrive 
at any moment. Junsai looks gloomy at this news, but 
Gunnai assures him that all will turn out for the best and 
whispers something in his car which cheers him. They go 
out together to bring the news to Hciji, to whom they rew 
obsequiously as “the young master.’.’ The stage rerolvet. 

Sc. 2. Tfx Mroom of Heiji Kagttaia. Heiji is lying 
in bed, smoking. The waiting-mai»» arc noisily playing 
at *‘Poem Caros” in the room. Heiji asks crossly why 
they do not talk to him. He enquire* where the watting 
maid Chidort is. One of the other gtrls goes to call her 
from his mother's side and she enters, bringing Heiji’s 
medicine. Chidori is a lovely girl and a favourite of her 
mistress. Heiji addresses her with clumsy gallantry, which 
she shows she does not like. He suggests that they should 
all have a party with plenty of drink and sends the other 
girls ofi^ to prepare for it, forcing Chidori to stay behind. 
He makes love to her, but she repels him, saying that, 
since she cook service with his mother in order to ask a 
favour on her father's behalf, she cannot prejudice her 

r osition by carrying on an intrigue with her mistress’ son. 

leijt retorts angrily that she does not have the same scruples 
where his brouier Genta b concerned. Chidori escapes 
from him and runs out of the room. 

Gunnai and Junsai enter. Guxmai says he brings good 
news and begins in a mysterious manner: “Genta ^getue 
Sama, riding on his black horse Surusumi —" He ptttses 
and refuses to continue imtil he has received a “present" 
from Hciji. He then tells how at the battle of the Uji 
River, in which Kiso Yoshinaka was defeated, Gents, 
having \-owed to be the first to cross the flood ^ 

SI 
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SO Another warrior was before him, and all the army 
mocked, at him Kajvwara was publicly shamed and would 
have killed his son out of band but that would be 
saailege m the capital Genca is therefore being senl 
back to Kamakura, and there he will be ordered to com 
mit seppuku Kajiwara has issued instructions that he is to 
be treated with great seventy Gunnai adds that, when 
Genta is dead Htvjt will be bu father s heir and he and 
Junsai offer the young man their congratulations 

A voice announces the arrival of “ the young master ’ 
(a title to which Heiji has, of course, no right while Gcnta 
lives) Heiji presents his coat to Gunnai as a reward and 
goes out, followed by his jackals Tbe revolves 
Sc 3. Inner room of dse palace Genca Kagesue, a hand 
some young man wearing court dress, enters and asks to b« 
announced to his mother Enju comes to him joyfully 
rcwicing that Yontomo is waorious Genta confirms this 
adding that his father is well Enju then asks him, wicli 
some surprise, why he has come home while fighting still 
continues Genta answers that hi$ father ha$ ordered him 
to come, but has given no reason He expected that hi 
mother would have already heard horn rus fathet, bui 
Enju shows Kim Kajiwaca’s letter still unopened, saying n 
has only just arrived and she has not yet had time to read 
it She will do so at once While she is reading, Chidor 
brings Genta refreshments, u is plain from the way tht 
young people greet each other that they are on intimate 
terms Cnidori comments anxiously on Genta’s changed 
appearance, he has grown thin and pale Genta replies 
evasively and asks after Hciji Chidori answers that he is, 
so far as she is concerned, m “far too robust health >” At 
this moment Heiji enters, asking Genta for news of the battle 
*' m which, I suppose, you performed great feats of arms ’’ 
Genta says quietly that he thinks he won his spurs, but will 
describe the battle later Heiji presses him. and Genta docs 
so m a dramatic narration (sec page 443) The chanters tell 
how Kiso Yoshinaka angered the retired Emperor Go- 
Shirakawa by his overbearing behaviour, so that it was be¬ 
lieved that he aimed to overthrow the Imperial House 
Go-Shitakawa therefore commanded Yontomo to destroy 
Yoshmaka, and an army of twenty five thousand men was 
sent against him under Yoshitsune and Nonyon Yoshi 
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naka faced thisanny across the Uji River, not for from Kyoto, 
Knth only about five or sa thousand soldiers. It was the 
end of the first month and the river was swollen with melted 
snovif. *■ Yoshinaka’s warriors taunted their enemies and 
dared them to attempr the crossing, while they stood on the 
fir bank with their bows strung and their arrows ready. At 
first no one would venture; then he, Genta, decided to 
attempt the feat. He mounted his horse Surtisumi, the gift 
of Yoritomo, and entered the nver. Only one warrior, 
Sasaki Shiro Takatsuna, dared to follow him. 

. Ac this point Genta is roughly interrupted by Heiji, who 
says scornfully that, since the rest of the story will be painful 
to relate, he will cell it for his brother. Chidori bids him be 
quiet. Heiji retorts angrily that he knows the end of the tale: 
Takatsuna tvas the bener man and crossed first, more shame 
to his brother. Chidon refuses to believe this. She is sure 
that, even though Yoshinaka's warriors must have placed 
stakes under the water to bring the horsemen down, Genta 
was first. Genta cells her she is right; he won by a couple 
of yards. Heiji cries out that he is lying. He has had the 
true story from. Gunnai. Takatsuna cricked Genta by shout* 
ing to him chat his girths were slipping and, while Genta 
was tightening them, overtook and passed bm, reaching the 
shore &sc. Personally, Heiji adds, he admires Takatsuna's 
cunning and considers his brother utterly disgraced. Genta 
is silent, while Chidoti weeps. 

Heiji asks his mother whether she has not had the true 
story from their father and whether Genta does not merit 
death. He tries to take the letter from her, bur she strikes 
his hand away. She is m great distress. Heiji tells Genta 
that, if he had any proper feeling, he would have died be¬ 
fore this of his own free will, instead of waiting to be ordered 
by their father. Since he lacks the courage to die, he, Hei¬ 
ji,.will strike off his head and then, for the sake of the family 
honour, will give out that his brother committed seppuku as 
a samurai should. Heiji draivs his sword, but Genta disarms 
him and beats him with the flat of the blade. Heiji escapes 
from the room. Genta asks Chidori to feave him afone with 
his mother. When she has gone, he implores Enju to believe 
that he is not afraid to die. She asks him to explain this ex¬ 
traordinary story, and withsomehesitation,he does so. Some 
time ago his father, at archery practice, accidentally shot 
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their house, seppuku is too good foe him. She has decided 
to deprive him of his two swords and disinherit him, a far 
more shameful punishment. She orders Gunnai to bring 
her some old servant’s clothing, and presently Heiji enters, 
with Gunnai and Junsai, bringing the clothes. Heiji and 
Gunnai strip Genta. Heiji moclts his brother: the new 
clothes become him very well. Gunnai and Junsai, following 
their master’s lead, also scoff at and maltreat him, but his 
^iet dignity shames them into silence, to the annoyance of 
Heiji. Genta without a word bows his head and weeps, 
while Enju, teats in her eyes, tries to pretend that she also 
is deriding him. The noise attracts Chidori’s attention. She 
brands Enju as an inhuman mother. Looking at Heiji, Enju 
answers that she hopes that this will serve as a warning to 
Genta's brother. If Genta wishes to be reirutated, let him 
prove his worth fighting the Hetke. To Heiji she adds 
pointedly : “ Don’t you agree, my son ? ” Looking at Gen¬ 
ta with loving eyes, she says that he will soon win Tus spurs 
again. Genta in tears bows before her. 

' Heiji seizes Chidori, claimingthat now she must give up 
Genta and become his concubine. When Chidoti refuses 
angrily, he turns to his mother and claims that Genta and 
Chidoti are leven and have disgraced her roof. Enju feigns 
anger and drives Qudoti before her into another room. Gun¬ 
nai persuades Heiji that Chidori is not worthy of him, 
having been Genta’s mistress. Heiji, realizing that he has 
lost the girl through his own fault, draws his sword and 
attacks Genta, who strikes the weapon from his hand with an 
exhortation to more worthy behaviour. Heiji, crestfallen and 
shaken, is assisted from the room by Junsai. Gunnai abo 
tries to escape, but is recalled by Genta. He nervously 
reminds Genta that he is FCajiwara’s messenger and repre¬ 
sentative and therefore Genta owes him filial respect. Genta 
agrees ; then, seizing Gutmai and wrenchmg his sword from 
him, he cries : “It is your own sword that punishes you. Gen 
ta does not kill j'ou. Only his hand strikes.’’ When his enemy 
is dead, Genta wishes to uke leave of his mother, but real¬ 
izes that « is better if he does not. He comforts fumseff 
with the thought that he will soon return to her with some 
great feat of arms to his credit. He is about to go when the 
door opens and he sees Enju standing in iu She does not 
look at him, but, indicating the armour in the alcove, com- 
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mcnts that, although she annot give arms to a disinherited 
son, this harness, the gift of Yoritomo at Genta s birth, 
IS his own property and no one can prevent him from 
taking It away G»nta takes the armour and finds Chidori 
concealed behind the chest This, she explains, is also his 
mother’s kindness Enju has driven her away because of het 
sin of loving him Now they may go together to Shikoku 
to fight the Hcikc Solemnly they wish each other good 
fortune, bowing together m Enju s direaion They go 
towards the hanamichi Enju comes out of the house Stand 
ing with her back turned, she drops two packets of money, 
which they gather up, but she will not let them speak their 
thanks She extinguishes her lantern to hide her tears, and 
they salute her silently as the curtain is drawn 
Art II Sakaro 

Sc 1. The house of Matsuemon The boatman Matsue- 
nton IS m reality Higuchi Jiro Kanemitsu, the devoted 
retainer of Minamoto Kiso Yoshinaka and chiefof his “four 
Strong men ” or personal bodyguard 

When the curuin is drawn, a priest and a number of 
farmers are reciting the rosary Gooshtro, a fisherman, 
enters with his daughter, O Yoshi, Matsuemon’s wife, and 
O Yoshi s son by a former marriage, Tsuchimatsu, (Tsu 
chimatsu is in reality Kotnawaka, the son of Ktso Yoshi 
naka) Gonshiro thanks the priest and farmers for their 
prayers, telling them it is the third anniversary of the death 
of Tsuchimatsu’s father He apologizes for the mean enter 
tainmem he offers them, but explains that they have been 
away on a pilgrimage and have had many heavy expenses 
One of the farmers comments that Tsuchimatsu seems altered 
since their return He is not so big and strong and he no 
longer plays with the other children. Gonshiro sadly tells 
them that they had a most unfiirtunate mishap while visiting 
the Mu dera near Lake Biwa They were spending the night 
at Otsu when the village mo was attacked by armed samurai 
In the confusion Gonshiro had difficulty in finding the child, 
but they were at last able to escape to the mountains It was 
only then that they realized that the child with them was not 
Tsuchimatsu They returned to look, foe Kim, but it was 
hopeless everyone was scattered So they decided to care 
for this child as if he were their oivn and hope that some 
^ one else would do the same for the real Tsuchimatsu O 
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thinking Tsuchtmatsu must be outside, rushes to the door, 
calling his name and asking whether he has forgotten his 
home O Fude says sadly that he is not there In reply to 
their impatient questions, she reluctantly relates how on the 
night of the Otsu raid she and her party, which included an 
old man and a sick lady, O Fude’s mistress, were not able 
to escape as quickly as Gonshiro and O Yoshi Tsuchima 
tsu was torn from them in the fight and all they found of 
him when rhe brigandswtthdrewwas his headless body Only 
then did they realize that it was not their child who was 
killed — their little lord, O Fude adds for her mistress was 
his nurse They prayed that he might have escaped, but 
they could find no trace of him The sorrow was too much 
for her mistress, and the poor lady died Then O Fude 
found the travelling bag and thought it might serve as a 
clue She now begs Gonshiro to restore her little lord to her 
Gonshiro’s grief turns to anger The stranger boy is his 
grandson’s enemy, and the life of the one must pay foe the 
other’s The door opens and Matsuemon is discovered with 
the boy in his arms He has heard the story and bids 0 
Fude have no fear, for " our lord is safe in my keeping 
When the time is ripe I shall reveal who I am ” Gonshiro 
protests angrily, ordering Matsuemon to kill the child and 
avenge their son When he refuses, Gonshiro bids O Yoshi 
summon the neighbours and drive Matsuemon from the 
house He is no longer worthy to be her husband or his 
son Matsuemon lealiaes that he must disclose his scct« and 
trust to their personal loyalty He places the child m 0 
Fude’s arms, saying that he recognizes him as Komawaka, 
the son of the great Kiso Yoshinaka He himself is Higu 
chi Jiro Kanemitsu, the chief ofYoshinaka’s bodyguard To 
prove It, he speaks of her father, recently dead, condoling 
with her and praising her loyalty and devotion He then 
tells his story Before the battle of the Uji River, Kiso sent 
him off on a secret mission so that he was not present at his 
lord’s death When he learnt of it his one thought was 
vengeance , but he was alone against Yontomo’s forces and 
realized that his only hope was guile He came, therefore, to 
this place, close to the palace of Kajiwara, Yoritomo’s right 
hand man and took service with Gonshiro, whose daughter 
he married Thanks to Gonshito’s instruction, he was able 
to establish a conneaion with Kajiwara Now the time for 
60 
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vengeance has come, for he vnll command the ship carrying 
Yontomo’s brother, Yoshitsune, the slayer of Kiso Yoshi- 
naka. Knowing that his lord’s son is safe, his joy is perfect, 
and he will now die content. Surely this is a sign from the 
gods, a reward to O Fudc and himself for their loyalty. As 
a samurai he commands Gonshiro to spare the child and as 
a son he humbly begs Kim to do so. 

Gonshiro raises his head and says " Since my son is a 
samurai I must he one also. My son’s lord is my lord. 
Daughter, let us weep no longer. Tsuchimacsu has died as 
the son of a samurai should die, serving his master. You 
must give us a new Tsuchimatsu.” Matsuemon thanks the 
old man, and O Fude restores the child to him since she has 
nothing more to fear. She must leave, for she intends 
to find her sister (Chidori, see Act I), who has become 
a courtesan in this neighbourhood, and with her to avenge 
their father. That done, she will return. She refuses their 
proofed hospitality even for one night and goes on her way. 
Gonshiro bids O Yoshi model herself on mis fine woman. 
The three go to oder prayers for the repose of Tsuchimatsu's 
soul, carrying Komawaica with them. Some boatmen enter 
and call to Matsuemon. He comes out and they go oS to 
the river. 

Sc. 2. The river hank where Matruemon’s boat is moored. 
Matsuemon and the boatmen go on board. They carry oars. 
Matsuemon begins to instruct them in the art of sakaro. 
Suddenly the boatmen attack him. He overcomes them and 
flings them into the river, posing triumphantly. 

Sc. 3. Another part of the river bank^ showing the back of 
Matsuemon’s house and a large fsine tree. Matsuemon enters, 
followed by the fishermen of the village, who tell him that 
Kajiwara knows who he is and has ordered them to arrest 
him. Matsuemon cries out his real name and defies them 
to touch him. They close in, but he drives them off chasing 
them as far as the hanamichi. When they have beaten an 
ignominious retreat, Matsuemon climbs up to the pine tree 
and looks out over the countryside, seeing that he is sur* 
rounded ori all sides by the Gcnji army. O Yoshi comes in 
great distress to say that her ^ther has left the house without 
disclosing his destination. She fart that he may have gone 
to inform against Matsuemon. Hatakeyama Shigetada, 
the commander of the Genji troops, arrives and challenges 
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Matsuemon to fight At n- same moment Gonshiro returns 
with Komawaka on his back He admits that he indeed 
tvent to inform against Mat uemoA but he did it to safeguard 
the child and only when he knew that Kajiwara was already 
informed of Matsuemon s tdencicy and whereabouts By so 
doing he has been able to plead that the boy be spared as 
a reward for this service and also to point out that he is not 
the son of Matsuemon and so should not suffer with him 
He believes Matsuemon will understand his motives 
Meanwhile, Matsuemon refuses to fight with Shigetada 
only fCajiwara is a foe worthy of his sword. But since he 
realizes there is no escape he wll die by his own hand and 
Shigetada can carry his head to Kajiwara Shigetada begs 
him to allow himself to be taken prisoner adding that Yo 
shitsune is filled with admiration for Matsuemon’s devotion 

and loyalty to his lord Kiso YoshinaJea was a Genjt and 
Yoshitsune’s first cousin and since it has now been shown 
that the ptince was never involved in any plot agaitut the 
Imperial Throne, but died without a stain on hts honour 
Yoshitsune urges Matsuemon to transfer his allegiance to 
htnu This he can do without any shadow of disloy^ty Shi 
getada also hints that they know the child s teal identity, but 
there is nothing to fear on his account Matsuemon after 
an inner struggle, puts up his sword and allows Shigetada 
to take him prisoner He takes leave of O Yoshi and the 
boy, and is led away to Yoshitsune’s presence 


HIYOKU NO CHO YUm NO YOSHWARA 
(Lover’j Nigfitwwre in the Yoshiv/ata) commonly called Gom 
pachi Komurasaht Sevamono — Written by Fukumori Kyu 
suke 

The story of Gompachi and Komurasaki has had an 
immense success with the Japanese public Gompadii is the 
type of handsome, courageous scoundrel who is much ad 
mired, if only because retribution is bound to overtake him 
some day Komurasaki represents the beautiful courtesan 
who loves passionately and devotedly against all logic 

Shirai Gompachi, whose story is told in detail m 
Mitford s TaUs of Old Japan, was of samurai stock. At the 
age of sixteen he accidemally killed a fellow clansman m a 
dispute and was obliged to flee to Edo According to one 
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version, he was already betrothed to Komurasald, whom he 
was later to find again in the Yoshiwara. According to 
another, the Komurasald he found bore a striking resem¬ 
blance to the fiancee he had left behind. In Edo Gompachi 
was befriended by Banzuin Chobei (see the play 
page 8) and began the career of murders and robberies 
which ended in his execution. At first he seems to have been 
well-intentioned, seeking sfcrvicc with some man of rank. 
Either his search was hopeless or else he met Knmurasaki 
loo soon. As a result or family troubles, she had sold her¬ 
self into a house in the licensra quaner and by her looks 
and wit had become one of the most popular courtesans of 
Edo. Gompachi could not raise the money to redeem her, 
and later on any such desire must have been forgotten. He 
gave himself up to a life of debauchery and supported him¬ 
self by highway robbery and murder. He was a noted 
swordsman and owned one of the bloodthirsty” swords 
made by Mutamasa. For a time he prospered. But his 
crimes became more and more violent. Chobei broke offhis 
friendship. Police spies were sec to catch him. At last he 
was taken in the act and executed at Suxugamori like a 
common malefaaor. Chobei is said to have relented and to 
have taken the body and iu severed head to give them decent 
burial at the Tosho Shrine at Meguro. Here Komurasaki 
took her life before the freshly - turned earth. The priest 
buiied her in the same grave and carvtd on the common 
tombstone a picture of the kiyoh/, the legendary love-bird 
which only exists when it has found its mace. Lovers visit 
the gra\e to this day. 

There have been several \Trstons of this story or parts of 
it on the Kabuki stage. The present play gives a fanciful 
account of Gompachi’s end. 

Act I 

Thtexeevtion grownd tf r Sucugamori, near Edo. —It is night. 
Along the hanamicht comes a macabre procession •— torch- 
bearers, spearmen, and Gompachi, bound and dejeaed, 
mounted on a broken-down nag. They arc met by two offi¬ 
cials whose duty it is to see the execution performed. Gom¬ 
pachi is told to prepare himself for death. He kneels on 
the execution mat. His movements are slow and dream¬ 
like, as if he were in a dare. Suddenly Komurasaki comes 
tunning down the Krwmirf’i. At first she is held away by 
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gives both Yaji and Kita a good drubbing Kita escapes 
without too much damage but Yaji gets a blow on the head 
and IS stunned The fartnee thmlu he is dead He and the 
boy drag the body into the sexton's shed, dress it m grave 
clothes, and make off, carrying Yaji s clothes and bundle 
with them Yaji comes to and believes that he must be really 
dead At this point the anor is at liberty to improvise He 
usually takes off popular figures of the day, sumo wrestlers, 
his fellow Kabulo actors, or other notables, to the huge 
enjoyment of the audience Finally he tushes down the 
hanamtchi in pursuit of Kita 

A subsequent scene, sometimes played, shows their meet 
mg Kita is convinced that Yaji, still in grave clothes, is a 
ghost and attempts to have Kim cKotcised by the local priest 


HONCHO mjVSHIKO (Tht T*tniy Four ExampUs of 
Filial ftefv) JiJaimono — Written for the puppets by Chi* 
kamatsu Hanji (1725—1783), assisted by Miyoshi Shora 
ku (1696—1775’) and Takeda Inaba (dates uncertain) 
Fitst performed at the Takemoto-za, Osaka, in 1766 ana 
liter adapted for the FCabuki The original play was in five 
acts Only two survive, of which the second is by far the 
more famous and is frequently performed The role of 
Yaegaki hime in this act is considered one of the three more 
difficult “princess ” roles of the suge 

The play tells of various incidents m the feud between 
the Tal«da and Uesugi The Shogun Ashikaga Yoshi 
teru has recently been murdered, and the heads of these 
two noble houses deliberately take opposing sides in the 
ensuing civil wars, pretending to be bmer enemies in order 
to discover, in one camp or the other, the murderer This 
they at last succeed in doing 

The first of the two acts here summarized is hardly ever 
performed on the Kabuki stage, but since it is still in the 
repertoire of the puppet theatre, it is included here The 
second half of this act, which consists mainly of a senes of 
famasuc explanations of the extraordinary happenings of the 
first half, is so involved that it is largely incomprehensible 
even to a Japanese audience The authors have tried to 
simphiy these explanations as much as possible so that the 
playgoer may have some idea of what is happening 
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The chief points to bear in mind when seeing this aa 
are: (1) the rival clans of Takeda and Nagao (as the 
Uesugi are called in the play) are both anxious to secure 
the services of the two sons of the famous strategist Yama¬ 
moto Kansuke, since both young men are reputed equally 
able; (2) each of the sons has secretly committed htmsel/ 
to one or other of the clans, the elder, Yofcozo, to the 
Takeda and the younger, Jihizo, to the Nagao ; (3) their 
mother, Miyukt, who plays an important part in the plot, 
is aware of the commitments of her younger son, but not of 
those of her elder. 

In the first part of the act every effort is made to conceal 
the true situation, as tabulated above, from the audience. 
It is revealed only in the second half. The conduct of Yo- 
kozo and Jihizo is considered admirable, although to the 
Western playgoer they both appear to behave with extraor¬ 
dinary inhumanity cowards the persons nearest and dearest 
to them. 


Act I 

TAc houK of the viJov of Yamamoto Kentuke. Yamamoto 
Kansuke never attached himself to any particular datmyo, 
although many were anxious to count him among tnetr 
retainers. When he died his two sons were children, bur 
his wife, Miyuki, girded on his two swords and took Ms 
name, teaching her soru all she could of their father's sktJL 
Although, when the play opens, these two sons are grown 
men, she has not yet gn'en either his father’s name (which 
carries with it his renown) or his secret book of tacucs. 
Meanwhile, the two j-oung men live in sedusios nr-di 
their mother, calling themsehes Yolcoro aad Jiizo and 
supporting the family by hunting and fishing. 

When the curtain is drawn the suge represesis a wintry 
scene. Within the house O Tane, Jihizo's wL^e, is nursing 
a baby while two farmen are warming diemselves at the fire. 
Of the two brothers they comment iMt me elder is a hard, 
cruel man, but the younger is kind and gentle. So is hi* 
wife, and both care for Yokoro's child as if it were theit- 


own. C7 Tane stops tfieir ctitickis. Jihizo enters carni'?-* 
a rod and his catch. He has been to fish for his 
supper. The farmers re.Turfc that, in spite of Jihi«*'* : ^ 
tion to her, the old Udy always prefers her elder j 

alone, Jihizu tells his wife Co prepare the fish. ' 
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his mother, who w asleep n the inner room, and the child, 
who IS well O Tanc, in rears, cries out against Yokoro’s 
cruelly in forcing them to abandon their own son Minema 
tsu, so that she may nurse his son jirokichi She tells 
Jihizo that during his absence Yokoro has been trying to 
make love to her Jihizo must tell her whai he has done 
with their child Jihizo silences her, adding that Mmema 
isu IS happier than in this wretched house ^In an eatliet 
scene, still occasionally performed by the puppet theatre, it 
IS told how Jihuo abandoned his son with a label bearing 
his name attached to his clothes, by the frontier post be 
tween the properties of the Takeda and the Uesugi) Jihizo 
looks for nis mother in the warm inner room not finding 
her, he seeks her m the garden 

Snow IS falling Nagao Saburo Kagekatsu enters 
disguised as an ominary man, wearing high and carry 
ing an umbrella He is followed by a band of rctamtrs 
He IS the son of Nagao KensKln, the head of the house of 
Nagao, aetd has come secretly to offer Jihizo the command 
ofhis father’s army because he knows Jihizo to be an upright 
man and believes him tohaveinheritrahis father’s skill and 
knowledge Miyuki appears from the other side of the stage, 
leaning on a stick Jinizo follows holding an umbrella over 
her and begging her ro hurry into the house out of the snow 
Miyukt speaks sharply to him, telling him not to order her 
abwt Sne refuses the fish which he has caught she rcatly 
wants a dish of bamboo shoots JiKieo answers mildly that 
in winter there are none She rounds upon him saying that 
a dutiful son would find a way of obtaining some for her 
She always hoped chat one of her sons would follow in the 
footsteps of her famous husband and to this end she has 
taught them all she could of his secret art But Jihizo is so 
stupid that she can get nothing into his thick head, he 
cannot perform the smallest task. All hvs pretended devo¬ 
tion is to cajole her into letting him. assume Kis fathers 
name and honours Jihtzo denies it m tears Miyuki angri 
ly tries to beat him with her stick, but stumbles and almost 
falls When Jihizo tries to support her, she pushes him 
away One of her gcla slips from her foot and slides over 
towarefs the gate Nagao Kagekatsu, who has overheard 
the whole conversation, picks tt up and, coming forward, 
returns it to her Miyuki thanks him repeatedly and, send 
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ing Jikizo awiy, invites FCagekatsu into the house. He tells 
her the purpose of his visit. MiyuUi asks him which son 
he means to honour, anti he names the elder, Yokozo. 
Miyuki says Yokozo is away at present, but finally promises 
his services to Kagekatsu. He gives her a mysterious box, 
but commands her not to open it. He makes her swear that 
if Yokozo does not become his retainer her head shall be 
forfeit. He leaves. 

Yokozo returns carrying some game birds. His mother 
begs him to come in and warm himself, but he speaks 
roughly to her. Jihizo brings hoc water to wash his brother's 
feet, but Miyuki insists on doing this herself. Yokozo, 
however, hints that he would prefer “ the comforting couch 
of a young woman’s hands ” (i. e., O Tane). He orders 
the birds prepared for his own dinner. Hts mother leads 
him to the Kotdtsu in the inner room and makes him lie 
down under the outlt, but he complains that it is not warm 
enough because the old lady has been making use of it be¬ 
fore him. When his mother wishes to rub his feet, he again 
says that he would prefer O Tane and calls to her, asking 
what she is doing and where her child Minematsu is. O 
Tane answers that Jihizo took him away, as Yokozo or¬ 
dered, two days ago. Yokozo mocks her, saying that it 
was on her account that he drove his own wife away. He 
suggests that since O Tane is feeding hts son (thus making 
it in some way her child also) it would be a good idea if 
he and Jihizo not only shared a child but a wife as well. 
He threatens that if O Tane will not consent he will ill-treat 
hts old mother, to whom her husband Jihizo is so devoted. 
When O Tane shakes her head he immediately begins to 
abuse Miyuki for not waiting on him better. 

A messenger announces that the prince Takeda Shingen 
is coming to visit Yamamoto Kansuke. Miyuki, in some 
doubt, orders Jihizo to entertain him suitably. Some re¬ 
tainers arrive at the gate, and presently Karaori, the wife of 
Takeda Shingen’s chief retainer, enters carrying a child in 
her arms. Jihizo remarks in surprise that they were expea- 
® great lord, not a woman. Karaori shows them the 
baby who, she discloses, has been found and adopted as his 
heir by Takeda Shingen. Jihizo and O Tane recognize in 
him their own son Minematsu. Karaori tells Jihizo that in 
view of his reputation as a wse and great strategist the 
69 
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young prince has come to enlist his services hhizo 

ta«ics he Wlf^ "*!!“ f’oot of 

nU,?’ any lord Karaori 

hrtu, turning to O Tane she tells 

VhL L »A a lab.l reaj.„g 

child but ' “? T'^y ’'*''' ‘"'J “ fc'J Ac 

,. Xjrl I ‘‘‘’'C "‘’■'■"'g but cry He 

If she does not do so the baby will die Ort^ u 
tears anti »Ji» u l ‘^y wu aie U lane bursts into 

and IS sucWed^l ’ '“P* f'" arms 

to «oo ls lb " .?“* commands J.hizo 

ssuiTt-jf■' 

i“tj: ‘bf^f ■'“V {Affioiihrti: 

.hetS: h° iHoTiLfl""*'", »".-"5c/„d 

”■* The hfc of ,h '! b'cc m.,,1 he bus ob,„„ed h,. 

hides i„ r.h;*ef ote^r® '°"‘ “ “ ” S^e 

to him JihieiJ’reran'ds W tiut”'““ ° “ 8° 

gate will be di.nl^^ *''*'' °"® «ep towards the 

5e h 1 ^es Tit fXd'" “■* '''"■ll Avoece 

Left elouf O 

Again she he.es Irchd^V:" 

much for her She urns dni™ V longing is too 

to the gate She eX. pulTSji’^ ‘ “'>'^“"5! 8“’ 
Jieokichi begins to cry and she Ac lock 

to sleep Her own child tecurn and rock him 

At last^she success „ir“ “■*,*' '"“'-a to die gate ' 
to her As she stand ”® °'‘= ''“P" bet son 

declares that Jihiz“f„"“"'“8 >”“• Kataoti emerges and 
J liizo IS non. committed to the Takedas She 
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will tell her husband the good news. O Tanc moves to¬ 
wards the house with her child at her bteast. Suddenly a 
dagger is flung at the baby and kills him. The two women 
arc frozen with hoiror. Yokozo comes out and, snatching 
up Jirokichi, carries him away. Finding her voice, O Tanc 
swears that, as it must have been Yokozo who killed her 
son, she will be revenged on him. The revolves. 

A bamboo thiehet, covered mth snow. Jihizo enters, wear¬ 
ing a straw raincoat, and begins to dig rather hopelessly for 
young shoots. Some doves hover round him. It occurs to 
him that they may be messengers from his father’s spirit, 
and that the secret books of tactics may be hidden here. 
Yokozo enters and hides where he can watch him. Jihizo 
continues to dig. His spade strikes something hard. Yo- 
kozo jumps out and claims "the book buried there.” 
They quarrel and come to blows. They pelt each other 
with snowballs, and then both fall to digging feverishly. 
They uncover a chest, but their hands are so cold that they 
drop it They struggle for it, and their fight carries them 
onto the hanemieht. The stage revolves. 

Miyuii's house. Miyukt opens the doors and calls to her 
sons: the time has come for them to take honourable serv¬ 
ice. She thanks Jihizo for fetching her “ the bamboo 
shoots from under the snow ” and commends his devotion. 
She commands Kim to guard the house. Jihizo withdraws. 
Yokozo places the chest before his mother. She promises 
him a good master and a fitting dress for his new station 
She brings out an uncresied white robe and a dirk on a 
plain wo^en sund, saying that he muse die, for she has 
need of his head. She explains that she has learned that 
he, Yokozo, took service secretly with Nagao Kagekatsu 
when some days previously the prma saved his life. Yokozo 
therefore owes him a great debt. From the document found 
in the box Kagekatsu left in her charge she has discovered 
that Kagekatsu’s life is forfeit and, since Yokozo resembles 
him closely, she believes the time has come for him to give 
. proof of his loyalty to his lord and pay the debt he owes 
bam. (This is the only refeTcnct in. tivtse vmo surviving acts of 
the play to the fact that the Nagaos and the Takedas are, 
in fact, both loyal supporters of the Ashikaga Shogunate 
and their supposed enmity is a ruse. The document in 
question is a solemn undertaking on the part of Nagao 
7i 
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^■liogun Yoshiicm lo book wilbm three years or ofe in 

X'Z’th'h' nnnotescap/she 
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t-'^^’olden to the enemy, so m the forth 
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coming battle be will wear one getd onl/. He and Jihizo 
will meet on the battlefield. 

Yokozo fastens the white banner to a bamboo stem and 
poses once more, while the joruri sing in praise of his 
courage and loyalty. 

Act II 

The Inetnse-Buming Scene {JUthiko no Ba). Takemolo ac¬ 
companiment. 

The palace of Nagao Kenshtn, near Lake Suwa. Four 
ladies-in-waiting are discussing their young mistress, Yae- 
gaki-hime, whose betrothed, Takeda Katsuyori, the son 
of Takeda Shingen, committed suicide on the eve of the 
wedding. He did this because of the violent enmity which 
sprang up between the young people’s parents after the 
murder of the Shogun Yoshitera (see introductory notes to 
the play). Yaegaki-hime has fallen into so melancholy a 
mood that her father, Nagao Kenshin, is at his wits’ end. 
This evening he has arranged a concert of koto music to 
distract her. The ladies go out to prepare for the enter* 
lainment. 

Katsuyori appears in formal dress, wearing his swords. 
He explains that, as he has been brought up in the country, 
he is not known in the capital. Hence, since he is believed 
to be dead by the people of the bouse, he has come dis¬ 
guised as a gardener, hoping to recover an heirloom of hts 
family now in Nagao Kenshin’s possession. This heirloom 
is a helmet entrusted by his father to the Suwa Hosho 
Shrine for safekeeping. It has now been bestowed by the 
priests upon his father’s enemy 

On either side of the central room arc two smaller rooms, 
the doors of which are closed. Those of Yaegaki-hime’s 
room are now opened, and she is discovered within, con¬ 
templating a portrait of her dead fiance. The doors of the 
second room are next opened to reveal Nureginu, Yaegaki- 
hime’s chief lady-in-waiting, praying before a shrine for the 
soul of her dead husband, for this is the anniversary of his 
death. Seeing her, Katsuyori remembers that today is the 
anniversary of the death of the samurai who died in his 
stead. He also prays, (This samurai was in fact Nureginu’s 
husband, who closely resembled Katsuyori. Nureginu is 
Katsuyori’s accomplice.) 

Yaegaki-hime speaks to the portrait, reminding her dead 
73 
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betrothed that ,hey „ere promised to each other by their 
patents when they were diildrei, She will always be faith 

ca led ..To ■""'-..'T"' o “r “ ‘P™*' 

called Returning Soul, she bums il before the portrait 

and implores Rat.uyori s spin, to speat to her just once, 
o that she may have a loving word lo treasure all her life 
I^n the garden Katsuyori hean Yaegalci hime sobbing and 
^jses the reason Nuregmu is weeping also She®rise) 
andcomesout ofherroom She sees Kaifuyori and, calling 
h m by ihe name he uses m his gardener’s disgu.se. Mm 
nsahu asics him dae reason for h.s fine cloAes He reph.s 
that his ™ster, Kensh.n, has sent for him Ntireginu 
notices that the crest on h.s Icimono is that worn her 
husband on the day of h.s death She again bursts into 
tmrs Yaegalci h.me hears her weeping and loofcs out fiom 
hn .nT K^^Ufori. but believes that it IS 

dies?,, s i, “ if Meanwhile, Katsnyon 

eZ h u Watehing them, Yae 

Kd hi d *■' '• "ct after all flesh 

h?m ash h ' Ift room and stare, at 

him asking whedaer he is no. Katsuyori He answers diat 

remind S"'*'"" M.nosafcu Yaegaki hime says he 

shTand eh ‘’'“‘*'5^ She asb Nureg.nu whedier 

she n ^ embarrassed, answers that 

he Z7' "" Yaegaki h.me reftmes to beheve 

dmielit v“ u"? ‘’""S Nuregmu fervently 

IS not M aegakt hime goes on to say that, if Mmosaku 
like tlh •"aband, she herself would 

mnn T' a'S-a'-'J »■* him and asks Nure 

ginn to act as go between Nureg.nu looks at her .n 

hmirchdV'M™”! 't" 'battght Vaegafc. 

h:™*cX.tTt'’mmr"'^S™wn„® Yaefak. 
rather hesitantly, to do whL 2 N“teg,nu promises, 

the 0irl will ^ ran to help her, provicJed 

Yaeibh™,®"" Tf *a. her loie is Lnuine 

Nmfemu 1;T? ‘‘l”?” “ Katsuyori? letter 

the helmet, he must beT» the young man wants 

Yaepaki hime however He again denies it 

tto'''cver, remains convinced that her lover 
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has miraculously returned. She implores him to tell her 
the truth, saying that, though, he may hide hom. all the 
world, he cannot hide from her. (This is sung by the 
Takemoco singers.) Katsuyori continues to reject her 
advances, reiterating that he is only the gardener. Yacgaki- 
hime’s faith is shaken by hts coldness. She begs Nureginu 
to hill her if this ts in truth not Katsuyon. If she has 
offered herself to another man, her betrothed’s portrait will 
never forgive her. Nureginu praises her faithful love and 
assures her that it really ts her Katsuyori. She cannot beat 
to torture the girl any longer, and the two young people 
rush towards each other. 

The voice of Nagao Kenshm is heard calling for Mino- 
saku (Katsuyori), whom he intends to send to the town of 
Shiojiri, on the other side of Lake Suwa, with a letter. 
Katsuyori breaks aivay from Yaegaki-hime as Kenshin enters 
carrying a letter case. Tins he hands to Katsi^ori, who 
leaves at once. Kenshm calls for his retamer Shtrasuga 
Rokuro» and tells him chat, since the lake is frozen over, 
they cannot go to Shtojirt by boat as planned, but must 
ambush Katsuyori on his return journey. Rokuro retires, 
promising to bring back Katsuyon’s head. Kenshm sends 
another retainer, Hara Kogunji, to join him. 

Yaegaki'hime, who has been listening, now asks, m great 
distress, what has happened; Kenshin tells her that he has 
recognized Katsuyori and is sure he intends to steal the 
helmet placed in his charge by the Suwa Hosho Shrine, 
Yaegaki-hime pleads with her father, but in vam. Kenshin 
calls Katsuyori the enemy of their house and accuses Yae¬ 
gaki-hime of treachery. He drags the weeping girl into the 
house, Nureginu following. The stag: rerolves. 

The girden of l^agao Kenshm’s palace. (This scene is ac¬ 
companied by koto music.) The helmet is kept in a small 
pavilion. There is also a pond. Yaegaki-Kime comes alone 
into the garden and, while listening to the music, mourns 
over her lover, Katsuyori, who is going to his death. She 
has begged her father repeatedly to spare him, but it is use¬ 
less. She would do anything to save him. If only the lake 
were not frozen over shi would cross it by boat and so ar¬ 
rive before her father’s reuiners and warn Katsuyori of the 
ambush. But on foot a prl cazmot hope to overtake men. 
All she can do is pray. She goes into the pavilion and 
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prays for Katsuyon before the helmet, for she fcnov^s *t was 
long treasured by his family She takes it from the shrine 
and carries it out into the garden Although it is hMVy, she 
IS miraculously able to hold it aloft She suddenl/ notices 
that the moon’s redezion in the pond is blotted out hy a fox 
face Surprised she puu down the helmet and stares into 
the water Only her own reflexion gazes back at her She 
lifts the helmet once more and looks again Again she sees 
the reflexion of a fox She recalls that the fox is the familiar 
of the god to whom the Suwa Shrme is dedicated ^nd she 
guesses that fox spirits ate protecting the helme< "They 
seem to beckon to her She remembers the old saytng that 
if a fox can cross the ice when the lake ts frozen is safe 
for a human being to venture She wonders whether her 
devotion to Katsuyon has touched the god, and hf intends 
her to save her lover and restore the helmet to him She 
puts on the helmet Fox fires blaze up around he^ 
protect her and the tteasute Bette drums ate heat’d The 
fox spirits lead Yaegaki hime away to guide her iCtoss the 
frozen lake 
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HONZO SHIMOYASHIKJ {fJonzo in the Detached Palace). 
Jidaimono. — Written by Akesbiba Genzo. This play is 
rather more than one of the rtiimerous plays written round 
the Chushingura theme. It is an appendix to Kanadehon 
Chushlnpira, since it fills in a blank in the original pUy, 
telling^m what befell Kakogawa Honzo (the only entirely 
invented character in Kanadehon Chushinpira) during the 
time when he was detained by his lord's business/’ and 
his wife and daughter travelled alone to the house of Obo- 
shi Yutanosuke in Yamashina. At the end of the play he 
sets out to join them and Yuranosuke wearing the komufo 
disguise in which he appears in Act IX of Kanadehon Chu- 
ihingura. 

Momoi Wakasanosuke mourns bitterly for Hnya Han- 
gan Takasada. He is yoimg and hot-tempered, and he 
cannot forget that he was only saved from a like fate by 
what he considers unworthy conduct on the part of his chief 
councillor, Kakogawa Homo. It is intolerable that Honzo 
should have stooped to bribery on his behalf. Moreover, 
although Honzo’s well-meant efibrts did indeed save his 
)’oung master from Kono Moronao's insults, they only 
servM to bring them down in an even more violent form on 
the head of the unfortunate Enya Hangan, giving rise to the 
events wluch ended with his death. Sore in spirit, Waka- 
sanosuke places Monzo tmder house arrest in one of his 
country mansions, there to await his pleasure. 

Argument: When the curuin is drawn, Honzo is dis¬ 
covered in the main room of the house, awaiting his lord’s 
decision. Wakasanosuke's young sister, Michitose-hime, 
is also here in retreat. She was engaged to Enya Hangan’s 
younger brother and heir, Nuinosuke, but as a result of the 
scan^ the match has been broken off. She laments her 
misfortunes and finds sympathy and comfort with Honzo. 
Inami Banzaemon, another of Wakasanosuke’s retainers, 
has conceived a plot to profit by this situation. He has 
poisoned his lord’s mind against Honzo, whom he hates, 
but be also aspires to marry Michitose-hime. He knows 
dial he cannot do this with Wakasanosuke's consent. He 
therefore prevails on Wakasanosuke to come to punish Hon¬ 
zo for his “ conduct univorthy of a samurai,” and once this 
has been achieved, he plans to kill Wakasanosuke himself. 
He arrives at the house and informs Honzo that their lord 
77 
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IS oti his way He then contcives to put poison m hu 
mastec’s favourite sake pot Honzo sees him making these 
arrangements without understanding what is afoot. Before 
he can enquire further, the arrival of Wakasanosufce is an 
nounced and Honzo is bound and removed to await his fote 
Wakasanosukc is so angry with Honzo thanks to Ban 
zaetnon’s insinuations and has so for forgotten ail that he 
owes his chief counciKot that he condemns him to death 
Since Honzo is not of high rank, the execution will take 
place m the garden, but although he is not to be allowed 
the most honourable form of death, that by his own hand 
he will not die as a felon, his lord intends to execute him 
himself Honzo is led out and kneels on the execution mat 
V/akasanosuke enters the room overlooking the garden and 
waits, his face inscrutable, while Banzaemon busies himself 
ostentatiously with preparations for the execution Waka 
sanosuke draws his sword, purifies it, and advances Then 
with one blow he decapitates the evil Banzaemon and cuts 
Honzo’s bonds He reveals that he has become aware of 
Banzaemon’s plotting He asks for sake, and it is brought 
to him in his own pot, but, before he can drink, Honzo 
realizes the meaning of what he witnessed earlier in the day 
and proves his fidelity by en^Cytng the poisoned wine over 
a plant m the garden, i^tch is immediately shrivelled up 
Much moved, Wakasanosukc asks what he can do to reward 
him Honzo humbly begs leave to resign from his master s 
service, saying that he blames himself bitterly for being the 
instrument of Enya Hangan’s death. He wishes to make 
such amends as he can He intends, therefore, to seek out 
Oboshi Yuranosuke, who is rumoured to be planmng to 
avenge his lord Honzo proposes to ask to be allowed to 
play some part in die vendetta Wakasanosukc reluctantly 
grants his request and, m order that he also may play some 
part m the vengeance, although officially he cannot associate 
himself in any way with the he gives Honzo a plan 

of the layout of Kono Moronao's mansion in Edo He 
offers Honzo sake, and the two drink to the success of Yu 
ranosuke and his companions Honzo puts on the disguise 
he will wear for the joum^ and takes up the flute which 
will declare him a komuso (travelling musician) He and 
his lord tenderly take leave of each other Wakasanosukc 
sadly watches Kis faithfol mainer go on his way Honzo, 
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covering his Head with his wide wicker travelling-hat, sets 
out to repay the debt he feels he owes to the spirit of Enya 
Hangan Takasada. 


HORIKAfFA NAm NO TSUZUMl (Tie Echo of a 
Drum near the Hori Rinr). Sewamono. — Written for the 
puppets by Chikamatsu Monzaemon (1653—1724) and 
later adapted for the Kabuki. 
r Act I 

The house of Nariyama Chudayu near the Hart J^irer not fat 
from Osaka. O Tone, the elder daughter of Nariyama Chu¬ 
dayu, is married to a samurai named Okura Hikokuro. 
Hikokuro is in the service of the local lord and his duties 
at the castle and elsewhere take him continually from home. 
At the moment, he is away tn Edo, and O Tane has come 
to stay at her father’s house until his return. O Tane bit¬ 
terly reseats her husband’s long absences. She and Hiko- 
kuro have known and loved each other since they were 
children, and her weddine day was the happiest of her life. 
But now she hardly sees ner husband; he is often away for 
months and, even when he ts at home, he has to spend 
half of every month on duty at the castle. O Tane broods 
over her loneUness and finds secret relief in drinking. She 
tries to fight against the desire for sake, for her father is 
a notorious drunkard, and her mother, on her deathbed, 
begged her children not to toudi wme. One of O Tanc’s 
sorrows is that she has no idtildren. She and her husband 
have adopted her younger brother Bunroku as their son. 

When the scene opens, O Tane and her younger sister 
O Fuji are in the back garden of their father's house, 
cleaning and airing some clothes. O Tane is in a depressed 
state of mind and pours out her unhappiness to O Fuji. 
Hikokuro’s kimono is hanging in the sun, and O Tane 
rather frightens O Fuji by pretending it is her husband, 
just returned, and fondling it. Presently Bunroku comes 
out of the house. He is a bt^, still wearing his front-lock- 
He fc//s his "mother ” that the new teacher, ftooi whom 
he is to learn singmg and how to play the hand-drum, has 
arrived from Kyoto. He asks O Tane to come and 
interview him. The stage levolrer. 

The teacher, a good-looking samurai named Miagi Gen* 
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emon, is waiting in the reception room at the front of the 
house, where Bunroku brings him tea O Tane and O Fuji 
enter, and greetings ate exchanged Genemon and O Tanc 
discuss the lessons, and she o&rs him sake to clinch the 
bargain Genemon is impressed by the excellence of the 
sake O Tane’s weakness becomes apparent in the way she 
drmks and allows herself to he persuaded to take a second 
and then a third cup BumokiJ asks to be permitted to 
drink too, and she lets him have a sip, finishing the cup 
herself Genemon gives a demonstration of his skill, and 
the party becomes lively Night is falling A servant comes 
to fetch O Fuji, who is staying with an aunt to make room 
for her elder sister at home The house settles down for the 
night, but presently a samurai steals to the gate and, seeing 
O Tanc sitting alone before her mirror, creeps up behind 
her She catches sight of his reflection and turns, frightened, 
to find It IS one of net husband s colleagues, Isobo Shoe 
moa She asks in surprise what he is doing there, and 
why he has not gone to Edo «ntK the rest He tells her 
that It IS because of Keeself Surely she must realize how 
long he has been m love with her He has pretended to 
be ill so as to remain behind He attempts to embrace 0 
Tone, but she, although a little fuddled with the wine she 
has drunk, has her wits sufficiently about her to repel hun 
firmly with her husband s kimono, which she has spread 
over her knees Shoemon draws his sword and threatens 
to kill her and himself At this moment the voice of die 
music teacher 15 heard m the next room O Tane uses him 
as an excuse to persuade Shoemon to leave He will not 
do so, however, until she has promised to meet him next 
day ather own house where diey can be undisturbed Shoe 
mon goes, and O Tane bars the gate behind him When 
she returns to the house, Genemon comes out of his room 
and tells her abruptly that he is leaving at once O Tanc 
realizes that he must l»ve overheard the scene with Shoe 
mon and, with an idea of somehow cxplaioing the matter 
away and so preventing Genemon from spreading scandal 
about her, she implores him to stay and pours out all her 
troubles- She brings him sake and after a little accepts some 
herself Genemon, overcome by the wine he has drunk, 
does his best to console her O Tane puts Hikokuro s 
kimono over his shoulders and, dnmkenly identifying him 
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wtK her aH^fnt Huiband, allows hirn to Inc! her au-ay to 
h/i room. 

Shewmon it still strsptciously hannnp about at the loctcH 
patp. but finally poes otT, disgruntlca. On His way hp mrpt* 
a nripst from the Joshm Temple who rreopnixes him and 
asts whedipr he thinks it is too bte to have a word with O 
Tane, for whom he has a meiupc. Shoemon offers to dc- 
]im U for him and with tins eanoe goes back to the pate. 
O Tanc comes from Genemon’s room in a state of dishcstl- 
ment and, leaminp that it is a mesupe from the temple, 
dues not trouble, as it ts dark, to set herself to n'pnu. 
Genemon comes out behind her. As soon as she unbars 
the pate, Shoemon butsu tn. The three stumble about in 
the darkness, Genemon trytnp to reach the pi« and escape. 
Before he does so, Shoemon catches hold his tlees'C and 
tips it out. He comes upon the trailing end of O Tane’a 
obi and ii not stow to guess what has luppened. 

Act n 

Tie fioate cf Otvrj Hitolam. O Tane is expecting a 
child, and the tearuiil about her is known to the whole 
neighbourhood. Only Hikekuro is ip^norant of it. He U 
happw to be home again and has brought presents from Edo 
for all the family. He has rtnimed in company with h«i 
sitter’s husband, and now. to hu astonuH-menr, a pft of the 
long Imcn girdles associated *nth prepnanej* is brought from 
her. Hikekuro thinks there u some mistake and it amused 
Pretently O Fuji comes into the room. She it anxtoax 
about O Tane, for in fexidsl Japan the unfaithful wife was 
pupJihed with death. She has been trying to think of some 
wiy of inducing Hikokuro to sjxirr her sister and has 
decided thar, if s.He can permade firm to make love fo her^ 
self, she TTuy be able to ihame Kim into focgmng O Tane. 
She iKer«fb« tnakri up a story abeajt Kinng been in 
lore with him and at vx same time tnes to sap s letter into 
his ileoT. Hikokuro merefr tells her not to be nd.cu~3v». 
He £..ngi the letter on the ficor and goes out. pursued by 
O Fup. O Tane, who ts irs the next room, cwies m, pick* 
up the letter and reads it, A moment liter O Fuy rrtumi 
O Tane fiaicnttly beats her young sister, and n emfr md-aced 

i:» br DunreixL O Itjp coofierie* her itringrm. ar»i 
OTa.-w If both imivKfdanti btwTsfied Ttunratr tntem^rd 
bv ihe sound t*f rcnem, trwJ K»«i!r lease ihr tonm as I l.lo- 
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don Basbi; a recent adaptation,, made for Onoe Bailco VI. 

Argument: After the fight at Modori Bridge, in which 
Watanabe Genji Tsuna was nearly carried off by the 
demon Ibaraki, but saved himself by cutting off her arm, 
Tsuna locks the severed limb in a chest, hung about with 
holy symbols, and with his three companions takes mms to 
mount guard over it in hia house. He is certain that Iba¬ 
raki will,try to retrieve her atm. 

One day when Tsuna is on duty, his aunt, Mashiba, to 
whom, he is much attached, cesnes to the gate, having 
travelled from her distant home to visit him. She is a frail, 
gentle old lady. Tsuna is upset at having to deny her, hut 
explains that he has sworn to let no one into the house and 
cannot break his vow. Mashiba is cast down and complains 
sadly of her weariness and her nephew’s cruelty. As she 
stands be gg ing at the gate, she seems all frail sweetness, 
but every now and then something (juite different looks out 
of her eyes. AUo, her kimono is curiously arranged, as if 
she had only one arm. Tsuna is adamant; he sits sternly 
on guard within the gate. The old lady prepares to return 
home. She slowly makes her way along the hartamichi, falter- 
ins and looking back over her shoulder. She is so pathetic 
a figure that at the very last minute Tsuna relents. He calls 
her back and invites her into the house. Mashiba returns 
With alacrity, and is offered food and drink. Tsuna’s young 
sword-bearer, Otowaka, dances for her entertainment, and 
is followed by Tsuna, who performs a dance describing his 
fight with the demon. Finally, Mashiba herself rises and 
dances with great skill and grace. Tsuna is so touched and 
charmed that he asks her what he can do to show his 
appreciation. Mashiba replies that she is interested in his 
story and would very much like to see the demon’s severed 
arm. Tsuna demurs, but finally consents. The chest is 
brought forward and unfestened. Tsuna turns his back 
while the old lady looks into the box. Suddenly she seizes 
the atm and stands clasping it to her, her face transformed 
by hate and triumph. Tsuna mms and rcalires that Mashi¬ 
ba is Ibaraki in disguise. He draws bis sword, but sKe 
ei-sdes him and he pursues her from the stage. 

A comic interlude follows, performed by five of Tsuna s 
servants, who arc terrified by the sounds of battle and the 
thunder and lighming which accompany it. 

as 
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JbaraLi reappears m her true shape as a monstrotis fiend, 
soli clutching her severed arm She defends herself from 
Tsuna’s onslaughts with a wiodi’s mallet and escapes with 
her trophy, bounding down the hanamtch m a trnjtnphant 
TOppO 

ICHJ NO TANl FUTABAGUNKI {Tht Chtomclt of At 
Battle of lehi no Tant) Jttiiimono of the Hcike^enti Cycle 
(see page 418) — Written by Namiki Sosuke ana his as 
sistants The original play, m five acts, was first staged m 
1751 at the Toyotake za, one of the two great pupp« 
theatres of Osaka It was later adopted by l^buki The 
part of Kumagai is considered one of the greatest roles of 
the live theatre 

Of the long play, only two acts are still performed and 
form a complete play m themselves They tell the story of 
a dramatic incident during the battle of Ichi no Tam, the 
fight between the ezperienced Genji warrior Kiunag^i 
Naorane and the Heihe boy hero Taira Atsumori The 
death of Atsumofi is described in detail m the 
gaurt and is the subject of two Noh plays, Auumon and 
Ikuta The monogaun, the dramatized account of the nght 
given by Kumagai m Act II, follows the desaipt'on in the 
Hefke Manogalan very closely It is some of the finest poetry 
to be heard on the stage and gains through the interprets 
tion of the living actor It is interesting that it is m no way 
lifted from either of the Noh plays In these, the 
accounts of the fight dwell rather upon incidents before the 
battle and only briefiy recount Atsumori’s death 

Seventeen years before the play opens, Fuji nO Kata, a 
lady*in waiting to the Emperor, haci among her ladies w' 
named Sagami. Sagamt fell tn love with a warrior of the 
proscribed Genji faction, Kumagai Jiro Naozane r« * 
lady of the court to take a lover was an offence punisna e 
by death, or at die best exile, and Kumagai was, motto«t> 
of the enemy clan Sagami was already with child, 
plight was desperate, but her mistress took pity on er 
With the help of Fuji no Kata the pair were able to By ^ 
Western Japan They vowed eternal gratitude to her oy 
no Kata was also at that time pregnant by her lover, o 
was the Emperor himself She was married shortlya ter 
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wanli lo Tiunemori, ihe nepKmr of the alI-po»iTTftil Tain* 
Ki)vmcrl. Her child, Attumori« **•!» hrcKiph: up at 
Ttunemoria son. The debt of graiittide cn^rd hv Kumapji 
and hit wife in Fuji no Kau wat IcnoHii to Yothicsunr. 
He also knew iliai m Auumori's vetnt ran J/nperiaJ bJood- 
On the ex'e of the battle of Ichi no Tam, Yoshioune sensed 
that an Inescapable destiny would cause Kumagat and Atsu- 
mori to meet on the field. Decause of hts debt, Kumagai 
must not kill Atsumori, nor must he shed Imperial blow. 
Vet as a soldier it would be ahamefuf for him to spare an 
enemy. Therefore Voshitiune determined to suggest to 
Kumarai the tragic but only stray out of the diletn.tu. He 
caused the priest Benket to write a notice and place it 
against a young cherry'tree grosmng before Kunsagai s head- 
cuarten. The notice read: “Anj-one lopping a branch 
from this tree must lus-e a finger cut ofT.” There ts here a 
play on the seords, " one branch,” •* one finger,” and ” one 
sen,” the hidden meaning the nonce being : ” Anjvne 
killing a ion must kill hi* o»«s son.” 

Art I 

Ii<fcr« the //cibf 4t Sumj Btath (du'^a no Ura Karn- 
•thx na Bj). It is a moonless spring nighL Ktimagai 
Kojlfo Naole, the son of Kumagat Jiro Naorane, appears 
before the gate of the camp. He is a bev, mil wearing his 
long foeeloek. This is lus first battle, and he ts m the ran 
of Yoihitsunc's stuck on the Heike camp. He hears music 
from inside the stockade. He stands listening, entrinced, 
mtumvring to himself that vhit he has heard i* true — 
these Hcike are sudi cooniers that esxn on the battlefield 
they play musie. He Iweini ti> feel a little aiKamed of hss 
rough, soldierly upHtngirg CXit of the dirrnrss a 
«ret challenges him. Kopm reccgairei it as that of Hir*- 
yama Surshige, a fellow general o/hti father'a. He cal’s 
him by name. Hirayams Soeshige comes fcirsearj a."*3 
pralvs the bo>* for being the first to reach the camp. *dJi.-g 
that they will enter together. Kojiro bidi him wait a 
and listen to the wcesderful mui c, but H.ra>a-v» 
tells him to beware as « snae well be a tiicfe. Thee must 
a'wk »t once. Kojiro goes fcrwird and itnVci i-'pcm che 
r*’e, ming hi* rume. HnVe aoJd.rrs ruth frrm the ca’^p 
and Koyro is dragged »ns*de, struggl-“g a.nd tg*-.t.Tg 

Ibrayama makes ro attempt to aiu-st br*~- ksmsgu 
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lh= bl frl P 'b«t h= d,d h,s b.,. ,0 stop 
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the woiinr^»/4 W *tt«e Kumagai returns carrying 
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among the rocb ’ bas fled from Atsumon and is hiding 
decull™l;„ri:“’’r He,,.noldsu,.oeandnn.* 
obtained her „!. . . b" m Kyoto, he bt 

must come wiSi h?m '‘^"**"* '®marriage, and ilie 

Atsumoti'a bnde an^^ * ” 

live with Hiravama P"{®^ tl'e with him than 

mori ,5 d«drk.lI,d^y”Celf 

then, drawing her sword Tainaon hime weeps, 

vowing to be rcvencr^el ^ IJ “f®" her tormentor, 

difficulty and thr» cusarms her without 

him T.ZVrL "T.: “ ‘f *0»dl not snbmi. .0 

Stances, will she do s ^ *hat never, manycircum 

Sonids of £'bn° "n m fioy, scabs he, 

hastily hides .£ body 1 Tama"* 7' “^'''T 
and mafces off Fa ^ *®t"3on hime among the rocks, 

comes down th^ °'*r *hips appear Atsumon 

he seen r.d?nl LtlTl' *'”«hack Prescmly he can 
calling to him^ Kuma ° * *** Kumagai’s voice is heard 

his war fkn He shouts **!'*”» *1^° on horseback, carrying 
He pursues him into fk ° to turn back and fight 

%b..ng A.nmris'i'I’Srb-.the two can be seen 
agai dismounts to deal r?J” *he saddle and Kum 

rushes m terror down the A ®*^low Kumagai’s horse 
near his master Kuma Atsumon’s remains 

over Atsnmori and asks 
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- his name and whether be has any last wish to make before 
he dies. Atsumori answers that he came to the battlefield 
prepared for death, hits only regret is that he cannot say 
farewell to his parents. He asks Ktimagai to send his body 
to them. He proclaims himself Atsumori, Tsunemori’s son. 
Ktimagai hesitates to strike, wishing to spare the boy. 
Without warning a body of soldiers rushes upon the scene 
and at the same time Hirayama comes out from among the 
rocks. Hirayama shouts scornfully that to spare an enemy 
is the act of a traitor. He orders the soldiers to attack 
Kumagai as well as Atsumon. The soldiers advance threat¬ 
eningly and Atsumori begs Kumagai to kill him, saying 
he wishes to die by his hand. He closes his eyes, joins 
his hands and prepares to die. Kumagai rakes his place 
behind him, saying in an agoniicd voice that he can no 
longer save him. He raises his sword, but cannot bear to 
strike. Atsumori implores him to do so, adding that if he 
does not, he will cake his own life. He looks full at Ku¬ 
magai who says slowly that he has a son of the same age 
as Atsumori. He well understands what his parents’ feel¬ 
ings will be. The boy bows his head, and with one blow 
Kumagai cuts it off. Taking the head, he holds it up and 
aies to Hirayama and the soldiers to bear wimess that 
Kumagai has slain Atsumori. Hirayama and the soldiers 
retire. Kumagai is left alone on the stage, sunk in thought. 
Suddenly from behind the rocks comes the faint toicc of 
Tamaori-hime, who has regained consaousness in lime to 
hear Kumagai proclaim that Atsumon is dead. Kumagai 
finds the dying girl, and she tegs to see the head of her 
betrothed. Reluctantly he brings it to her, but death has 
already dimmed her eyes, and she cannot distinguish the 
face. She dies calling Atsumon’s name. Kumagai wraps 
the boy’s body in che caparison of his horse and binds it 
upon the horse's back. He casts Tamaon-himc's body into 
the sea. Then, taking up the head, he returns to his head¬ 
quarters. 

CHt' explanation of the aliovx scene is that the boy whom 
Kumagai carried away from the Heike camp was, in fact, 
Atsumon. Kumagai’s son, Kojiro, disguised himself in 
Atsumori’s armour and sacrificed himself so that his fiiher 
might pay the debt of honour he owed to Atsumon s 
mother, Fuji no Kata.) 
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grams his request, and ICtimana, tu-tu away lo rate up ike 
palmer s hat and staff YrKh.taune bids him lool: once more 
on his child s face rrom the depth of his sorrow Kum 
agai cries out ■ Alas, the siatcen short years of hii life 
have passed in a moment hke a dream like a dream I" 
As the curtain is drawn Kumagai remains alone on the 
/unaiincii He sinks down beneath the burden of his grief 

IKUTAMA SHINJU (Dctl. Su,aJ, a, 5e.uei,- 

» - Written tor the puppets by Chikamat.u Monraemon 
ihe plot of this play „ almost tdentical with that of his 
hrst great double suicide play, Wyat, Anya, the difference 
lying tn the characterization 

Th, Skm,^yc T ea koare near ,h, Teiitnra Shntx at Orafa 
A wealthy country bumpkin from Yantato, Htkosaku, has 
become infatuated with O Sago, a courtesan at the Kashi 
aj I u purchased herseniccs, is now impatiently 

c" "" •“ Tl'' 

a.1,1 *..**!* iJiat sHe IS m love with a youne 

na mere nt, Koheyi, whom she hopes to meet here 
b^ore she goes to her client They therefore persuade Hi 
r”m >0 wait In the mnet 

leui? ^^SUJtccives In a palanquin and is greeted sympathet 
Knh^ ^ confesses howanxious she is about 

Koheiji, who has not been near her for weeks She is afraid 
he ts some trouble Presently Kobetj, amves m d.sgu.se 
u bap cannot conceal bet joy at seeing him again, bit she 
tells htm how unhappy h.s neglect has made ht, she fear, 
he no longer loves he, Kohe.j, » depressed state of 
mmd He assures O Saga rhae he loves Lr as much as 
ewr, but things at home are becoming difficult As she 
knows, h.s father recently set him up tn a china shop of 

sLT '"■« ““‘”g O 

ffifhnu “b T 1“ l»“>ocss, and the fees at 

raadJ Ze: t™" ““vtuwt have eaten up all h.s 

Idenva Chn’ ann'” “* tlcbt, for he owes one 

"" “ ° "g“‘» »d. to ger htm out or hu 
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financial embarrasmcni, ha$ arranpctl for him to nurri- O 
Kiwa, a raans^ woman with a handaome marru^'^c portion 
which will set the family on its feet 3 j;atn. Kohei/i «$ in 
dfipair for there seems to be no way out of hia ditTieuliics 
O Sap, when she knows the full story, readily forgn-es him 
and does her best to comfort him. lliere are sound* of 
people approaching. Koheiji and O Sags take refuge in the 
palanquin. 

Koh ciji*s lister, O Rlku, enters, leading by the hand her 
younger brotlier, Ikumatsu, who is afHicted wim an c)e 
compbint. They have followed Koheiji and now »it do-#n 
to rest. While tea is being brought, O Riku pours out the 
family troubles: her poor brother is badly in need of treat¬ 
ment for his eyes but, unless her elder brother brings monev 
into the family by rrurrying well, chc>' cannot aiTord it. O 
Saga emerges from the palanquin and joins them A era- 
wrsation full of double meanings takes place, for O Riku 
gutties who O Saga is and suspects tliat Koheiji is alto 
Iniide the palanquin. She therefore talks at them, hsrring 
on the disgrace it ivould be if her brother should elope with 
t courtesan and his wickedness e\-en in thinking of such a 
step when dut)* and family feeling so clearly forbid it. 

O S,p is called to her impatient client, and O Riru and 
Ikumaisu start for home Iden>i Qiosaku tomes to tJ.e tea¬ 
house and savs he must speak to O Saga She comei cut 
to him, and be telU her roughly that hrr loser i* n hii debt 
•nd, if she docs not scant Ko!ic;i ejpcied. ihe must make 
herself agreeable to him Kohnji emerges trom lr» hiding 
pbee and implores Qinsaku to patient, s-vrarir..’^ he w-.ll 
find the money shertfv. Choiafeu mocks him. caiiirg him 
« poor-spirited sssnndler, Koheiji angnlv aprirt^s to hii fee? 
and attacks Chouku, but the litter it t.S^ itrrr"-T. an! in 
the eraniing fight Kohetjt is badlv braten up Gi.ssalu pvn 
cfh well pleased with himself. H kotiku comn tmi of the 
tea-house and insiits on taking OSiga awiv It his iti'tn! 
to rain. As O Saga is earned o*? in Her pila-vp; n. 
anxiously at the prostrate Koheip, tlae fimgs iowj:d» h-m a 
etosTring to protect him from the downpour 
Act II 

•‘-ohfyrif »Aop tf.* Ae Vj-»r.v So~e diss Ii"t. 

DuTrng this time Hikosaku. the rich couitm" Ki—x his 
le-ncutx'ni hli intenrion of ransom-ng O Sig* and ta»u-ir 
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her away This is the final blow to Koheiji Si ncc he can 
not hope to raise tlit money to ransom the girl himself, die 
two run away together 

"When the curtain is drawn two servants from the Kashi 
waya amvc at ihe shop door and find it locked They ate 
hunting for the fugitives but are told by Sobei, the dyer 
who lives next door, that the house is empty The men go 
on their way Shortly afterwards Koheiji and O Saga come 
down the hanatnichi Kohciji fumbles with the door of his 
shop, which he had left unfastened, but finding he cannot 
open It, he tries to knock off the lock with a stone There 
IS a sound from the dyers house O Saga hides herself as 
old Sobei, who is not only Koheiji’s neighbour but his 
landlord, appears and produces die key, chiding the young 
man for his carelessness After he has gone, Koheiji and O 
Saga steal into the little house and, when ^ light i$ struck, 
8 U down forlornly to take stock of the situation O S^ga 
urges that (he only thing for them to do is to commit 
suicide together If they are caught, she points out, people 
will despise Koheiji, saying that he had not the courage to 
die, preferring to live m misery under the stigma of having 
def^uded the brothel which owned her But Koheijt 
hesitates, hoping that they may still have time to steal a 
little happiness m this life 

They are interrupted by a knock at the door, and Koheiji 
hears die voice of his father, Gohei, calling his name O 
Saga climbs out of the window and hides herself on the 
little landing stage at the waterside below the house 
Koheiji conceals her slippers and then admits his father, 
who IS accompanied by O Kiwa, the rich bride the old man 
has found for him Gohei implores the young man to give 
up his mistress and settle down respectably Everyone 
knows that O Saga must be withhim, and unless he returns 
her to the KasKiwaya immediately, he is m danger of arrest 
If he will do this and marry O Kiwa everything shall be 
smoothed over and his debts paid m full Koheiji will not 
consenc, although his fother s pleadings reduce him to tears 
Finally, as a last resort, the old man draws his sword and, 
saying that since his son is so undutifol he has no wish to 
go on living, IS about to kill himself In horror Koheiji 
stops him and at last, wiffi bitter tears, consents to his 
olan Gohei says die betrothed couple must drink 
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together and, when Koheijl objects that there Is no sdh in 
the house, adds that he has brought with him all that is 
needed. Koheiji brings him an ordinary wine-cup, but Go 
hei demands something much bigger and into a large dish 
pours from his Mie-bottle not vnne but a heap of gold coins. 
These, he tells Koheiji, are to pay his immediate debts and 
to settle matters at the brothel when he takes back O Saga. 
Koheiji is overcome by such generosity and promises to do 
as his lather wishes provided he may have a little time to 
arrange matters. Gohei presents his sword to Koheiji, as 
a reminder of the solemnity of the promises exchanged, and 
leaves with O Kiwa. 

As soon a^ they are gone, Koheiji goes to the window 
beneath which O Saga is huddled. She has overheard the 
whole conversation and now, with the unselfishness of real 
love, tells him he did right to obey his father. She must 
return to the brothel and he to his family. “ It is too late 
for us to die together,’* she ends sadly. Koheiji, speech* 
less with grief, is about to help her climb back into the 
room when again there is a knock at the doer. It bursts 
open and in rushes Qiosaku with two or three roughs. The 
dish hill of gold coins is lying on the fioor. Koheiji hurries 
to conceal it, but it has already been noticed by one of 
Chosaku’s Iriends. In the ensuing scuiBe Chosaku and his 
confederates get possession of the money, which is consid* 
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erabiy more than Kc^liji owes and mike off, although 
Kohciji in his despair breaks most of his stock m trade 
over Chosaku s head wounding him with a broken pb-ie 
When he finds his money gone, Koheiji seizes the swotd 
left behind by his father and rushes after them But the 
noise of the fight has aroused the dyer, Sobci who now 
comes from his house with hts apprentices and locks Koheiji 
into the shop saying that to retucn home and then iimned 
lately disturb the whole neighbourhood with a brawl is too 
much Koheiji must cool his heels till morning Koheiji 
tries to eirplam through the locked door what has happened 
and implores Sobei to let him out, but m vain. The dyer 
and his men settle down on guard before the china shop 
Koheiji has now lost the money entrusted to him by his 
father He cannot face the old man or the world and, above 
all, he realizes that he cannot bear to part from O Saga. 
There is only one face left for them Taking his fether s 
sword, he climbs down beside O Saga onto me little land 
mg stage, which is cooneaed with the other bank of the 
nver ^C^en he tells her that they must die together, she 
calmly, almost joyfully, comenis, and hand m hand they go 
away to the Shrine at Ikutama 

(Here the pUy ends But the chorus chant the eiory of 
the last scene Upon the holy ground of the shttne, fCoheiji 
kills O Saga by subbing hcrm the throat He is about to 
wipe the sword before killing himself when he recalls that 
It was given him by His father as a keepsake To use it 
against himself would be the crowning o&nce against filial 
piety He unwinds O Saga's sash from about her body and 
hangs himself ) 


IMOSEYAMA ONNA TBIKIN [An Example of NoMe 
PKowan^ood) Jidamona —Wntten for the puppets by 
Chifeamatsu Hanji and his assistants First staged in 1771 
and later adopted by theKabukt Theotigirwl play was m 
five acts, of which two are still performed The first of these 
IS remarkable not only for its lavish scenery but because it 
IS in fact two separate plays performed simultaneously It 
makes use of two hanatmdit and is the only play which uses 
two sets of jOTUTi singers, one on each side of the stage It 
IS a popular play for die months of March and April, the 
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lime when Japanese girls display the sets of dolls which 
hai’e an important part in the story. 

Background ; There are two mountains called Imoyama 
and Seyama, which are separated by the Yoshino River, 
famous for its cherry blossoms. On these two hillsides are 
built two country palaces, one belonging to the daimyo 
Daihanji Kyoaumi, the other to the daimyo Dazai Shoni. 
There is an ancient feud between these families over the 
property along the banks of the Yoshmo. The feud might 
easily have been healed, but, for political reasons, the two 
families £nd it expedient to be at enmity. Soga Ituka, the 
chief minister, rules with an iron hand and suspects any dai* 
myo who appear to be on friendly terms of plotting insur¬ 
rection. Inuca’s ambition is known to be unbounded. It 
is believed that he even aims to depose the Hmperor and 
seize the Throne, Daihanji Kyozumi and Dazai Shoni are 
both loyal to the Emperor, but neither feels himself strong 
enough to try conclusions with the arch-enemy. 

. Daihanji Kyozumi’s young son, Koganosuke, is a page 
at the Imperial Court. Soga Jruka has cast covetous eyes 
on a beautiful concubine of the Emperor’s, but Koganosuke 
helped the lady to hide herself from him. To save his son 
from Iruka’s anger, Kyozumi shuts the boy up m his remote 
counciy palace on Seyama. 

Dazai Shoni’s daughter, Hinadort, is very lovely. Inika 
desires her also, but so far her parents have saved her from 
his clutches, making the excuse that she is ill. She has 
been sent to recuperate at the palace on Imoyama. Hina- 
dori’s illness is not entirely feigned, for she is deeply and, 
as she believes, hopelessly in love with Koganosuke, who 
returns her love. Her mother suspects this and, being 
secretly in sympathy with her child, arranges that the two 
young people should thus be neighbours. 

Soga Iruka has issued ultimata to the two families. 
Hinadori is to become his concubine, and Koganosuke 
must take service as his retainer (in this way he hopes to be 
able to wrest from the boy the secret of the hiding place of 
rbf Thf ajjd she hoy's 

father ate to carry these commands to the children. If Hi¬ 
nadori Consents, the mother is to throw a branch of flower¬ 
ing cherry into the river; if she refuses, a dead branch. 
The same signal is to be made by the father for the boy. 
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Act I 

The two country palacei When the curtain is drawn, the 
doors of the two houses are closed Those of Hinadori’s 
room open, and she iS seen seated before the tokonoma, in 
which ace displayed the tradiaoiul dolls and ornaments of 
the hira matsun or Girls' Festival Presently the doors of 
Koganosuke’s room are opened, and he is also seen reading 
the }ulri2s (Buddhist scriptures) 

Hinadori is teased by her maids and her nurse, who 
guess that she is in love She is induced to write Kogano* 
suke a letter whi^ the maids dirow into the river It Boats 
across to the ocher bank and attcaos the attention of Koga 
nosuke, who leaves his reading and comes down to the 
water’s edge to see what it is Tlie maids drag Hinadori 
from her zoom and the two young people confront each 
other Hinadori (who, like all high horn young ladies of 
FCabuki, is not at all backward m expressing her feelings) 
IS the first to overcome the shyness which has seized them 
both She tells Koganosuke how much she has mused 
him It IS because of him she has been ill Koganosuke 
IS too tongue tied to make any primer reply, beyond enquir 
mg politely about her health. Hinadori’s mother is an 
nounced and, a moment later, Koganosuke’s &ther Both 
children return to their rooms 

Hinadon’s mother, Dazai no Kothitau Sadaka, comes 
down the hanamteht as Daihanji Kyonimi approaches along 
the kdn hsmamtcht There follows a famous passage, both 
soliloquizing on the problems which beset them Sadaka 
tells fCyozuml she has come to fetch her daughter to be Soga 
Iruka’s bride (the position of concubine or secondary wife 
was, of course, perfectly re^ctable) Kyozumi informs her 
in return that his son is to take service with Iruka Neither 
expresses his real thoughts, for both are determined to do 
their utmost to prevent these developments 

At this point the play rums into two simultaneous plays 
Kyorumi enters his house, greets his son, and informs him 
ofimka’s proposal Koganosuke without hesitation declares 
that in no circumstances wiH he uke service with such a 
lord He would prefer to die His father agrees that, if he 
refuses Iruka's oBer, death is indeed the only alternative 
He praises his son’s courage and resolution Koganosuke 
prepares to die, and Kyozunu bangs him the white robe of 
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death and the da^er. The hoy commits seppuku according 
to the prescribcdform. Before he dies he asks bis father to 
fling a flowering branch of cheny into the river so that Hi* 
nadort may not be grieved by the knowledge of his death. 

Sadaka enters her house, greets her daughter, and tells 
her she must reconcile herself to her fare. Hinadori is un¬ 
willing to go to Iruka, but, when her mother tells her that, 
by doing so, she will save Koganosuke from the great 
minister’s vengeance, she consents. Sadaka bids her prepare 
for the marriage ctremony. Hinadori takes down her hair 
to have it dressed. \(Tien she has done so, she looks across 
at her dolls seated in the tokonoma and, with tears in her 
eyes, says she envies them their happy tranquility. She 
accidentally knocks the dolls from their stand, and the 
head of one falls off and rolls across the floor. Both Hina¬ 
dori and Sadaka sure in silence at this omen. Sadaka 
points to the head and, in a strangled voice, says that this 
is a better fate than to become Iruka ’3 concubine. Hinadori 
joyfully thanks her for allowing her to take this honourable 
course. Sadaka answers that in her heart she never imagined 
her daughter would wish for any other fate. It was for 
death, not for marriage, that she has uken down her hair, 
“ If you die now," she adds, “ it will be as if you died the 
wife of Koganosxike." Hinadori declares there can be no 
greater happmess and prepares to die. But she begs her 
mother, afrer her death, to throw into the river a flowering 
branch of cherry so that Koganosuke may not be grieved by 
the knowledge of her death. Sadaka then cuts off her head. 
The two branches of cherry blossoms go floating down the 
river. 

The parenu open the doors facing across the river and 
discover what has happened. Amared and touched to And 
that the child of the other has preferred death to dishonour, 
they vow to end the feud between their two houses. Sadaka 
begs, since Hinadori regarded herself as Koganosuke’s wife 
and it is the bride who goes to the groom's house for the 
wedding ceremony, that she may send her daughter’s head 
to him as a symbol of this marriage and as a token that all 
enmity is at an end between them. She pbces her daugh¬ 
ter’s head on the girl’s own koto, inverted to serve as a boar. 
The dolls in the tokonomit recall too many memories. She 
arranges them and their gear round Hinadon’s head 50 that 
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they represent the vjeddtng procession of a daimyo’s daugh 
ter Thus accompanied die head floats across the river 
Kyozumi drav« the koto to die bank, accepting this bride 
for his son Taking the head, he says ‘This is the child 
for whom you wished a thousand years of happiness He 
praises the children their courage will be an cjcampie to 
himself He must delay no longer, but overthrow the 
wicked Inika or die in the attempt Since Koganosuke and 
Hioadoti have the consent of theit parents, this is a true 
marriage Even now they are together on the road of death 
‘ When you pass through the court of the King of die 
Underworld, be apostrophizes the dead children, “ w-lk 
proudly and say We are an example to all mankind ’ 
Kyozumi recites the sutrtu for the repose of departed 
souls Standing by the river bank, the parents exdiangc 
reminiscences of their children's lives Evening falls The 
sound of a temple bell is heard through the rushing waters 
Act II 

0 Mtva’i 5rtne (O tioBa) The palace of Soff Jruka 
at Mikasayama ourrounded by his court, Soga Ituka is 
feasting in Kis paUce He boasts of his power and the glory 
of his name His retainers flatter him obsequiously, saying 
that with him has dawned a new age of the gods 

Iruka s greatest rival was formerly Fujiwara 
at one time Minister of the Interior Since Iruka is now 
supreme, Kamacari has gone into hiding and is believed 
dead by Iruka A young fisherman now enters giving his 
name as Fukashichi He is m reality Kanawa Imaktmi, 
Fujiwara Kamatari’s retainer He brings Iruka a gift olsake 
and a letter from Kamatari The letter reads ‘‘ As you 
are now become the undisputed ruler of the whole world, 
I must bow to your power I therefore pledge lOyself to 
your service and send this sake as a token of my loyalty ” 
Icuka reads the letter, but refuses to believe that it i« wcittea 
in good faith He is convinced it is a trick to put him off 
his guard He orders the fisherman to be arrested Iruka 
will not touch the sake, fearing poison Imakuni to prove 
Its innocence drinks u beffwe all the company Iruka is, 
however, still unconvinced He retires with his suite 

Imakuni is not lU pleased with his stratagem, for it has 
enabled him to get mio the palace He and his lord s son, 
’'’-’--‘smi Tankai, intend to kill Iruka and put an end to 
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his tj-Tanny. An attemprismadetostabimahunj through the 
floor with spears, but this he foils. Next a group of ladies- 
in-waiting bring him food and sake. Imakunfsuspects such 
courtesies shot-m to a prisoner and pours the sake on a bed 
of chrysanthemums, which withers immediately. Gemba, 
a retainer of Inika’s, and some soldiers rush from the palace 
and, seizing him, drag him away to be questioned. 

Ladies from the household of Iniha’s sister, Tachibana- 
hime, enter in search of their mistress. Presently she joins 
them, coming down the hanamtehu Tachibana-hune has 
fallen in love with a handsome youth of whom she caught 
sight at A festival. She does not know who he is and fears 
she will never see Kim again. Her ladies exclaim that her 
dress is wet with dew: she must change at once. One of 
them notices a thread attached to the sleeve. She begins to 
wind up the thread, which, to her surprise, is much longer 
than she expects. Presently the thread tightens and down 
the hanamimt, winding up the same thread, comes a young 
man. Tachibana*{ume recognizes him at once as the man 
to whom she has lost her heart. He tells the ladies that his 
name is Motome and explains, rather lamely, that he found 
this spindle of thread in the toad and followed it out of 
curiosity. In fact, he also has frllen in love at £rst sight 
and, anxious to discover who the Udy is, has attached the 
thread to her dress so that it may lead him to her. Now 
realizing that he is standing in the grounds of Ituha's palace, 
he guesses who she must be. He aslcs her whether she is 
not Jtuka’s sister. Sht at the same moment guesses that he 
must be Nakatomi Tankat. Tankai is in great distress for 
he has sworn to be revenged on the whole house of Soga 
and, if he is true to his vow, he must now put her to death. 
Tachibana-hime confesses her love and declares she would 
rather die by his hand than live without him. Tankai is 
tom between love and honour. Finally he hits on a solution. 
Part of his vow is that he will recover from Iruka a precious 
Sword, which the tyrant seized when he came to power. If 
Tachibana-hime will help him to this swoid, hts debt of 
gratitude will be sufficient reason for sparing her life. Then, 
when Iruka is overthrown, diey may be able to marry. 
Tachibana-hime, who hates her brother (who is trying to 
force her into a marriage profitable to himself), undertakes 
to help Tankai. That very night she must dance before her 
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brother’s guests at a banquet She will try at the same time 
to steal the sword The lovers part, but Tachibacia hinw 
bids Tankai come secretly to her apartments, where they 
may exchange marriage vows 

When the princess and Tankai have gone, a young woman 
appears, holding a spindle, the now broken thread of which 
had been attached to Tankai s kunono This, is O Miwa, 
the daughter of a merchant in the neighbouring village with 
whom Tankai (whom, of course, she only ktjows as Moto 
me) has been having a passing love affair Like her high 
born rival, she is deeply in love wuh him, and jealousy has 
made her follow him She is rather put our to find he has 
entered so grand a palace, but is determined to discover 
what he is doing She calls to attract attention Tachibana 
hime’s old nurse, O Mura, comes by and asks her business 
O Miwa explains that she is looking for Motome The 
nurse £nd$ this very amusing and tells O Miwa that the 
man she seeks is the betrothed of her princess O Miwa 
goes from door to door desperately trying to find a way into 
the palace Some of Tachibana hime’s ladies eriter and ate 
also amused when they learn for whom she is looking To 
tease her they explain that Motome is a great lord and she 
must learn how to behave in his presence They make fun 
of her, pretending to teach her how to ofJtr sake, smg, and 
dance O MiwaTs eyes turn constantly towards the door 
from which she hopes her lover will appear The farce be 
comes one of the most tragic passages in Kabuki, mental 
and physical cruelty culminating m one of the ladies striking 
her down The heartless band puU her clothes about, tic a 
wooden stand to the end of the thread on her spindle and 
desert her 

O Miwa revives to find how she has been treated These 
insults on top of all the rest fan her mortification and 
jealousy to a ffame Prom mside the palace she hears the 
voices of the ladies in waning offering, she thinks, good 
wishes to the newly marned Tankai and Tachibana hime 
Burnt up with jealousy, she rushes in the direction of ihe 
sound Imakuni, coming from the palace, meets her and 
m a ffash draws and wounds her mortally He cnes out that 
she must rejoice that m this way she can serve her lover 
O Miwa asks how this can be Imakuni replies that Mo 
tome is in reality the young lord Nakatotm Tanl^t who has 
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sworn to kill the tyrant. But Imka bears a charmed life and 
neither steel nor poison can touch him. There is one way, 
howevrr, In which he can be killed. Iruka’s father, Soga 
Emishi, was many years without a son and, as he desired 
one above all things, he consulted a fortune-teller who told 
him that, if his wife drank the blood taken from the heart 
of a living white doe, she would conceive. Irulca was bom 
as the result of such a potion, and his lather named him 
“ the Stag.” At his birth, the same fortune-teller foretold 
that he would only die if he drank the fresh blood of a 
jealous woman mixed with the powdered hoof of a black 
stag. As he speaks, Imakuni catches O Miwa*s blood in 
his flute and thanks her for the service she has done his 
master. O Mi'va is now happy to die, since her death will 
profit the lord who for a short space honoured her with his 
love. Already her sight is /ailing; she gropes about until 
she finds her spool of thread, the end of which she believes 
is soil accadied to Tankai’s ktmono, and, winding it despet^ 
ately in her hands, she dies. 

loukimi announces that now he and his roaster can be 
sure that their plans will be successhtl. He hides the flute 
Is his breast and ts about to go to find Tankai when Jnika’a 
retainers rush upon him. He overcomes them all and, as 
the curtain is drawn, poses triumphantly. 


IPPONGATANA DOHYO /W{ne IVmtUngRingmi 
the Svonf). Sewamono. — The pUy, by Murakami Motozo, 
was taken from the novel by Hasegawa Shin and popular¬ 
ized by Onee Kikugoro VI- It is of the ^e known as 
hizevamono, dealing with gamblers, gangsters, prostitutes, 
and ocher small fry of the underworld of the late Tokugawa 
era. 

Act I 

• Sc. 1. Before the Abikoya, d lov-elast nslaurant at ToriJe 
Juhit on the Mito road. Business is slack. Waitresses and 
townspeople loaf in front of the house. Funado no Yaha- 
chi, a local bully, picks a quarrel with a young married 
couple. They escape thanks to the intervention of a horse- 
coper called Kyutaro. Yahachi looks for another victim 
and finds him in Komagata Mohei, who tried to be a sumo 
wrestler but was kicked out for incompetence and is now 
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trudging tKe streets in the U$t stages of physical ot* 

Yahacht miscalculates however and in the end is butted in 
the stomach for his pains He retires swearing vengeance 
This scene has been observed from upstairs by O Tsuta, a 
waitress She is drunk and sentimentally takes pity on 
half starved wrestler He tells his story and she gives him 
all the money she has as well as a comb and a hairp'n He 
accepts, promising to tepay her some day and go#® oti Kis 
way Yahachi and some roughs follow him 

Sc 2 The Tone Rtver ferry The ferry leaves Mohei 
gnawing a yam, enters and awaits its rerurn Yahachi and 
his thugs set on him They abuse O Tsuta Moh#i» *ngry 
and with something in his inside for the first time m days, 
thrashes them soundly 

Act n 

Sc 1. Ten yean Idter, a small ship huildiitg yanf ^ 
Rtver Fuse Mohei, now the chief of a successful ff’og of 
eamblers, has come some disunce to repay his debt He 
Teams from the ship builders that the Abilcoya go"® 
bankrupt and O Tsuta has disappeared He is attacked by 
members of a gambling gang mn by Nami Ichtri 
who mistake him for Taesusaburo, a woodcarvef 0 
TsuCa’s husband Tatsusaburo has deserted his wife and 
child for many years, but is now returning to th#ni He 
has woo money from Giju's gang the night before by 
mg and they arc now looking for him Mohei violently 
disabuses them of their error and continues his search Ta 
tsusaburo sneaks in iKrovfs his loaded dice into die river 
and makes for O Tsuca’s house 

Sc. 2. O Tsuta s house O Tsuta ekes out a living for 
herself and her little girl O Kimi, by miking swtctuieats 
As ni^t falls, she pr-'pares to put the child to bed Some 
of GijuN gang come to the house looking for TatsUs^burO 
They manhandle her and leave It is the first she h** heard 
of her husband in years Tatsusaburo comes and there is 
a touching family reunion They deade to decamp ^nd are 
making their few preparations when there is another knock 
at the door Mohei comes in, thanks O Tsuta for her kind 
ness of ten years ago and lays a roll of money before he^ 
O Tsuta in her present distress cannot remember him 
Hardly able to conceal his disappointment Mohe* leaves 
bu t almost immediately returns to warn them that Giju * 
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gang are coming for Tatsusainvo. Tiie‘thugs attack, and 
Mohei bum one of them m the stomach with his head. 
Then O Tsuta recalls the Abikoya incident. The sUgt re- 
rolres. 

Sc. 3. 0«tride O Ttata’s hoare. Mohei takes on the gang 
a^d lays them all out, including Giju himself. He tells 
Taisusaburo to escape with lus wife and child while they 
can. They do so, with many tearful expressions of gratitude. 
Mohei watches them go, rcBecting with some gratificarion 
that, though he was never able to reach champion status in 
the ring, he was able to put up a Srst-tate show for O Tsu- 
ta’s sake. 


IREZUMICHOHAN (The Tattooed Gambler). Sevamono. 
— The original story by Hasegawa Shin is a study of sodal 
conditions in the early pare of the I9di century, particularly 
of the floating population of ne’er-do-welJs who migrated 
from town to town, Uvit^ by their wits and their quick 
fingers. These Aareinin were loosely organised into groups 
owning allegiance to regional bosses; the groups were ofren 
at variance with each other; those who were not enrolled 
in such a group might fare ill at the hands of the bosses 
unless they recognized their authority and paid the appro* 
priate dues. The hero of this pUy, Hantaro, an eapatriate 
from Edo, to which he longs to return, is such an independ¬ 
ent vagrant and lives mostly by gambling. 

Act I 

Sc, 1. The landing place at Gyotoku, Shimota province. 
Hantaro is hanging about with nodung particular to do on 
a fine moonlight nighr. He quarrels with Arakida no 
Kumasuke, a fellow gambler, who taunts him ivith the 
report that Haniaro’s love, Hitaiya no O Sada, has cast 
him off out of disgust. Hantaro throws him into the river. 
Then he hears a second splash and goes to the rescue. 

Sc. 2. Lower down the nwbank. Hantaro has rescued a 
girl called O Naka, one of chose wretched chattels who pass 
from tea-house to tea-house without hope of ever again at¬ 
taining freedom. O Naka has several times tried to commit 
suicide. Each time she has been resnied .and each time she 
has become the mistress of herr^cuer until he has ured of 
her and has sold her back into a tea-house. She naturally 
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terrified of the evil sword, disposed of the weapon secretly 
and fled from Awa with 1 er small nephew to settle under 
an assumed name in the Ise district The boy fulcooka 
Mitsugi (who IS the hero of the play) was adopted by a 
pticst of the Grand Shtmes and grew up in the s^tvicc of 
the Shrines but he never forgot that his first allegiance 
was to the daimyo of Awa and more especially to th< 
daimyo’s Chief Counsellor who had been his fathet't 
immediate superior Meanwhile, the daimyo of A''^ tlied 
and was succeeded by a child This boy’s uncle Kajikawa 
Daigaku, plotted to usurp the daimyate but was fhwarted 
in his plans by the loyalty of the Chief Counsellor Paigakd 
therefore determined to discredit him and one of th« sev 
eral plots he devised concerned tne ShimoJaka sword 
Word came to the Chief Counsellor that this sw'Ofd, his 
lord’s heirloom, Vras for sale m the town of Furti'chi in 
Ise He therefore sent his son, Imada Manjiro, (O buy it 
and bring it back to Awa Manjiro was a charming youth of 
weak ehataciec He bought the swotd, but then fe^f victim 
to the attractions of O Ktsht, a courtesan of Furuichi 
Instead of returning heme he remained with his love and 
to pay his debts was forced to pawn the Shimosaka swotd, 
although retaining the certificate which proved its suthen* 
licity The spies of the wicked Daigaku were watching 
Manjiro The chief of these, a samurai named Toku*^**”* 
Iwaji, ploftcd to secure both the sword and the 
so that Manjiro would be unable to fulfil his mlsSiot' and 
his father would be disgraced through him Iwaji suco^foed 
by a trick m stealing the certificate from Manjiro, but could 
not lay Kts hands on the sword because both the pavmbroicer 
and the weapon had disappeared At this point Fukuolca 
Mitsugi enters the stPry As has been said, he was by 
binh the retainer of the Chief Counsellor of Awa hfi 
learned of Manjiro’s predicament and reccited permission 
from Kis present master, who was a fnend of Maujitu* 
father, to go to the youth s assistance Mitsugi decided 
that the first thing was to get Manjiro out of hamt^* 
then he could hurt for the suord and the cettificate 

At this point occurs the short scene often pefformf<^ 
Its popularity is largely due to its stage effects h takes 
place on the sea shore near the Ise Shrines at Fut^mi ga 
1 Jrn uhere two sacred rocks emerge from the sea The sin 
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rises exactly between these two rods, which are “married” 
hy a sacred rope, on N-w Yearns Day. ■ The scene is-m the 
form of a sewa-Jamman, a-mimed dance. < . r - j 

- . 'Act.1 O 

1 Sc. 3. Fulamt-ga-Ura Scene (^Futdmt-gd’Ura no- Ba). 
Mitsugi comes to the beach-with Manjiro whom he'is escort¬ 
ing to a place of safety. Mitsugi has already had a skirmish 
Wth Iwaji's spies in the course of which he has secured 
possession of a piece of valuable evidence, half of a letter 
■from Daigaku'to Iwaji, which provesiconclusively that Dai- 
gafeu is plotting against his nephew, the young daimyo. 
■The spies are on his track, but in the darkness the two 
■parties run into each other unawares. There follows a gen¬ 
eral scrimmage of the sort greatly appreciated by Kabuki 
■audiences. Both sides receive retnforcementi in the shape 
of Mitsugi’s servant Rimpei and another spy who have been 
■carrying on a private hghc. The spies are overwhelmed. 
Mitsugi wrests from one of them the other half ,of the 
torn letter ^'hich makes hts evidence complete. He sends 
Manjiro off in charge of Rimpei and then, holding down 
•hts stru^Iing antagonists, waits for the sun to rise betsyeen 
the two roc'll so that he may have light enough to make 
sure that he has obtained the right paper. The curtain u 
'drawn as he poses triumphantly. « 

Between this scene and the &mous “ Abutaya Scene ” 
‘which closes the play there is an act which takes place 
within the precincts of the Ise Shnne. In this Mitsbgi 
recovers the lost sword. It is brought to him by his aunt 
•who has come across the absosndmg pawnbroker, rec6gnized 
the sword and insisted on redeeming it. She tells Mitsugi 
the sword’s history and commands him to restore it to Awa, 
warning him earnestly, however, that if the. blade leaves the 
sheath it will not return until it has tasted blood. Mitsugi 
mow needs only the certificate to complete his mission. 

Act ni 

■ TT>e Aburayd Scene (Ahuraya no ba). Tokushima Iwaji 

• has in his possession the certificate and is still searching for 
the sword. He docs not, of course, know that the incrim- 

f inating letter from Dargaku is in MitsugiV hands. He is 

• staying at the Aburaj^ Tea-house at Furuichi in company 

• with two merchants, Jirosuke and Kitaroku. -As a precau- 
'tion, he and Kitarokn have exchanged clothes and identt- 

m 
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ties The real Kitaroku i» courting O Kishi, the courtesan 
with whom Manjiro is tR&tuated, while Iwaji is courting 
the beautihil O KoD. But he makes little progress, for 
O Kon is deeply attached to Mitsugi who lus been her 
chosen lover for some time The chief maid of the establish 
ment, Manno, is an evil woman in Iwaji’s pay She is 
determined to put an end to the relationship between Mi 
tsugi and O Kon so that her patron may gam the lady’s 
favours 

The aa opens with a short scene between Manjiro, who 
is m hiding at a near*by temple, and O Kishi He learns 
from her that Mitsugi >s in Funiichi searching for him and 
has been several times to the Aburaya He leaves a message 
with her that he will return and meet Mitsugi later in the 
evening {JVhen this act u flayed alone, lha scene is usaaUy 
omitted) 

Mitsugi enters by the hanamicht, carrying the Shimosaka 
sword, and receives Manjtro’s message from O Kishi She 
tells him also that she is afraid that Iwaji and his friends in 
tend to ransom herself and O f^nand take them away She 
begs his help m preventing this Left alone, Mitsugi reflects 
that he has been watching the so called Iwaji closely and is 
convinced that he is an impostor The man calling himself 
Kitaroku muse be the real Iwaji m disguise Iwaji has the 
ceni&cate belonging to the sword, but tonight he Mitsugi, 
will wrest It from him He is discovered by the maid 
Manno who at once puts into operation her plan to bring 
about a quarrel between Mitsugi and O Kon She declares 
chat O Kon IS too busy to see him and will only allow him to 
remam m the tea house on condition that he chooses another 
courtesan to keep him company Mitsugi u forced to comply, 
smce he dare not risk missing hts rendez rout with Manjiro 
He tells Manno to send him anyone she likes It is one of 
the rules of the establishment that swords must be left in a 
rack at the entrance Manno tries to take Mitsugi’s sword 
from him Mitsugi declines to give it up to a woman, but 
m the end hands it over to the tea house cook, Kisuke, 
This Ktsuke is the son of a former retainer of Micsugi’s 
father^is devoted to him and fillip m hw confidence When 
Manno has left the room he b^s Mitsugi to leave the place 
as It IS dangerous Mitsugi tells him that he has found the 
^ lost sword, which is the one now in Kisuke’s hands, and 
m 



believes the missing certificate to be in this very house. He 
has come to retrieve it, not for amusement. They go out 
together unaware chat Manno has overheard their conversa- 
tion. Iwajt presently comes from the house carrying his own 
sword and Mitsugi’s, which Manno has just told him is the 
Shimosaica weapon. He unrivcts the two blades from the 
hilts and exchanges them. Ktsuke sees him doing so. 

Mitsugi remms, looking for Manjiro. He is followed by 
the courtesan O Shika, whom Manno has bribed to discredit 
him in O Kon’s tyts. O Shika flings herself tearfully upon 
Mitsugi asking why he treats her so coldly after all that has 
passed between them. In this situation they are discovered 
by O Kon, as Manno intended. Before Mitsugi can say a 
word, the doors open to reveal Iwaji, his two confederates 
and O Kishi, before whom O Kon accuses Mitsugi of in* 
fidelity and deceit while O SKlka declares that he has 
wrinen her love letters and borrowed money from her. 
Mitsugi attemprs to deny everything, but the evidence is too 
cleverly arranged. O Shika produces the letters and Manno 
swears she delivered the money into his hands. In spite 
of the insults of Manno, Iwaji and his companions, Mitsugi 
tries to keep calm. But O Kon refuses to listen to his 
explanations. When Manno calls him a swindler, his self* 
control snaps and he threatens to strike her. O Kon rums 
away from him towards Iwaji, who bids Manno ejea the 
troublesome fellow. Mitsugi calls angtily for bis sword, 
but Manno tells him to fetch it for himself. It is brought 
to him by Kisuke, who hides the hilt with his sleeve, for 
it is the Shimosaka sword with Iwaji’s hilt which he carries. 
Mitsugi snatches it without looking and accepts his coat 
from O Kishi, who ha» taken no part in the quarrel. As 
he reaches the gate, O Kon calls after him: " This is the 
end.” At the sound of her voice, Mitsugi instinaively turns 
back, but O Shika comes between them. Mitsugi strikes 
first her and then Manno, who pushes him through the gate. 
When peace is restored, Iwaji, pleased with the rout of his 
enemy and rival, offers to marry O Kon and make her a 
samurai’s lady. He explains that he is the real Iwaji and 
that through him his master will shonfy become daimyo 
of Awa so that he will be a person of great importance. 
O Kon has not really been deceived by Manno’s stratagem; 
she loves Mitsugi too well to mistrust him. She has pre- 
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tended to turn against hsm because she hopes thereby to be 
able to help him She appears to fell m with Iwaji’s plans, 
but then suddenly asks him suspiciously about a small 
packet he cherishes m his bosom declaring that it must be 
the document ransoming some other courtesan Iwaji, 
taken by surprise lets out that it is the certificate of the 
Shimosaka sword He tries too late to cover up his mis 
take and refuses to let her see the paper O Kon makes 
a jealous scene and swears she will never be Kts wife until 
she has seen it She is about to flounce out of the room 
when Iwaji, to pacify her and believing that she is too stupid 
to understand the document gives her the packet, bidding 
her look at it privately m her room and then return it to 
him f j rf 

Iwaji and his confederates arc left alone While they arc 
planning how to murder Mitsugi quietly, Manno rushes in 
to tell them that Mitsugi has gone off with Iwaji’s sword 
She thinks that he has accidentally left behind the Shimo- 
eaka sword but to her chagrin learns that it is just the 
other way about Mitsugi has the Shimosaka sword in spite 
of everything No one suspects Kisuke who is called m 
and rated mr Kis caceUssaess He is sent off to return 
Mitsugi’s sword and recover the other Kisuke salutes the 
company tespeafuUy, but as he goes down the ^cmcnuc^t he 
puts out his tongue at them shouting “ Baka (fools) 
The stage is empty The music oi the dance called "Ise 
Ondo ” is heard Mitsugi comes hurrying back calling for 
Kisuke and Manno, he has noticed the strange sword hilt 
He frantically checks over the swords in the rack, but the 
one he seeks is not there He shouts that he has got the 
wrong sword O Kon appears at an upper window and 
throws down a letter, saying that she hates him and this 
letter is to sever their relationship for ever She closes the 
window Mitsugi picks up the paper and finds enclosed m 
it the certificate belonging to the sword O Kon’s letter 
reads “ Many people are watchmg us so you must pretend 
to be m despair I know jou did not cheat O Shika 
Manno and she were bribed by Iwaje to discredit you and 
make jne give you up Now they trust me, thinking I have 
broken with you Iivaji and the merchant Kitaroku have 
exchanged identities They ate Daigaku’s emissaries I never 
-be separated from you. I shall be faithful always *’ 
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Mitsugj puts the certificate in h« bosom and tvonders re¬ 
morsefully how he could ever have doubted O Kon. All 
his fury is turned against Minno, who at this moment comes 
out demanding the return of her patron’s sword. Mitsugi 
refuses to give it until he sees his own. Manno tries to 
snatch it from him, but he heats her off with the sheathed 
weapon. The scabbard splits and the blade wounds Manno 
in the back. Musugi grasps the sword and the blood-thirsty 
spirit of the Shtmosaka blade takes possession of him. He 
puts his hand over Marmo’s mouth to stifle her sctcanis 
and runs her through. Iwaji’s confederate Jirosuke appears, 
sees- Manno’s corpse and shouts “ Mtirdetec I Mitsugi 
instantly cuts him down, although without killing Kim, A 
crowd of young men rush out to try to disarm him and are 
put to tout. A little maid from the tea-house who comes 
out with a lantern to see what is happening is killed by the 
sword which Mitsugi can no longer control. Moving like 
one in a dream, he goes upstairs. He hnds Kitaroku asleep 
in bed and cuts offhii head, covering the body with a quilt. 
On his way down he meets Iwaji and wounds him. A 
moment later O Shika appearsan'hs night clothes. Ter¬ 
rified by Mitsugt’s bloody sword and e.rpression she tries 
to escape, imploring his forgiveness, but be kills her as she 
hides behind a screen. Toe flags rsrohss. ' 

Tht garden of the Afntraya, spanned by a voodtn bridge. 
A number of yourg gitls dance over the bridge, but arc 
frightened away by the uproar m the house, Mitsugi ap¬ 
pears, coveted with blood. He is set upon by Iwaji and 
Jirosuke, both wounded. When he has dispatched them 
he looks about for more viaims. O Kon comes out to him, 
the only person who has courage to do so. Mitsugi sees 
her, his face changes and he beckons her to him. He tries to 
lay down the sword, but hi's fingers will not relax thcirjgrip. 
Again and again he tries; as a last resort he strikes his 
elbow on the groimd until the pain numbs his fingers and 
the sword flies from his .grasp. (Some aaors strike theib 
hands against the edge of a stone water-basin.) He Ewgins 
to thank O Kon for the certificate, but she begs him to 
escape at once. He replies that he cannot do so and by a 
gesture indicates that he intends to commit sepptiht. O Kon 
implores him to wait. Kisukc hurries in, asking anxiously 
whether Mitsugi is hurt. Mitsugi rates him for giving him 
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the wrong weapon Since he has lost the Shimosaica sword 
there is nothing left foe him. but to die Kisuke holds up 
a lantern and bids Mitsugi examine the blade with whicn 
he has just done such execution Mitsugi ttcogniies it as 
the Shimosaka sword Vowing to cany the treasure with 
all speed to the country of his forefathers, Mitsugi poses, 
with Kisulce and O Kon, as the curtain is drawn 


KAGAMI JlSHIiJ'ht DdnciflgLion) ShosagOo — Wnt 
ten by Fukuchi Ochi and first staged in 1893 Ndgiuta 
accompaniment The roles of Yayoi and the lion spirit are 
danced by the same actor 

Argument t A room in the Shogun’s castle at Edo 
Here there is set out a stand with offerings and hon masks, 
used in certain dances performed to highten away evil 
spmts It IS ciutonuty to choose one of the waiting women 
to petform these dances and on this occasion the Shogun’s 
retainer Sandayu, m consulution with the lady m watting 
Koshtjii chooses Yayos. The lady m waiting and another 
woman servant lead m Yayot, who is shy and frightened 
She tries to escape, but they bttng her back and shut her in 
the room with the lion masks to practise her dance 

Yayoi begins to dance rather tentatively, overawed by her 
surroundings First she performs a temple oSering dance 
Then she dances with one and two fans She becomes 
absorbed m her danang, but slowly the lion masks on their 
stand begin to exert a curious influence on her She is con 
scious of them all the time and cannot keep her gaze from 
wandering to the sund At last she goes over to it and, 
kneeling, takes one of the masks in her hand She claps 
the jaws experimentally and then begins to dance, carrying 
the mask. Slowly the mask takes charge of her It is no 
longer Yayoi who u wo^ng the jaws She cannot control 
the mask. Neither can she remove it from her hand It 
drags her round the room Two butterflies appear and 
the mask pursues them Yayoi fi^ts m vain to free herself 
She 1$ forced to go with the mask which pursues the butter 
flies down the h<mamsch\ They all disappear 

There follows an interlude of a New Year dance per 
formed by two young page girls, first with drums and then 
with tambourines >fter thqr have gone, the music becomes 
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more and mote restless. Great bushes of cree*peony are set 
up on the stage Finalljr the curtain of the hanamichi is 
dtavm and the personified ^itit of the lion appears. 

The lion rushes down the hanamichi, retreats back into its 
lair and then comes on again, «nth fierce, animal head-sliak- 
tngs and gestures. He dances proudi)' on the stage and then 
crouches down among the peonies, which have a soporific 
efiect on him. While he sleeps the girls, who now become 
two butterflies, return. They tease him until he awakes and 
rushes at first one and then the other, trying to drive them 
ofi*. The butterflies irritate him to a frenzy, and he dances, 
swirling his great mane around him like a whiplash. 


KAGAmVAMA KOKYO NO NISHIKIE {The IVomen’t 
Chuihin^Ta'). Jidammo. — Written by Yo Yodat in 1783. 
Yodai was court physician to the Shogun and could write 
with authority about palace life. The play is based on a 
scandal which occurred at the Tokugawa court but, in the 
usual Kabuki manner, it has been set in a remoter age. This 
does not, however, prevent the author from referring in the 
dialogue to the current theatrical success, Chufhtngurd. Part* 
ly on account of this reference, partly because the themes of 
die two plays are similar, diis pUy is popularly known as 
Onna Chushinpira {The IP'omen'f Chushingura). 

Act I 

The Cherry^Bloisom Sente. (This act is rarely performed 
and is mainly spectacle.) At the HatsueTemple. A scene of 
bickering and teasing between maids-in^waiting and pages in 
the service of the daughter of the Shogun Yoritomo. Their 
conversation suggests the unrest in the household and also 
informs the audience that the princess was betrothed to her 
cousin, Minamoco Yoshitaka, who has been murdered for 
political reasons by her father. She now wishes to enter a 
convent to spend die rest of her life praying for the soul of 
her lover. 

Act II 

The Princets* palace. It is the day of the Girls’ Festival. 
Branches of peach blossoms axe brought to the Princess. 
The chief lady-in-waiting, Iwafuji, and the other ladies ofler 
their greetings. The Princess enquires after Oooe, the 
second Udy-in-watting who has been away on a mission for 
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her Onoe enters The Princess asks eagerly 
father's answer Onoe says that Yoritomo Has giVen per 
ttvissiorv foe her to take vows and has sent her a nun^s habit 
as a token of his approval TTie Princess rejoices anc^ shows 
her a small image of the Buddha which was the of' 
Yoshitaka The Princess loves and trusts Onoe above hef 
other ladies She now charges her to place the imag® 
temple where both Yoshitaka. and his father, Yoshui^^> 
buried 1 

The senior lady in waiting, Iwafiiji, is jealous of Onoe. 
She speaks spitefully to her, sneering at her for be^^g 
daughter of a merchant One of the other Iadics» 
kindly disposed, points out that Onoe has reason f’® 
proud of her father s wealth, since he has been able 
the Shogun himself. This is why Onoe has been teceived 
into the Piincess’ household Iwafuji remarks tha^ 

Onoe, m spite of her lowly birth, holds a position worthy 
^ a. wsw«4.\’% Vi ^<6. dfevAst, 

the use of these noble weapons, the halberd and the sword 
Onoe IS silent Iwafujt challenges her to a fencing i^ateh.' 
Mototne, a young samurai, teminds Iwahiji in who*® P®®* 
ence she is Iwafuji counters that every samurai’s dsugf'^*® 
should know how to use the sword She herself 
stfucted the maids in waiting m her charge J-et Onoe 
any one among them as an opponent O Hatsu, Onoe s 
personal attendant, enters, seeking her mistress Ono® orders 
her to retire at once, since she has no business thef® ® 
Hatsu is roughly stopped by Iwafuji, who asks how ®he was 
allowed to enter the presence chamber. O Hatsu tep!i®s 
that no one •' allowed ” her, she just came She 
ask something Iwafuji bids her do so O Hatsu ^pl^ms 
that, although her mistress is a merchant’s daughter* sl^® 
expert in the use of the halbetd and the sword Ouoe 
instructed O Hatsu herself and she suggests that it would 
be more correct for her, O Hatsu, {o fence with Iwafuji s 
pupil Iwafuji is taken abadc, but consents Mof°^® 
delighted With the Princess’ permission, the m^wh is 
arranged The girls fence with bamboo swords O Hatsu 
easily beats all the maids m watting Iwafiiji, ill pleased, 
offers to take her on herself O Hatsu at first deii»“®*> 
she is too loiv in rank to fence with Iwafuji Bo^ when 
Iwafiiji su^ests that in that case Onoe had better 

~ IK 
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Stead, O Haisu hastily accepts. Iwafuji and O Hatsu fence. 
O Hatsu strikes Iwafiijl on the hand, numbing it, so that 
she drops hcc weapon. Onoe stops the match. O Hatsu 
returns Iwafuji’s sword to her, and Iwahiji, m a rage, attacks 
O Hatsu unawares, striking her repeatedly. She then claims 
to have won the match. O Hatsu answers hotly that it was 
only out of respect for Iwahiji’s rank that she did not strike 
the decisive blow when she dropped her sword. Iwafuji 
mocks at her and the quarrel grows angrier until Onoe parts 
them, reminding O Hatsu that she is in the Princess’ 
presence. She dismisses O Hatsu and asks Iwafuji to excuse 
her rudeness. The Princess, however, admires O Hatsu’s 
devotion. 

. Morome tells the Princess the hour has come for hsr to 
take her nun’s vows. The bdies-in-waiting mourn to think 
tha' such beautiful hair must be saaificed. The Princess 
leaves with all her ladies for her private oratory. O Hatsu 
returns, but hnds Onoe gone. She muses that it is sad so 
lovely a young princess should become a nun. All her 
household are good and kind, except for Iwafuji, who is 

{ 'ealous of Onoe. No one likes her. Iwafuji, who has lingered 
lehind, hears all this from her place concealment. 

Act lU 

The Sane of the SanJat. A room in the Palaa^ The ladics- 
in-waiting, including Iwafuji, are discussing the Bowers 
presented by Iwafuji and Onoe to their mistress. They 
obsequiously make disparaging remarks about Onoe’s Bow* 
ers. A messenger Danjo, a retainer of Vontomo, is received 
by Iwafuji. He announces that a holy priest will administer 
the final vows and conduct the Princess to her convent. For 
this ceremony a special tncense, called Ranjatdi, must be 
used. The Princess has this incense m her keeping. Iwafuji 
sends for Onoe, to whom tt has been entrusted. Onoe 
appears humcdly, carrying a casket which she delivers to 
Danjo.. Danjo opens it and asks in amazement whether this 
is really what was entrusted to her, Iwafuji watches with 
an air of triumpli. Onoe looks into the casket and secs that 
the precious treasure she has been guarding has become a 
sandal. Onoe, weeping, deebres that the incense must have 
been stolen by a person of ill will. Iwafuji makes a grc.u 
show of indignation when one cf the older ladies identifies 
the sandal as hers. Iwafujispersonal attendint hurries in, 
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her Onoe enters The Princess asks eagerly for her 
father’s answer Onoe says (hat Yoritotno has gjvea pet, 
mission for her to take vows and has sent her a nun’s habit 
as a token of his approval The Princess rejoices and shows 
her a small image of the Buddha which was the gift of 
Yoshiraka The Princess loves and trusts Onoe abovt hef 
other ladies She now charges her to place the image in the 
temple where both Yoshitalca and his father, Yoshmaka, are, 
buried j 

The senior lady m waiting, Iwahiji, is jealous of Onoe. 
She speaks spitefully to her, sneering at her for being the 
daughter of a merchant One of the other ladies, more 
kindly disposed points out that Onoe has reason to be 
proud of her father’s wealth since he has been able to assist 
the Shogun himself. This is why Onoe has been feccived 
into the Princess’ household Iwafuji remarks that since 
Onoe, in spite of her lowly birth, holds a position worthy 
of a samurai’s daughter she is no doubt acijuamCed with 
the use of those noble weapons, the halberd and the sword 
Oooe IS silent Iwafujt challenges her to a fencing match. 
Motome, a young samurai, reminds Iwafuji in whose pres^ 
ence she is Iwafuji counters that evety samurai’s daughter 
should know how to use die sword She herself has in' 
strucccd the maids in wattmgmher charge l-ec Onoe choose 
any one among them as an opponent O Hatsu, Onoe 9 
personal attendant, enters, seeking her mistress Onoe orders 
her to scute at once, since she has no business there O 
Hatsu IS roughly stopped by Iwafuji, who asks how she was 
allowed to enter the presence chamber O Hatsu replies 
that no one “ allowed ” her, she jusi came She wishes to 
ask something Iwahiji bids her do so O Haua explains 
that, although her mistress is a merchant’s daughter, she is 
expert m the use of the halberd and the sword Onoe 
instructed O Hatsu hecsclf and she suggests that it would 
be more correct for her, O Hatsu, to fence with Iwafuji s 
pupil Iwafuji IS taken aback, but consents Motome ^ 
delighted With the Princess’ permission, the match is 
arranged The girls fence with bamboo swords O Hatsu 
easily beats all maids m waiting Iwafuji, ill pleasedi 
offers to take her on herself. O Hatsu at first demurs, as 
she is too low in. tank to fence with Iwafuji But when 
Iwafuji suggests that m that case Onoe had belter fight m 
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steid, O Haisu hastily accepts. Iwafuji and O Hatsu fence. 
O Hatsu strikes Iwafujt on the hand, numbing it, so that 
she drops her tveapon. Onoe stops the match. O Hatsu 
tetums Iwahijt’s sword to her, and Iwafuji, in a jage, attacks 
O Hatsu unawares, striking her repeatedly. She then claims 
to have won the match. O Hatsu answers hotly that it was 
only out of respect for Iwafuji’s rank that she did not strike 
the decisive blow when she dropped her sword. Iwafuji 
mo^ at her and the quarrel grows angrier until Onoe parts 
them, reminding O Hatsu that she iS in the Princess 
presence. She dismisses O Hatsu and asks Iwafuji to excuse 
her rudeness. The Princess, however, admires O Hatsu s 


devotion. .1 

, Motome tells the Princess the hour has come for her to 
take her nun’s vows. The Udies-in-waiting mourn to think 
tha' such hcautiful hair must be saaificed The Prmccss 
leaves with all her ladies for her private oratory. O Hatsu 
returns, but finds Onoe gone. She muses that it is sad so 
lovely a young princess should become a nun. ^ AH h« 
household are good and kind, except for Iwafuji, who tj 
jealous of Onoe. No one likes her. Iwafuji. who h« lingered 
behind, hears all this from her place of concealment. 

Act m ^ 

Thf Scene of thiSAnJji A room m the Palace. The ladies- 
in-waiting, including Iwahiji, are discussing the 
presented by Iwafiiji and Onoe to their mistress.^ ihey 
obsequiously make disparaging remarks about Onoe s 
ers. A messet^er Danjo, a retainer of Yontomo, isrewived 
by Iwafiiji.. He announces that a holy priest ^vlIl administer 
the final vows and conduct the Princess to her convent, or 

this ceremony a special incense, called Ranjatai, mmt he 
used. The Princess has this incense in her keeping. Iwtuji 
sends for Onoe, to whom it has been entrusie . noe 
appears hurriedly, carrying a casket which * ® l'” 1 ,^ 
Danjo.. Danjo opens it and asks in amazement whedier this 
is really what was entrusted to her. Iwafuji ivarc es wi 
an air of triumph. < Onoe looks into the casket and sees that 
the precious treasure she has been guarding has become a 
sandal. Onoe, weeping, declares that the incense must have 

been stolen by a person of ill will. 

A=».of md,L,L when o™ of .hr old.r Ud.cs .d.ooS., 

ihe iwdal as bars. IwafujVs personal act.ndim humes in. 
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declaring that, unable to find her mistress’ sandals she has 
just discovered one of them m Onoe’s room Iwafuji ac 
cuses Onoe of deUberately planning to incnininate her Let 
her confess what she has done widi the incense The more 
Onoe denies having touched it the more Iwafuji taxes her 

Danjo rules that Onoe has failed in her duty and ashs 
Iwafuji, as chief lady m waiting to hold an cncjuiry Iwafiiji 
asserts that Onoe is unquestionably the chief and, caking up 
the ofhsnding sandal strikes her with it (see page 476) The 
ladies try to stop her but Jwafiiji warns them that if they 
interfere they will become parties to the theft Onoe agree 
that the responsibility is hers alone, and she should V 
punished Iwafuji continues to beat her with the sai 
until Onoe, weeping, seizes her hand and cries that she 
been punished enough Iwafuji again screams “Thi 
and throws the sandal in her face Danjo leaves to r 
to the Shogun Iwafuji and the ladies m waiting ^ 

As the curtain is drawn, Onoe sits with the sandal 
hand her face expressing alt the humiliation an 
of her position 

Act IV 

OfioeV ap^rtmtnti O Hatsu is waiting anxic 
mistress Some of the ladies of Iwafuji’s p 
taunt her, making veiled remarks which she cf 
stand Something has obviously happened I 
and Onoe Night has ^Ileo. O Hatsi 
herself, comes into the corridor outside ' 

At last she sees Onoe's disconsolate f 
O Hatsu runs Co her Onoe makes no a 
enquiries They reach the door of C 
they enter, Onoe draws the sandal 

Onoe’t room O Hatsu busies be 
but Onoe refuses food and even ti 
worry She was taken ill, but is 
O Hatsu’s ofier of medicine 
shoulders Onoe questions th 
was she knows, a samurai S 
to wke service with a me 
indigTuntly rebuts this suqt 
nund dwell on her father 
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5hreu'dly, says htr favoume play is " Qjushingufa.” Onoe 
agrees u is a fine piayi adding that she detests the character 
Moronao. O Hatsu asks whether she thinks Hnya Hangan 
was justified in attempting to kill him. Onoe thinks he was. 
O Hatsu disagrees. Enya Hangan should hate thought of 
his family, on whom his action brought utter nun. He 
should have thought of his parents, she adds meaningly 
They exchange a long, understanding look, and O Hatsu, 
greatly reliev^, withdraws. 

Alone, Onoe confesses that, in spite of O Hatsu’s kind* 
ness, she cannot bear the burden of such terrible disgrace. 
She will write to her parents, tell them everything, and then 
die. O Hatsu interrupts her, and she senos the girl to £nd 
her lacquer letter case. \C^en O Hatsu returns with it, 
Onoe hides her scissors and sends her to £nd them. Onoe 
finishes her letter and puts it, with the sandal, in the letter 
case. When O Hatsu returns, Onoe asks her to take it to 
her mother at once. The gul, on pain of dismissal if she 
delays, reluctantly takes the letter case and goes. 

O Hatsu has changed her obi for one suitable for a visit. 
She is anxious about Onoe and prays for her. As she goes 
along the hanamitht, Onoe calls her back. But it is only to 
tell her to take gocd care of herself. Alone again, Onoe 
weeps, as she thinks with gratitude of O Hatiu’s devotion. 
But she is glad that the girl does not rtalixe she has seen 
her mistress for the last time. She thinks of her parents, 
whose forgiveness for dying before them she has asked in 
her lener. She will say her last prayers and prepare to 
die. She withdraws into her oratory. 

A« V 

The Sene the Cww. It is a dark, rainy night. O Ha¬ 
tsu enters, accompanied by a boy with a Unictn. Her 
anxiety about Onoe is such that she sends the boy back to 
the Palace with a message for a friend, asking her to see 
whether Onoe needs anything. The boy is unwilling to 
leave O Hatsu alone, and while they art aiguing, his lantern 
goes out—a bad omen I At last he goes back. O Hatsu is 
in two minds abcait going on herself. A crow croaks 
suddenly—another bad omen I O Hatsu is tempted to 
open the letter case to see what is in it. But it b sealed. 
She stumbles, hurting her loot. At this moment one of 
Iwafuji’s confederates, Uahijima Chikara, enters. He has 
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(he Stolen incense which he intends to hide in a safe place 
He IS pursued by Datehei^ a man of integrity in the 
Princess service, who lias guessed what is m Chikara’s box 
He now attempts to wrest it from him Chikara flings the 
box away and m the struggle in the dark Datehei finds the 
letter case dropped by O Hatsu and thinks it is the incense 
box Chikara makes the same mistake The three of them 
struggle for it, the cord of the case is broken and the letter 
and sandal drop out O Hatsu picks up the letter and sees 
the words “ My will ’ Meanwhile Datehei has discovered 
the incense box and Chikara draws his sword He and 
Datehei pose 

Act VI 

I Onoe’s apartments Onoe, dressed in white, lies dying 
She has stabbed herself A letter addressed to the Shogun 
is on her writing desk Behind her stands Iwafujt with a 
drawn dtrk m her hand She has come to gloat over hef 
dying rival, and now orders her to give up the image of thd 
Buddha entrusted to her by the Princess When Onoe re¬ 
fuses, Iwafujt takes it from her by force She boasts that 
she and her brother Danjo arrangra the theft of the incense 
Now (hey have the image also Iwafujt leaves at the 
sound of approaching footsteps (The seene may start here ) 
O Hatsu rushes into the room with the letter and sandal 
Onoe, almost spent, tells O Hatsu that Iwafuji has stolen 
the image O Hatsu in tears swears to recover it and avenge 
her Onoe dies in her arms A thunderstorm breaks 
overhead This is O Hatso’s t^portumey Under cover 
of the storm she will creep across the garden to Iwafuji s 
ap-'rtments She notices die wistaria {fujt) m full bloom 
It reminds her of Iwafujt (wisuria rock) and she angrily 
rips off a branch She goes out into the garden 
> Act VJI 

The Reven^ The palace garden Nt^t and frogs croaking 
til the pond A young page, Umpei, enters and flings a 
pebble against the door of Iwafuji's apartments When 
Iwafuji comes, he tells her he has buried the little doll" 
at the north end of the garden near Onoe’s rooms, as she 
ordered (This is part of a curse Iwafuji has put on Onoe ) 
Iwafuji rewards him She shows him ^e Buddha which he 
mes to seize from her, but she beats him off with her sword 
and he runs away. (The satie may start here ) ‘ - 
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Iwafuj'i is about to go back, but suddenly realizes that 
the frogs have stopped croaking. She waits to see who cart 
have disturbed them. When siw sees O Hatsu, she aiks 
her curtly who gave her permission to come into her private 
garden. O Hatsu answers as she did in Act I. “ No one 
allowed me. I wish to ask you something,” Her mistress 
has feinted, and she needs help. The mediane she has tried 
has done no good. She knows that Iwafuji has a wonder¬ 
ful charm which she is sure will revive her mistress. She 
begs Iwafuji to lend it to her. Iwafujt denies having any 
charm of the sort. O Hatsu replies that she means the 
precious image of Amida Buddha. Iwafuji pretends not to 
understand. She offers to go with O Hatsu to visit Ortoe, 
but not immediately: “because she has a headache.” 

Oh,” cries O Hatsu, I have an escellent cure for head¬ 
aches ! " and, drawing the sandal from her bosom, places 
it on Iwafiiji’s head. Iwafuji strikfcs it off and sneams 
abuse at O Hatsu. She manages to slip the image of the 
Buddha into her closed umbrella. She strikes O Hatiii 
with the sandal, promisingher the same treatmentas Onoe: 
She draws her sword and O Hatsu catches up the umbrella 
to defend herself. The precious image fells to the ground. 
O Hatsu sees it and, picking It up hrst, declares that now 
she can avenge Onoe. O Hatsu draws hfer sword and lulls 
Iwafujii f In teart, O Hatsu strikes the bc>dy repeatedly with 
the sandal, crying that her mistress is avenged. 

Motome appears. He reveals that it has now been*’ dis¬ 
covered that Iwafuji was plotting, with her brother, against 
the life of the Shogun himself. O Hatsu has therefore 
served both the Shogun and her mistress. O Hatsu giv« 
him the image and Onoe’s last letter, together with a paper 
written by Iwafuji which 1^5 widilheimage. She begs him* 
to show ^em to their lord. Motome tells her that the In-' 
cense has been recovered and her mistfess’ spirit' can now 
be at rest. O Hatsu, her mission accomplished, intends to 
kill herself and join her lady, but Motome prevents her, 
telling her he has a message for her. The Princess’, deeply 
moved by O Hatsu’s loyaJ^, as a reward promotes hei' to 
the position formerly held by Onoe. She will henceforth 
be known aS Onoe II/''Motome bids her go to the Princess 
at once. 

As O Hatsu is about to leave, Umpei, the ivicked page. 
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the proprietor of the Tachtbana^a and has decided to mate 
trouble between him and jtrozaemon He teils Einojo thar 
Yaesuhashi will shortly be ransomed by her new patron and: 
commiserates with him on her heartiessness Einojo refuses 
to believe him but Gompacht assures him that the whole 
Yoshiwara “ even the palanquin bearers ’ are talking about 
It Einojo IS upset Yatsuhashi has sworn to be faithful to 
him, and they have exchanged many written vows He 
received a new one fromher only the day before (Written 
love tokens exchanged between a courtesan and her love were 
a regular practice and reaffirmed at least spiritual fidelity ) 
If she IS really planning to marry Jtrozaemon he will break 
widi her at once Gompachi persuades him to come to the 
Yoshiwara and find out for himself Einojo refuses to wear 
Yatsuhashi’s gift 

Sc. 3. The Tachtbanaya Jirozaemon has provided two 
courtesans, Kokonoeand Nanakoshi, for his mends They 
await Yatsuhashi’s arrival Einojo and Gompachi come to 
the tea house also asking for her Jirozaemon is told that 
Gompacht's companion is his servant The young man's 
appearance arouses his suspicions Jirozaemon tries to fol 
low them, but is prevented by the mistress of the house 

Sc. 4. /i maU room in the Tachihartaya Yatsuhashi 
comes joyfully to Einojo, but he treats her coldly He chat 
ges her with infidelity and reviles her for allowing herself to 
be tatisomed by Jitozacmon Yatsuhashi denies it (She 
loves Einojo, but is also fond of and sorry for, poor ugly 
Jirozaemon He, unaccustomed to the ways of the world of 
pleasure believes her feelings to be stronger than they arc ) 
Einojo angrily accuses her of lying He reminds her that 
they have loved each other since they were children, long 
before she came to the Yoshiwara, and chat he has aluays 
wished to make her his wife Yatsuhashi tearfiilly reiterates 
that she knows nothing about any ransom Gompachi, who 
has been listening outside the do», comes in and assures 
her that everything is arranged between Jirozaemon and the 
tea house proprietor Emojo tells her he will only believe 
she really knows nothing of the transaction, if she will prom 
ise never to see Jirozaemon again Otherwise it is all over 
between them Yatsuhashi is caught in a dilemma While 
eager to prove how much she loves Einojo, she knows she 
will never be allowed to deny the wealthy hrozaemon 
124 
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Sc. 5. /4 IjTge hanqueling room in tht'Tachibanayj. Jiro 
zaemon, Tambei, Josuke and dieir courtesans are hiving a 
rowdy party. Jiroku brags abouc the beauty of his master’s 
courtesan. Yatsuhashi appears, excusing her lateness by say¬ 
ing she feds ill. Jirozaemo.i offers to send for a doctor, bat 
she explains she is “ sick with annoyance,”'and the sight of 
Jirozacmon makes her worse. She otders him not to speak 
to her and never to see her again. She absolutely refuses to 
be ransomed by such a revolting looking creature. (Yatsu¬ 
hashi has decided that the only way to keep her promise to 
Einojo is to insult Jirozaemon in tlw hope that he will giv<f 
her up of his own accord ) Jirozaemon pleads with her, 
offering everything he can think of, even a house in Edo. 
The tea-house proprietor protests; the arrangements for the 
ransom are completed. Everyone is surprised, for Yatsuhashi 
has never before given any hint of disliking her patron. 
Yatsuhashi remains firm in her refusal. The other courtesans 
tty to reason with her, but she wll only repeat; “ I hate 
him.” Tambei and Josuke make fiin of Jirozaemon, but 
Jiroku defends him and tells Yatsuhashi she should give 
back all the money Jirozaemon has spent on her. 

(During the rest of the scene special music on a kokyu, a 
kind of fi^Ie, is played.) 

' Jirozaemon persists that he intends to ransom Yatsuhashi 
whether she is willing or not. If she dislikes him so much, 
she should have cold him so from the beginning; now it is 
too lace. Gompachi looks mto the room to see how his plan 
is progressing. Jirozaemon remembers seeing him earlier m 
the evening with a companion He is suddenly certain that 
the young man must be Yatsuhashi’s lover. Yatsuhashi 
admits it. The news that all the time she was in love with 
someone else overwhelms Jirozaemon. He gives up all claim 
to her. Yatsuhashi, shamed by his magnanimity after her 
bad behataour, leaves the room. 

■' Jirozaemon’s friends cry to console him avith drink. Jiroku 
wishes to kill the girl. The tea-house proprietor offers to tr)' 
to arrange matters, but Jirozaemon refuses to have anything 
more to do with Yatsuhashi; he intends to return to the 
country at once. 

Act vn 

Jirozaemon arrives at his brother’s house where he tells 
his family that he is taking service with a great lord, who 
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Will make him a samurai because of hts skill with the sword 
He proposes to transfer all his property to his brother and 
marries Jiroku to his niece He gives all his ready money 
to the girl as a dowry He asks hts brother to arrange for 
prayers on his behalf for I do not know how soon 1 may 
be called upon to die " Jiroku brings him his sword which 
has been newly sharpened He leaves, with the sword m 
his hand 

Act vin 

Sc. 1. The Taehihmaya, four months later Jirozaemon 
enters, carrying his sword, and is made welcome He is told 
that Yatsuhashi regrets her bad behaviour and is anxious to 
see him He sends a message to her 

Sc. 2. A room in the cQurtesaas’ house Kokonoe, Yatsu 
hashi’s friend, tells her that it u rumoured that Jirozaemon 
IS in Edo She advises her to make her peace with him 
Yatsuhashi agrees that she ought to ask his pardon, her 
conscience troubles her about the unkind things she said to 
him But she fears she will not have the opportunity Ac 
this moment the message u brought from Jirozaemon at the 
Taehibanaya Kokonoe offers to go with her 

Sc. 3. An upper room tn the Taehibanaya Jirozaemon 
distributes presents to the tea house servants Yatsuhashi 
arrives and asks his forgiveness Jirozaemon tells her that 
tlie past IS forgotten, they will look upon this as their first 
meeting Yatsuhashi begs him to stay the night to show he 
has really forgiven her, but he refuses, pleading “urgent 
business” He asks to speak to her privately \C^enthey 
are alone, Jirozaemon oners her sake, to drink “ for the last 
time m this life ” Yatsuhashi drops the cup, startled, secs 
the expression on his fece and tnes to escape He catches 
her, telling her that she has guessed right, he has not for 
given and will never forgive her He come for revenge, 
not reconciliation Yatsuhashi again tnes to escape, but he 
holds her by her hair He draws hts sword and subs her 
repeatedly, sttfimg her cries with his hand and saying, “ You 
shamed me before all the world' ” A maid comes m with 
a candle, sees what has happened and ts about to give the 
alarm when Jirozaemon kills her also He looks down at 
his gleaming sword and smiles 

Sc. 4 The roof tops Jirozaemon climbs onto the roof, 
carrying his sword A servant comes after him, but cannot 
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catch Kim. Voices are heard sKoutmg: “Murderer!” Jiro* 
zaemon climbs from roof to roof. Firemen in the street below 
hose the roof to make it slippery. They climb after him 
and he fights six at once. He loses his footing on the wet 
tiles and falls. 

Sc. 5. The itreet below. The firemen are searching for 
Jirozaemon. Einojo and Gompachi are passing and learn of 
Yatstihashi’s murder. Einojo, beside himself, wishes to rush 
to the Tachibanaya to see her body when Jirozaemon 
appears crying: “ Til show you Yatsuhashi! TII give her 
a comparuon in death! He and Einojo fight. 

Sc. 6. The gate of the Yosbiwara. The Chief of Police 
is receiving a report on the fight, in which Einojo has been 
killed. He orders Jirozaemon to be captured at all costs. 
A party of firemen bring him in, still struggling. He is only 
mastered when someone strikes him with a Udder and he 
drops his sword. The Chief of Police has him bound. 
Jirozaemon, calm again, quietly asserts that now he ts satiS' 
fied. (Note : the last three scenes may be rearranged 
according to the needs of the production.) 

KAjmARA HEIZA HOMAJIE NO ISHIKIRI (The 

StonecuUmg Feat of Kajivara). Jidaimono of the Hcike-Genji 
Cycle (see page 418)-— Written by Dunkodo and Hasegawa 
Senshi for the puppet theatre. First staged in 1730 at the 
Takemoto-za, Osaka. Later adapted for the Kabuki. 

Kajiwara Kagetoki ts an historical figure and appears in 
a number of thepUys about Yoritomo and Yoshiisune. He 
was a notable Taira warrior who did, in fact, desert from his 
own side and join Minamoto Ycruomo. It is this change 
of allegiance, or “ double-heartedness ” as it is termed in 
Kabuki, which is the fiindamemal theme of the pUy. 

The incident which finally made Kajiwara decide to join 
the Minamoto is pure drama. Yontomo had been forced 
by circumstances to appear In open rebellion some months 
before he actually planned to do so. As a result, he had 
very few adherents and crossed the Hakone Pass to advance 
on Sagami in September, 1180, with only three hundred men. 
He was confronted at Ishibashiyama (Stone-Bridge Hill) by 
Oba Kagechika (who appears in the pUy) with a force of 
over three thousand and, afma desperate fight, was defeated. 
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Yontomo escaped imo the hilU and one of those sent out 
to hunt for htm vras Kajiwara Kageto^i At ont moment, 
when his pursuers were close at his heels, Yontomo Kid 
inside a hollow tree kajiwara looked into the tree saw 
whom It contained and telling his men there was no ont 
there, directed the search away from Yontomo s hiding 
place A couple of months later Yontomo, now at the head 
of twenty thousand men, was able to march upon Kamakura 
where Oba Kagechika had his headc^uartets It was at this 
time that Kajiwara joined him Oba Kagechika was driien 
from Kamakura and for the first time Yontomo established 
himself m what afterwards became his capital Kajiwara be 
came one of his most (rusud advisers and served him with 
devotion to the end of his life 

Argument. Btfon the Hachtman Shrtne at Kamakura 
(The time of year has been altered, for theatrical reasons, 
from late summer to spring ) Oba Kagechika and his staff 
are celebrating their recent victory at Ishibashiyama and are 
viewing the cherry blossoms With Oba Kagechika is his 
younger brother Kagehisa. They are joined by Kajiwara 
Kagetoki vnd his suite, who bring sake to contribute to the 
festivity The two drink ceremonially, but it is noticeable 
chat relations between them are strained, and their pcofound 
courtesy towards one another lus a brittle quality Kajiwara 
does not enter into the cheerful mood of nis fellow general, 
but remains preoccupied 

An old man and a young woman come down the hana 
mtcht They arc Rokurodayu, a worker in inlay, and his 
daughter Kozue. Kozue is nurcted to a young man who 
is an adherent of the Mmamoto Now that Yontomo is m 
such dire straits after his recent defeat, this young man wishes 
to do what he can to help the cause He has inhis posses 
Sion an ancient sword which he decides he must sell to raise 
money for Yontomo’s army He asks his father m law to 
arrange die sale, since he is a quiet old man who will not 
by suspected by the Taira Rokurodayu has, therefore, some 
days previously, oFered this sword to Oba Kagechika, asking 
for It the sum of three hundred »jo in gold Kagechil t 
realizes the sword is an excellent one, but the price is high 
and he wishes to think the matter over He has told ire 
old man to bring the sword on this day to the Hachiman 
Shiine, when he will give hts answer. 
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Oba FCagechika now tells Kajiwara abouc the sword and 
says that, before mahing up his mind, he wculd be glad to 
have the latter's opimon of the weapon, since he is a noted 
expert. The sword is presented to iCajiwara who examines 
it with due ceremony and at last excbims that it is indeed 
an excellent one. Oba Kagechtka's brother, Kagehisa, is 
sceptical. He says that it is impossible to judge the temper 
of a blade merely by looking at it. The Only true test is to 
try it out on human bodies. A really good sword should 
be able to cut through two men. He suggests that two crimi¬ 
nals be brought from the jail and the sword tested on them. 
Oba Kagediika agrees and orders the erimiiuls to be 
brought. But the jailor reports that only one is available. 
Kagechika is still undecided about buying the sword for he 
thinks the price is high. He now begins to hedge, saying 
that if the test cannot be arranged, he cannot consider mak¬ 
ing the purchase. 

Rokurodayu is becoming more and mote uneasy. He 
sends off his daughter on an errand and, when he has 
watched her out of sight, comes forward and offers to take 
the place of the second convict on condition that the three 
hundred ryo be handed over to his daughter after Kit death. 
Kagehisa finds the idea highly amusing. Oba Kagechika 
asia sharply whether the old man realires what he is pro* 
posing. RokurexJayu answers that be is Jn great and urgent 
need of the money and will do anything to obtain it. 

Meanwhile, Kajiwara has been lost in thought and has 
not followed the conversation. When he is told of the old 
man's offer, he Is shodeed and refuses to take part in any 
such teat. Rokurodayu pleads with him, repeating that he 
Is in desperate need of the money. A messenger, Kikubei, 
arrives bringingOba Kagechika a despatch. Voritomo, with 
a considerable force, is ev’cn now approaching Kamakura. 
Tlie news appears to bring Kajiwara to a decision. It also 
throws the rest of the party into confusion. The officers of 
Oba’s staff leave hastily to return to their posts. Oba 
Kagechika himself and his brother retn-aln to conclude the 
bur/ne^s of the sword. 

Kajiwara now speaks earnestly to Rokurodayu and assures 
hitnscif that the old man** offer is genuine. He then declares 
btmsclf ready to take part in the trial. Tlie criminal u 
brought in and, in a dehbrtatelj* comic scene, is introduced 
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convince him K 2 ji»'ara looks round for someAing upon 
which to test the blade. His ^es light upon the stone 
water-trough. He offers to cut it in two to prove the quality 
of the sword and does so with a single blow. When he 
examines the blade afterwards, he finds it unblemished. 
Rokurodayu, nov? convinced, gladly entrusts the sword to 
Kajiwara, who leaves to jmn Yoritomo’s advancing army. 


KAMAKURA SANDAIKl (The Kamakura Trilogy). Jt- 
Jaimono, associated with the Tatico Cycle (see page 467). •— 
Written for the puppets by Chikamatsu Hanji and his as¬ 
sistants. First staged in 1761 . The original play was in ten 
acts and was a sequel to OmiGenjiSenjin Vditu/irf by the same 
author (seepage 240). It recounted ^ther incidents in the 
careerofSasakiTakatsuna, the brother of Sasaki Moritsuna. 

Only Act HI survives, but this is frequently performed 
both by the puppets and on the Kabuki stage. It might well 
be called Tm FtmaU Moritsuna after ^ Kahuki fashion which 
has produced The Female Clmhingura, The Female Shtharaku, 
The Female Kirare Yosa, etc. Tlte choice between loyalties 
imposed upon the heroine, Toki-hlrae, is even mote painful 
than that to which Moritsuna is subjected. Like him, she 
believes death to be the only solution. It is noteworthy that 
her way of solving her problem 1$ similar to that chosen in 
teal life by a twelfth century heroine, Kesa Gozen, who de¬ 
ceived her lover into killing her when he intended to kill 
her husband. 

The role ofToki-hime is considered oneofthe three most 
di£5cult onnagala foies of the type known as o hime sama (see 
page 394). TTie names chosen to disguise the two factions, 
the Tekugawa and the Tc^tomi, whose stru^le for the 
possession of Osaka Castle is the background of this play, 
are the same as those used in Omi Genji Senjin Yakata. 
Act m 

fCiRUgtis’a Villa{Kinu^jva Mura no Ba). A cottage be¬ 
longing CO Sakamoto Miuranosuke Yoshimura, This 
young man is a near relative of Minamoto Yoriiye and is 
married to HojoTokimasa’s daughter. Now that the Mina¬ 
moto and the Hojo factions are at war, he finds himself 
compelled to take up arms against hb Ather-in-law, He b 
away at the moment, fighting with his lord at the defence 
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causes Takjisuna to be tattoceti on the brow so that the Hojo 
faction may know he is a friend. Tokimasa further makes 
the supposed farmer a samurai and sends him off to bring 
Toki-nime out of the Minamoto camp, promising him her 
hand as a reward.) Takatsuna shows the ladies a sword given 
him byTokimasa and bids them leave the affair in his hands. 
They leave while Takatsuna hides among the trees. 

(It is at this point that the scene usually opens.) 

Miuranosufee, vho has heard of his mother’s illness, has 
seized this opportunity during a lull m the siege to come to 
see her. He is already badly wounded, but, as he stagers 
down the hanamichi, he is able to drive off a posse of enemy 
soldiers who pursue him. He sinks down at the gate where 
Told-hime finds him tmcoosetous. She revives him and he 
is amazed to find his oum wife tending him, for he did not 
know that she was with his mother at the cottage. They 
describe irv mime their emotions at this unexpected meeting. 
Miuranosuke asks afier his mother and the two cxeep into 
the house to peep at her, heliei-mg her asleep. ButNagato 
is awake. She is a fierce, strong-willed old lady and now 
refuses to look at, oe take any notice of, Miuranosuke, on the 
grounds that it cannot really be he. It must be a fox-spirit 
wearing his appearance because she is sure that her son would 
never leave his lord’s side in this crisis. If it really is he, 
she will disown him, for her one temaimng desire is to cany 
to her husband in the next world a good report of his son, 
Miuranosuke pleads with her in vain. He turns away sadly 
to leave, while Toki-hime implores him to stay with her just 
one night. (“ Surely that is not against the way of the 
samurai! ”) She is convinced that he will not survive this 
engagement. He shakes her off and goes as far as the hana- 
miehi, then looks back at her and hears his mother coughing. 
He hesitates, his private feelir^ get the upper hand and he 
returns to the house. Toki-hime helps him to disarm and 
he takes from her the tray on which his mother’s medicine 
is preparid. The stags motres. 

A wichet near the house. Tonda Rolcuro, another of Toki- 
masa’s retainers, enters. He has been sent to keep an eye 
on the newly created samurai, Adachi Tozo. He is now 
approached by O Kuru, one of the peasant women who 
appear at the beginning of the act. This O Kuru is the widow 
of the fermer whose close resemblance to Sasaki ’ 
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causes Takaisuna to be tattooed on dtt brow so that the Hojo 
/action may know be is a /nend. Tokimasa furtbcr nukes 
the supposed farmer a samurai and sends him off to bring 
Toki-hime out of the Mmatnoto camp, promising him her 
hand as a reward.) Takatsuna shows the ladies a sword given 
him by Tokimasa and bids them leave tbe affair m his hands 
They leave while Takatsuna hides among the trees. 

(It is at this point that the scene usually opens.) 

Miuranosuke, vho has heard of his mother’s illness, has 
seized this opportunity during a lull tn the siege to come to 
see her. He is already badly wounded, but, as he staggers 
down the hanamidti, he is able to drive off a posse of enemy 
soldiers who pursue Kim. He sinks down at the gate where 
Toki-himc finds him uneonsaous. She revives him and he 
is amazed to find his own wtfe rending him, for he did not 
know that she was with his mother at the cottage. They 
describe in mime their emotions at this unezpectca meeting. 
Miuranosuke asks after his mother and ihe two ctecu into 
the house to peep at her, believing her asleep. But Nagato 
is awake. She is a fierce, sttong>wilIed old lady and now 
refuses to look at, or cake any nouce of, Miuranostike, on the 
grounds that it cannot really be he. It must be a fox<sp(rll 
Wearing his appearance because she is sure that her son would 
never leave bis lord’s side in this crisis. If te really ts he, 
she will disown him, for her one remaining desire is to carry 
to her husband in the next world a good report of his son. 
Miuranosuke pleads with her in vain. He turns away sadly 
to leave, wWIe Toki-hime implores him to stay with her just 
one night. Surely that is not against the way of the 
samurai!") she is convinced that he will not survive this 
engagement. He shakes her off and goes as far as the f'jrut- 
mtehi, then looks back at her and Hears his mother coughing 
He hesitates, his private feelings get the upper hand and he 
returns to the house. Toki-hime helps him to disarm and 
he takes from her the Cray on which nis mother’s medicine 
is prepared. The sUge rwolrer. 

A tHcket near house, Tonda Rokuro, another of Toki- 
masa’s retainers, enters. He has been sent to keep an eye 
on the newly created samurai, Adachl Toro. He is now 
approached by O Kuru, one of the peasant women who 
appear at the beginning of the act. This O Kuru is the widow 
of the farmer whose close resemblance to Sasaki Takaisuna 
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caused Kis death She guesses who has assunved Kec Kus 
band’s identity and, in order to be revenged upon Takatsuna, 
oSets to help Rokuro and show htcn how to enter the cottage 
unobserved (This incident is usually omitted ) The stag: 
revolves Co show the seem as before 

Toki hime IS alone She stands holding a shore sword 
sent her by her father, who, to test her filial piety, has or 
dered her to kill Nagato She loves Nagato and has nursed 
her devotedly, now she does not know whether to obey her 
father or her heart She is still m this dilemma when Taka 
(suna appears He shows her her father’s sword to prove his 
identic y and bids her come with him at once Toki hime 
refuses , she will not go to an enemy’s house, even if it be 
her own father’s Takatsuna tells her roughly that her 
husband is as good as dead and his cause is hopeless She 
had heRes cut her losses and return to her father so as pres 
ently to marry himself He attempts to embrace her, but 
Toki hime escapes from him, threatening him with her 
sword This incident makes her reach a decision, she cannot 
obey her father She will neither kill Nagato not accept any 
other husband but Mturanosuke Sooner than submit she 
will kill herself and, drawing her sword, she is about to do 
so Takatsuna has gone, but at this moment Miuranosuke 
appears in time to prevent her death He praises her fidelity, 
but begs her not to die unul she has avenged his own death 
Toki hime asks upon whom she must cake revenge and 
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Mturanosuke answers that it is Ittr father. The Genji general, 
Sasaki Takatsnna, has been foiled in his attempt to kill the 
arch-enemy, but with her it is a different matter. She can 
return to Kamakura and there kill both her fether and her¬ 
self. If she loves her husband and obeys him as a wife should, 
she must do this. Toki-htme, after a terrible struggle, con¬ 
sents. * 

Suddenly Rokuro and O Kuru emerge &om the house, 
declaring they have heard everything and will report the mat¬ 
ter at once to Tokimasa. As Rokura is about to make good 
his threat, he is killed by a spear which appears mysteriously 
from the mouth of the garden well. From this hiding palace 
Takatsuna climbs, at a call from Miuranosuke. He is now 
dressed as befits his rank. He tells Toki-hime the story of 
his adventures at her father’s camp, explaining the tattoo 
mark on his forehead and adding that now, with her help, 
he hopes at last to turn the tide of battle. The matter is in 
her hands, for he and Miuranosuke must return to the 
fighting. Toki-hime implores Miuranosuke not to die. He 
opens his body-armour, and shows her that the wounds he 
has already received are mortal. He puts her away from him 
and prepares to go. Takatsuna salutes him; Miuranosuke 
can die serene, for his head shall never become an enemy’s 
trophy. He, Takatsuna, will be in the forefront and will 
himself strike off his head and return it to his kindred. The 
two men pledge themselves to meet in the next world. In¬ 
spired by their example, Toki-hime is confirmed in her belief 
that, even as it is a samurai’s duty to follow and obey his 
lord, so it a wife’s duty to follow and obey her husband. She 
takes up Takatsuna’s discarded spear and makes an experi¬ 
mental pass with it ar a stone water-basin near the house. 
The blade is caught through the window by Hagato who 
stabs herself srith it so that she may accompany her son on 
the road of death and Toki-hime may be able to tell her 
father she has obeyed him. She praises the two yoimg people 
for their loyalty and promises to await them in the other 
world. 

'T dicarsuna goes lo a pdifli dr vantage anfi 'jocIks out over 
the landscape. Jc is dawn, and he can see the lanterns and 
banners of Hojo Tokimasa’s army approaching Sakamoto 
Casde. Crying to Miuranosuke that they must hasten, if 
they intend to take part in the last engagement, he, Miurano- 
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sufce and Toki hime pose as the sound of fighting is heard, 
and the curtain is drawn 

(The end of the story is as follows It was arranged he* 
tween Toki hime and Tafcatsuna that she should not attempt 
to kill her father with her own hand but should inform 
Takatsuna, who was.as hasbeensaid mtheHojoranks when 
a suitable opportunity arose Shortly after her arrival at her 
father’s camp word was brought to Toki hime that Miurano 
suke had died in battle and die Genji were utterly defeated 
Takatsuna’s strategy had served no purpose, but Toki hime 
considered she must carry out her promise She sent word 
to Takaisuna that her ftiihec, wearing armour of a certain 
pattern, svould pass a given spot that night unattended 
Takatsuna went to the rendcavous and struck off the head of 
the warrior who appeared When he earned it into the moon 
light to examine nis trophy, he found that he had killed, 
not Hojo Tokimasa, but Toki hime herself Overwhelmed 
by her sacriftce and realizing his cause was doomed Taka 
tsuna took his own life ) 


K/iMI NO MECUm VAGO NO TORIKUMI, com 
cnonly called Megumi no Ktnka Sewdmono — Written by 
Takeshiba Kisui, Kawatake Mokuami’s best pupil, with his 
master s assistance The play was a vehicle for Onoe Kiku 
goro V and was first performed in 18P0 The fight between 
die firemen and the su'no wrestlers has always been popular 
with Edo audiences The play has a New Year setting and 
IS often given m January 

Act I 

The upper floor of the Skimazahm Ted houie in Shindgaud, 
EJo Some samurai are entertaining their favourite suma 
wrestler, Yotsuguruma (Four Wheeler) Oaihachi The 
party becomes noisy and a guest tn the next room protests 
He IS a member of one of the forty eight firemen’s companies 
of Edo A quarrel breaks out and shows signs of turning 
into a fight, when Tatsugoro, the chief of his company (the 
“ Megumt,” i e , the “ Me ’ Company, eacKcompany tak 
IDE a charaaer of the Japanese syllabary for identification 
purposes) appears and does his best to settle the matter ami 
cably Tatsugoro can control his own subordinates, but he 
caimot pacify Yotsuguruma, who insults him grossly Tatsu 
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goro. dctcnru'ned to avoid a fight, leaves the tea-house. 

Act U 

A street tnShtttagiSfj, the sameevenmg. Tatsugoro, smarting 
under the insults put upon him, ties in wait for ^'otsuguruma 
as he returns from his party. Tatsugoro kicks out the lantern 
and attacks Yetsuguruma in the darkness, but the sumo 
wrestler is too strong for him. Kisaburo, Tatsugoro’s friend 
and the head of the fire serv-ice of Edo, is involved in the 
scrimmage and picks up a tobacco pouch dropped by Tatsu¬ 
goro. (This scene takes the form of a special t>’pe of mime 
called sert'a-e/ammari.) 

Act in 

OutsiJe the Ku^tza Theatre. Some members of the Me- 
gumi are watching the New Year Xabuki performance. 
Tatsugoro’s wife, O Nalca, and their little boy waitforTatsu- 
goro outside the dieatre, but are advised to go home as 
there is trouble brewing. A fight starts m the theatre be¬ 
tween some of the sumo wrestlers and the firemen, who are 
kicked out by Yotsuguruma and his firiends. The fight is 
about to be continued outside when Tatsugoro arrives and 
again tries to settle matters peaceably. 

Act IV 

Kisahuro’t bouse. Tatsugoro comes to ask Kisaburo’s ad¬ 
vice about the feud with the sumo wrestlers. He deplores the 
whole business and explains that he has done all he can to 
prevent a serious clash. ONaka comes to consult Kisaburo, 
hears her husband's voice and listens outside the door. She 
gathers that Tatsugoro intends to continue his policy of 
passive resistance and that Kisaburo approves. She does 
not understand the inner meaning of his remark that, " If 
anything should happen to him,” he hopes Kisaburo will 
care for his wife and child. She hurries away. Kisaburo 
lets Tatsugoro know he understands and thinks him no 
coward by returning his tobacco pouch. They drink 
together. 

Act V 

Talsugoro’s house. O Naka ts shamed and offended by 
Tstsugoso's psahsm. When he ecenes home, pretending to 
be drunk to discourage her from asking questions, she de¬ 
mands a divorce, hoping to shame him into defending his 
honour and that of his company. Tatsugoro appears to acqui¬ 
esce. He asks for a cup of water (a symbol of ferewcll) and 
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on the battlefield Tadayoshi replies that he has had all 
the helmets packed in the daest riiey see before them He 
understands that Enya Hangan s wife was before her mar 
nage a maid of honour at die court of His Majesty and 
was one of those in charge of the armoury He has there 
fore summoned her to see whether she can identify the 
Imperial helmet 

Lady ICaoyo now enters As soon as she appears, Mo- 
ronao shows that he is attracted by her iCaoyo is asked 
whether she can identify the helmet She replies that she 
has handled it frequently and, besides, Nitta Yoshisada, 
before he wore it, caused it to be perfumed with a valuable 
incense 

The chest is opened, and one by one the helmets are 
displayed Kaoyo shakes her head at all of them, until at 
last a great dragon helmet is brought out A rich perfume 
hlls the air Kaoyo declares this to be the Imperial helmet, 
and Tadayoshi orders Enya Hangan to carry it to the shrine 
treasury He thanks and dismisses Kaoyo and leaves, 
followed by his suite 

Only Moronao remains behind Kaoyo is just going 
when he catches her sleeve and, on the pretext of asking her 
advice on a poem he has written, slips a love letter into it 
Kaoyo greatly embarrassed, but not wishing to make an 
enemy of so powerful a man, removes the letter and drops 
It on the ground Moronao picks it up and tells her plainly 
that her husband s career depends on herself Moronao can 
make or mar Enya Hanpn in the Shogun’s eyes If she 
will yield to his love, she shall command him in all things 
Moronao auempu to take her in Kis arms and, as she 
struggles to prevent him, they are mterrupted by Wakasa 
nos^e Wakasanosuke takes m the situation, and at a 
word from him Kaoyo makes good her escape Moronao, 
furious at being caught in such a situation by one he already 
dislikes, abuses Wakasanosuke for presumption Wakasa 
nosuke, being young and quicktempered, can hardly re 
strain himself He is already gripping his sword hilt when 
the return of Tadayoshi and his suite forces him to stay his 
JbACid 

Act II 

Sc. 1. The Palace of Momoi IVakaimosuke (Afomoi 
Yatata no Ba). The act opens with a recapitulation of the 
tw 
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previous act io the form of a conversation between some 
gardeners. (This is omitted when the play is given as a 
whole.) They ate sent about their business by Wahasan- 
osufce’s chief councillor, Kakogawa Honzo. To him is 
brought word that Rikiya, the son of Olshi Yuranosuke, 
chief coundllor to Enya Hangan, has arrived with a message. 
Honzo bids his wife Tonase receive the your^ man. 

Rikiya is betrothed to Honzo's daughter, Kontanii. Her 
mother knows that Konami is longing to see her lover and 
arranges for the girl to receive Him in her place. Rikiya is 
seventeen, still wearing his boy's forelock. He is conscious 
of his responsibility, but disconcerted to find he must deliver 
his message to his betrothed. They blush as their eyes 
meet, but Rikiya collects himself and repeats what he 
has been instruaed to say, namely the hour Wakasanosuke 
and Enya Hangan must be at die Palace next day. Then 
he and Konami are again stmdt dumb with shyness. The 
situation ts saved by Tonase who emerges front behind a 
screen and formally thanks Rtkiya for the message. Rikiya 
leaves. 

(In the original text it is Wakasanosuke who comes in 
just as Rikiya finishes his errand and the scene between him 
and Honzo follows immediately. Very often, however, this 
scene is played separately.) 

Sc. 2. KencAci/i Wakasanosuke is in retire¬ 

ment at a temple where he is living during his court dui)’. 
Honzo comes to deliver Enya Haifa’s message. Wakasa¬ 
nosuke, smarting under the insults put on him by Moronao, 
tells his chief councillor, with tears of rage, that he has 
made up his mind that, come what may, if Moronao insults 
him again he will kill him, even in the Palace itself. 
Wakasanosuke seems to expect his counciUor to do all 
he can to dissuade him. Indw, be tries to make him swear 
not to interfere even before he tells him what he means to 
do. To his surprise Honzo agrees that he cannot with 
honour beat su^ treatment and applauds his dedsiotu 
Wakasanosuke thinks Honzo is not taking him seriously. 
Honzo assures him diat he is mistaken. To convince his 
master he draws his short sword (or sometimes hiS fan) and 
hacks a branch from a small pine tree. Thirhe wordlessly 
offers on his fan as a-symbol that thus Wakasanosuke 
should deal with his enemies. (In the original version. 
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Honzo withdraws, calls for hiS horse, and mysteriously 
leaves the house m haste ) 

Act III 

Sc 1. In front of the ^te of the Ashtko^ Palace {Ashi 
ia^ Yahala Afon^en />» Baf TTte palace of Ashikaga Ta 
dayoshi the Shogun s brother Neat morning before day 
break kono Motonao arrives in a palanquin at the West 
Gate accompanied by his retinue The act opens with a 
recapitulation in the form of a conversation between Moro- 
nao and his confidential retainer Bannai (a comic character) 
but, as m An II, this may be omitted One of the palace 
guards announces that Honzo is asking to speak to Moro 
nao Moronao suspects that Wakasanosuke has sent his 
retainer for no good purpose and tells Bannai to be ready 
for trouble Bannai msmins the footmen how to attack 
Honzo on a pre arranged signal Honso enters and causes 
to be set down seseral trays of gifts before Morocao Then 
bowing respectfully, he nukes Moronao a most obsequious 
speech On behalf of hts master’s wife, himself, and Nvaka 
sanosuke’s other retainers he has come to thank Moronao 
for all the trouble he has taken tn instructing their young 
lord m his unaccustomed duties He has ventured also to 
bring some small presents and will be greatly honoured if 
Moronao will accept them Honzo hands a list of iheprcstnts 
to the stupefied Bmnai who reads it out Honzo has col 
lected all the ready gold and valuables of his own he can find 
and IS offering them as coming from Wakasanosuke’s wife 
and household In this way, although to grovel to such a 
man as Moronao is bitter to Kim, he hopes to avert a ca 
tastrophe and save his lord from his own impetuosity Mo' 
ronao is notorious for his avarice Once he has set eyes on 
the gold, he has no mtenttem of refusing le and Bannai, on 
his master’s behalf, makes an effusive speech to Honzo 
about Wakasanosuke’s peat ability Moronao sees, of 
course, through Honzo’s stratapm and begins to realize 
that his tongue has led him into a greater danger than he 
knew. As an extra precaution against Wakasanosuke $ 
anger, he insists upon taking Honzo into the palace with 
him 

Enya Hangan enters accompanied by his young retainer, 
Hayatio Katnpei Enya Hanpn. goes into the palace, but 
juse as Kampei is about to follow him, a girl appears out 
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side the gate mth a message. She also belongs to Enya 
Hangan’s household. Her name is O Karu and Kampei 
IS in love with her. She gives him a lettei'Case sent by 
Kaoyo which the latter wishes Enya Hangan to present to 
Moronao. O Karu tells Kampei that she undertook this 
errand in the hope of seeing him. Their conversation is 
interrupted by Bannai, who informs Kampei that his lord is 
asking for him. Kampei takes the letter-case and hurries 
away. Bannai meanwhile tries to make love to O Karu. 
After a few minutes Banna! is also called away and Kampei 
returns, laugWng, to say he has fooled Bannai with his own 
trick. He and O Karu wander off together into the pru-acy 
of the garden. 

Sc. 2. The Ptne-tree Room Sane (DmcAa Matsu-no-Ma 
noBa). Inside thepalaa. Wakasanosuke appears, smoulder¬ 
ing with fury against Moronao. He sees his enemy ap¬ 
proaching and braces himself, but to his amazement Moro¬ 
nao rushes towards him and, throwing down his sword, apol¬ 
ogizes abjectly for his behaviour of ineprevious day. Wa¬ 
kasanosuke is stupefied by this turn of events. He cannot 
now fight Moronao, but he also cannot bear to be fawned 
upon by one who has so recently insulted him. He escapes 
from Moronao by feigning illness. Honto, watching, heaves 
a sign of relief. 

Moronao has not enjoyed humbling himself before a 
>‘outh half his age who so clearly lets it be seen how greatly 
he despises such behaviour. He now longs to humiliate 
someone in his turn and so restore his self-esteem. As ill 
luck will have it, Enya Hangan appears at this moment. 
Enya Hangan is a quiet man of great self-restraint. Moro¬ 
nao has even come to believe he is lacking in spirit. This 
is mainly because Enya Hangan, wbo knows and trusts hts 
wife, Im never seemed to pay the slightest attention to 
Moronao’s advances to Kaoyo. Moronao is, therefore, con¬ 
vinced in his own mind that here is a man he can insult 
widi impunity, parcicutarly vndiin the palace preancts where 
brawling is a capital ofience. Moronao immediately starts 
rating Enya Hangan for being late. The letter-caseis brought, 
and Enya Hangan gives it to Moronao, saying his wife has 
sent it. Moronao is annoyed that Kaoyo should use her 
husband as a messenger. He is still more annoyed when 
he finds in the case, not a love letter, but part of an old 
14i 
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poem condemning “unlawful lov«'* nus new fruscracion 
makes turn lose all sense of judgment He abuses Enya 
Hangan for neglecung his duties and insinuates that the 
latter dare not trust Kis wife out of his sight even for a 
moment 

Enya Hangan keeps his tempeft mystified by this out 
burst He tries to pass the matter off by asking whether 
Morooao has been drinking Mofonao brushes the remark 
aside and returns to the rankling subject of Kaoyo He 
makes a famous speedt in which he compares Enya's trust 
m his wife with the stupid contentment of a carp in a well 
The carp believes nothing exists beyond hts prison and then, 
on being thrown into the tiver, has a mde awakening These 
insinuations against his wife’s virtue are more than Enya 
Hangan can bear He asks Moronao sharply whether he is 
mad Moronao enjoys the spark he has kindled, since he 
IS certain he can <^uench it He tells Enyn Hangan arro¬ 
gantly to remember to whom he is speaking Enya, restrain 
ing himself with great difHculty, asks whether these insults 
are then deliberate Moronao enquires what he will do, if 
they are Enya lays his hand on hts sword, but again re 
strains himself, remembering where he i$ Moronao taunts 
him, now more than ever convinced that his victim dare not 
retaliate But Enya Hangan has reached the end of Kis 
patience In a flash his sword is out and he strikes at Mo¬ 
ronao, wounding him on the brow Moronao cries to escape 
Enya, m a white hoc fury, pursues him, but is caught and 
restrained by Honzo who rushes in from the next room 
Enya, now as wild as he was quiet before, struggles like a 
madman while various daimyo and Imperial servants help 
Honzo hold him 

The scene returns to the West Gate The noise of the 
disturbance within the palace can be plainly heard Kampei, 
who has forgotten time and duty m O Karu’s company, is 
brought to his senses by the sound and rushes to the gate 
There he is told of the quarrel between his master and Kono 
Moronao His master has been arrested and has been sent 
back to his house under guard Kampei is beside himself 
He has &ilcd his master in a crisis and is utterly disgraced 
His first thought is that there is nothing left for him but to 
commit suicide He is restrained by O Karu, who per 
suades him dut the best dung will be for them both to go 
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to her'patents’ home in the country and await an opportu- 
nity to ask their lord’s pardon, Kampei agrees, saying that 
when Enya Hangan’s chief coundllor, Oboshi^^Yu^ano; 
suke, returns to Edo he will go to him, confess everything 
and ask him‘to-intercede with their-master. The lovers 
are sadly creeping away when Bannai bursts upon them with 
a band of servants. They attack Kampei thinking him easy 
prey, but he,‘in his fiiry, puts them all to flight and is about 
to kill Bannai when O Karu begs him not to spoil his chance 
of pardon by killing Moronao’s servant. While Kampei 
hesitates, Banna! escapes. The two lovers set off on their 
journey. 

It IS not at all unusual to cut all the scenes dealing with 
Kampei and O Karu. Their love story, Kampei’s despair 
and attempted suicide, and the fight with Bannai are per¬ 
formed instead as a miehiyuki (travel dance) at the end of 
the following act. (Totsuka Sanchu no ha.) 

Act IV 

TAe Seppuku Sane (Enya Yakata no Ba). The house of 
Enya Hangan, a few days later. act opens with the 
arrival of two envoys, come to aci^ualnt Enya Hangan with 
the Shogun’s judgment. They ate received by two senior 
samurai of the household, Ono Kudayu and Hara Goe* 
SHOD. The envoys are Ishtdo Utnanojo, whose sympathies 
are with Enya, and Yakushiji JiroraemOn, a jackal of 
Kono Moronao. They enter without exchanging greetings 
and seat themselves at one side of the room. 

Enya Hangan comes in by another door. He wears a 
long black haori. He has regained the quiet self-control that 
typified him earlier m the play. He greets the envoys, who 
proceed to read the Shogun’s order. Enya Hangan listens 
in the correct attitude of respect and betrays no emotion. 
The order reads; “ Whereas Enya Hangan Takasada did. 
out of private hate and malice, attack and wound the Gov¬ 
ernor of Kamakura, Kono Moronao, and cause a disturb¬ 
ance in the palace, his domains are confiscated and he is 
ordered to commit seppuku” 

Enya Hangan, in a steady -voice, detlates himself ready 
to submit to the Shogun’s will and offers refreshment to the 
envoys “ after their heavy duty. ” He is rudely silenced by 
Jirozaemon who tells him he should be thinking about 
preparing himself for death, not empty courtesies. Jiroza- 
t4S 
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emon ra^es Kvtn for wearing an elegant boon when he ts no 
better than a common crimitiat With an echo of Enya’s own 
words to Mofonao, he asks whether he is drunk or mad to 
dress himself like that Enya Hangan smiles and replies 
quietly that, since he ivas expecting the sentence, he ts fully 
prepared He takes off his haon and reveals that beneath 
he IS wearing the white, uncreated garments of death Jiro- 
zaeman relapses into sulky silence Umanojo tells Enya 
Hangan he has all his sympathy, but that the semenec must 
be earned out immediately Enya Hangan thanks him and 
declares that, since the moment he drew hts sword, he ex 
peered no other face Then suddenly he looks full into 
Umariojo’s ^ce and, behind his outward impassivity, it can 
be seen that the rage kindled by Moronao still bums fiercely 
His voice IS as quiet as ever, but it is charged with passion 
as he adds '* My only regret is that I was held hack by 
Kakogawa Honzo from killing Moronao This I shall 
never forget I shall return to life again and again until my 
vengeance is accomplished ’ These words ate the clue to 
the second half of m pUy 

In the adjoining room Enya Hangan’s retainers are as 
sembled and beg through the closed door to be allowed to 
see their master once more He says they may not do so, 
unless Yuranosuke comes Enya Hangan shows that he is 
anxious to see his chief councillor betorc he dies In die 
subsequent scene the relationship, almost that of father and 
son, between these two men is brilliantly and rapidly 
revealed The love and trust they bear each other ts far 
beyond chat of lord and vassal 

Enya Hangan turns his back upon the room and m 
silence the preparations for his death are made When the 
thick white mat is laid, with branches of herbs at the cor* 
riers, Enya Hangan turns and takes his place He slides 
from his shoulders the winged shoulderpieces of die tatagina 
and tucks the long ends firmly under his knees so that the 
drag of the cloth will force his body to fiill forward after 
death To fell backwards is considered unseemly Goe 
mon helps his lord slip off die top part of his kimono be 
neath which he wears another, also white At a silent signal, 
Rikiya enters bringing the prepared dirk on a wooden stand 
As he places it before Enya Hangan, Enya raises his eyes 
for ihe first time since he took his place on the mat and 
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looks with entreaty at the bc^ who sadly shakes his head — 
his father has not come. 

Enya Hangan continues his preparations, but slowly, so 
that Jirozaemon grows restive. At last there is nothing 
further to do. Enya breaks the silence in a voice greatly at 
variance with his impassive exterior. He cries to Rikiya the 
name of Yuranosuke. Rikiya muse again answer that his 
father is not here. Enya Hangan regains control ofhimself 
and says he can wait no longer. As he drives home the 
dirk, there is a stir and Yuranosuke comes hurrying down 
the hanamkht. The chief retainer prostrates himself at the 
entrance, while the rest of the retainers crowd into the room 
and take their places behind dieir master. As soon as Enya 
Hangan sees Yuranosuke, it is as if for him the worst is 
already over. He says, “ I have long been waiting for you, 
Yuranosuke.” Yuranosuke goes to his side and they speak 
a few intimate words, the elder man in a steady voice bid¬ 
ding the yoxmgec die bravely. Looking into his chief re¬ 
tainer’s face, Enya Hangandraws the dirk across hisbellyand 
turns it upward. He tells Yuranosuke that with this dirk he 
must avenge his death. With a last effort he withdraws the 
weapon from his side, cuts hts jugular vein, and falls forward. 

In the silence that follows, Yuranosuke takes the dirk 
from the dead hand and, wrapping it carefully, puts it in his 
bosom. He then straightens his lord’s body. The two 
envoys formally inspect the corpse. Jirozaemon begins to 
bluster at the retainers, but Umanojo silences him, bidding 
Yuranosuke perform the proper funeral ceremonies and then 
make ready to hand over his late master’s property. He 
adds a word of sympathy and leaves to make his report at 


the palace Jirozacmon says he wil! wait in another room 
to make sure “ these new ro«m ” steal nothing 

Enya Hangan’s body is placed in a palanquin Kaoyo 
enters with her women, all in mourning clothes, and she 
burns incense before it She is followed by the chief retain 
ers, who also burn incense She then offers a lock of her 
hair cut off to show she has taken religious vows The 
palanquin is taken up and, escorted by Rikiya and some of 
the retainers, is carried away, the ladies following 

The senior samurai remain behind to discuss what must 
now be done It soon appears that there are two schools of 
thought One, headed by Ono Kudayu, next in rank to 
Yuianosuke, and his son Sadakuro, is in favour of tiding 
Enya Hangan’s war chest and making off The other, 
headed by Sanzaki Yagoro, wishes to resist the order to 
hand over the mansion and die defending it Yuranosulce 
has been lost in his own thoughts, bur, when asked his 
opinion, supports Yagoro’s plan Old Kudayu is indignant 
and leaves with his son, declaring he will have nothing to 
do with such nonsense 

When they have gone, Yuranosuke tells those that remain 
that he agreed with Yagoro only m order to test Kudatat’s 
loyaltv He persuades them that it would be useless to Dght 
the Skogun’s troops They had better give up the property 
quietly, for their quarrel is not with the Shogun Later 
they will meet together and make plans to avenge their lord 
As he speaks, Jirozacmon returns and orders them to dear 
out The retainers bid him check over their master’s be 
longings to be sure they have uken nothing Then, sadly 
looking their last on the familiar rooms, they leave The 
stage TTvalyes 

The scene shows the great gate of Enya Hangan’s man 
Sion, heavily barred Tlie retainers emerge by a small 
postern and stand before die gate There they arc joined 
by Rikiya and the samurai returning from their lord s funer¬ 
al They all clamour to fight the bhogun's troops Yura- 
nosuke and his companions persuade them with some diffi¬ 
culty that It is better to disperse quietly and mature iheir 
plans As they are talking, they hear the bolts within die 
gate being shot, and Jirozaemon’s voice taunts them with 
their masteiless state. The younger samurai can hardly beat 
It, but Yuranosuke restrains them, asking whether they do 
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not wish to avenge iKeir loi^ 'ntey disperse, leaving Yu- 
ranosuke alone before the gate. 

Yutanosuke takes the dirk firom his bosom and silently 
renews upon it the pledge he made to Enya Hangan. Then, 
turning, he gazes long at the house which has been his 
home and his father’s before him. He sinks down, over¬ 
whelmed with grief. 

Act V 

Tie Shot^n Setne (Yamozaii KatJo Teppo no 

Bj). Some months have passed. Kampei ts still living in 
the house of his parents-tn-law, isolated among the hills. 
To keep himself and his family he has turned hunter. It is 
nightfall. Hie heavy rain of a summer shower is pouring 
down as the scene opens, and Kampei, with his gun in his 
hand, takes shelter under a tree. The rain has extinguished 
his match, and he is wondering what to do, when a traveller 
comes hurrying in his direction, shielding a small lantern 
under his coat. Kampei asks to be allowed to relight his 
match, explaining that his tinder is damp. The traveller is 
suspicious, but when Kampei oihirs to hand over his gun 
while he takes the light, he looks at Kampei more closely 
and recognizes him. As the traveller uners his name, Kam¬ 
pei realizes that this is one of hts fellow samurai in Enya 
Hanpn’s service, Sanraki Yagoto. Haltingly he begins to 
try to explain his failure to at bis master’s side in the 
hour of need and his subsequent disappearance. He tells 
Yagoro how, when the news of Enya Hangan’s death first 
reached him, his only thought was to follow his lord as 
Quickly as possible. But ne felt himself too unworthy. 
VCTiile he was debating what he could do to redeem himself, 
he heard a rumour that Yuranosuke and Goemon were 

f 'lanning revenge. Now his greatest desire is to join thetr 
rague, and he begs Yagoro to help Kim. Yagoro is moved 
by Kampei's r e m orse, but does not feel sufSdently sure of 
him to tell him what is planned. He therefore makes up a 
stOT)' about a monument to Enya Hangan which he says 
Yuranosuke and some others are anxiixis to erect. He tells 
Kampei that, as ihe^- are all now mnin, any monetary help 
^■ill be moat wteome. If Kampei cares to subscribe, he will 
tell Yuranosuke. Kampei, understanding the implications 
of this talc, eagerly declares himself mtwt willing. He con¬ 
fesses that he has not a penny to His name and his father- 
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tn law IS as poor as he, but, he assures Yagoro somehow 
he will find some money and bring it to him m a few days 
Yagoro gives him Gocmon’s address and tells him to take 
It there Kampei, carefully protecting his relighted match 
goes off into the woods TTk ttrge revolves to show mother 
part of the same area Rice hangs drying on bamboo frames 
An old man is seen approaching down the hanamtchi It 
IS O Karu’s father, Yoichibei, who comes trudging along 
through the ram talking to himself the while He h^ been 
on a sad errand to Kyoto He has sold his only daughter 
to a brothel in Gionmachi to order to raise money to help 
his son m law redeem his honour He and his wife and 
daughter concocted the plan without Kampei’s knowledge, 
because they could think of no other way of helping him 
Yoichibci, weary from his long journey, decides to shelter 
a little under the drying poles While he rests there, he 
takes from Kis bosom a purse of striped cloth which contains 
30 ryo, half the price of his daughter’s service A moment 
later a hand shoots out between the bundles of nee ears and 
seizes the bag Yoichibei reels back, clutching at his trea« 
sure, and there comes out a man with a drawn sword who 
quickly puts an end to the old man, twisting his blade 
Ofutally m the wound The thief kicks the body into the un 
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dergrowth and, turning, shows himself to be Sadakuro, the 
ne’er-do-well son of Ono Kudajii. He puts die purse in his 
bosom and is about to make oft when he hears sounds tn the 
woods nearby and takes cover once more behind the screen of 
rice-cars. A shotringsoutandawoundcdwildboarcharges 
across the stage; it is followed by Kampei who, aiming at the 
noise made by the beast since it is too dark for him to see, 
fires at the very spot where Sadakuro is hiding. Sadakuro 
staggers out and collapses. Kampei, thinking that by a lucky 
chance he has got his boar, hurries forward and feels about in 
the dark for the ijuarry. To hts horror he finds the body of a 
man. He is about to retreat when his hand lights on the bag 
of coins. This IS an opportunity he cannot miss. He takes it 
and puts it m his breast; then he makes off as fast as he can 
in the direction of Gremon’s lodging. 

Act VI 

The Scene of Kampet’s Seppuku (^Kanipei Seppuku no Ba). 
The house of Yoichibct, the next morning. His wife and 
O Xaru are atuiously awaiting hts return. O Karu repeat¬ 
edly assures her mother, O Kaya, that she has no regrets 
about the sacrifice she is nuking for Kampei’s sake; she 
only regrets the trouble it gives to her father. O Ksya re¬ 
minds her that, since their son was also in Enya Hangan’s 
service, Voichibei could do no less. 

A palanquin arrives before the door. From it descends 
(he mistress of the brothel to which Yoichibei has sold his 
daughter. She is accompanied by her man of business who 
asks for Yoichibei and is surprized to hear he has not yet 
reached home. He and the woman explain that the old 
man hurried oft as soon as the bargain was concluded with 
half the money. They now propose to pay the other half 
and uke O Karu away. O Karu protests that they cannot 
do so until the old man returns. A wrangle ensues. In the 
end the women are forced to accept the balance of the 
money and O Karu is dragged out and pushed, weeping, 
into the palanquin. As the little procession sets out, it runs 
into Kampei who stops it peremptorily, amazed to see his 
wife going off in this fashion. Thcj’all return to the house. 
Kampei asks what is happening, but O Karu and O Ka)^, 
putting off the evil moment, press about him with homely 
attentions. Here, under lus fiather-in-law’s roof, Kampei is 
once more a samurai and behaves with the instinctive dignity 
ISI 
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and authority of his class He changes out of his wet clothes 
into a fedcd kimono wKidi suU bears the crest of his dead 
lord O Karu hands him his two swords and brings out 
his special pipe and fire box 

O Kaya explains the arrangement made without his 
knowledge She tells him that now the brothel keeper has 
come to take O Karu away, but Yoichibci, who is supposed 
CO have the rest of the money is sciK absent Kampei cakes 
the matter with surprising calm, saying that he is grateful 
for his father in law’s kindness and feds sure they should 
not let O Karu go until he returns Kampei adds that he 
has also had some luck of which he will tell them Uter, O 
Karu may not have to stay long in Gionmachi The man 
of business becomes indignant and an argument starts be 
tween him and Kampei, because he thinks Kampei is throw 
ing doubt on his good faith He tells, angrily and at great 
length, the whole story of the transaction and finally, to add 
a last touch of verisimilitude, says that they gave Yoichibei 
a cloth bag m which c^ut the money f^mpei starts and 
asks about this bag Ihe brothel mistress then produces 
the piece of material m whidi she had brought the second 
30 Tyo and says it was made out of the same stuff Kampei 
examines it closely Then under cover of knocking out Kis 
pipe, shielding himself with his kimono sleeve, he brings 
out the bag he rook from the dead man He compares the 
two and realizes with horror that they are made of identical 
cloth {This pose and the play of expression required of the 
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are horrified and join her in abusing the youn 

This IS too much for him His wife has been to 
him, his gift refused and he believes himsetf a pa 
His character may be weak, but he is still sumci 
samurai to take the only course he considers open i 
He draws his sword ana commits seppuku His actu 
the other three by surpnse They listen in silence v 
tells them the story of the chance shot in die di 
Then Yagoro rises and goes to examine Yoichibei' 
He calls out to them that the old man has died 
sword wound, although the sword has been turned 
that It could easily be mistaken for a bullet hole 

Goemon then recalls that they passed the body 0 
killed by gun shot on thctr way here They identif 
as Sadakuio, who vras known to have turned hvghv 
It must have been he who murdered Yoichibci K 
shot avenged his father m law’s death O Kaya is i 
side herreif with remorse and chngs ro Kampe/ J 
quietly that, since his name is cleared, he will die i 
Goemon tells him that, as he has shown himself wi 
die CO Wipe out his fault, he shall now see the cov< 
th' loyal ronia who have sworn to take revenge on M 
He puces a scroll before fCampet, showing him i 
name stands upon it He bids kim seal it with his 
Kampei begs him tn return to take both the sums ol 
as hiS contribution Goemon does so, afterwards te 
It to O Kaya to be used for prayers for the dead ai 
ing that Kampei is nearly spent, the two samurai 
Kampei dies m O Kaya’s arm 

Act VII 

Ichtriki Tea houseScene(GtonI(htTtki noBa) The te 
called Ichinki at Kyoto Some months later Th 
has become the haunt of Yuranosuke who has ap[ 
given himself up to dissipation since the death of h 
Ono Kudayu and Moronao's retainer, Bannai, arriv- 
on Yuranosuke and see whether he is really as alt 
rumour has it Kudayu has sold himself to Moronao 
are shown into a room in the garden, since Yuranosi 
engag«f aJ/ the other rooms for a pirty When el 
gone, three of the faidiful romn come to the tea h< 
search of Yuranosuke, accompanied by Helyem 
Karu’s brother, wdio was a footsoldier in Enya H: 
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semce. The samurai ask impatiently for Yuranosukc, but 
are told that he is so drunk rfut, even if he came to them, 
they could get no sense om of him. A moment Utet Yura- 
nosuke blunders into the room playing at blind-man’s-buff 
with the tea-house girls. His former companions try to sober 
him, but ivithout suenss. Heiyemon pleads with him to 
be allowed to join the league to avenge their lord. Yura- 
nosuke tells him that he is talking nonsense; there is no 
such league; they all decided it was too risky. Heiyemon 
thinks he is being put off with this story, because he is not 
a proper «amurai. He explains humbly that he only w'ants 
to carry the luggage of lus betters in the great enterprise. 
But while he speaks Yuranosuke appears to fall asleep and 
the three disgusted samurai are about to kill him when 
Heiyemon stops them, suggesting that Yuranosuke’s wits 
must have been turned with sorrow and this has driven him 
to drink. All four go out. 

(The aa often surts here.) Down the ijiixmicAi hastens 
Rikiya hot-foot from his home. He sees his father asleep, 
but dares not call him. He hides outside the gate and 
gently tings Ki$ sword-guard against the sheath. Instantly 
Yuranosuke is alert. He comes to the gate and, with his 
back to his son, so that he may watch the tea-house, asks 
the reason for this visit. Rikij-a gives him a letter sent se¬ 
cretly by Kaoyo. The letter conrains news of Moronao’s 
moifments. Yuranosuke bids him rerum home. (The act 
may start here). 

Unknown to father and son, Kudaj-u has been spjing on 
them. Now, as Yuranosuke is about to read the letter, he 
reappears, for the little scene he has wimcssed has aroused 
his suspicions. He ^estions Yuranosuke closely, but can 
get nothing from him. He offers him more safe and then 
as a foul test, a piece of octopus meat. As Yuranosuke, 
thanking him, is about to eat it, Kudayu stays his hand, 
reminding him tlut it is the eve of the anniversary of Enji 
Hangan’s death. Yuranosuke a'ks what difference that 
makes and—toKudayu’samaicmem—calmly eats the fish. 
Then staggers to his fret and seeU off into the tea-house 
calling to Kudajni to follow him. Vi'Tien he is gone, Bannai 
returns, and he and Kudayu decide that Yuranosuke must 
hast given up all ideas of revenge; otherwise he would «r- 
tainly be fasting on this particular day. Bannai can reassure 
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Moronao Yuranosuke has left his sword behind, and they 
find It, Its blade covered with rust This is still further 
proof of Yuranosuke’s condition Kudayu enters his palan 
quin and Bannai continues to talk to him Getting no reply 
he lifts the curtain and is astonished to see a stone inside 
A voice calls to him in i whisper from beneath the verandah 
It is Kudayu who tells him he intends to hide there, because 
he IS still uneasy about the letter brought by Rikiya 
< Bannai and the palanquin leave A courtesan appears at 
the window of an upper room, overlooking the verandah 
She IS O Karu not yet fully accustomed to her new life 
She has come to cool her flushed face, for too much sake 
still makes her feel giddy Yuranosuke re enters, looking 
for his sword Finding the place empty, he decides to use 
this opportunity to read his letter He goes to the lantern 
hanging at the corner of th' verandah and reads by its light 
O ^ru, looking down op him, thinks it must be a love 
letter, and, mcrigued, tries to make out the characters But 
she cannot read them easily for they are the wrong way 
round She fetches her mirror and finds she can read them 
reflected in it At the same time Kudayu, down below, is 
able to peruse the long letter which, as Yuranosuke unrolls 
It, hangs down over the edge of the verandah. 

Suddenly a pin drops from O Karu’s hair and Yurano¬ 
suke looks up, sees her and quickly rolls up the letter Part 
of the end, wiuch Kudayu was holding, is torn off Yura 
nosuke realizes that at least two pec^le beside himself have 
had access to its secrets He asks O Karu to come to him 
and helps her climb down by a ladder She admits to him 
she saw him reading a letter and he guesses she knows some¬ 
thing of Its contents To her surprise he suddenly offers to 
ransom her and adds that, if she has someone else she loves, 
he will not come between them At the end of three days 
she will be ftee O Karu is beside herself with joy, but can 
scarcely believe her ears Yuranosuke goes off, saying he 
will settle the business at once while she waits for him 

O Karu starts to write the good news to Kampei She 
is interrupted by her brother, Heiyemon (Heiyemon fills 
the role of the traditional clown of the puppet theatre The 
scene which follows, although fundamentally tragic, affords 
moments of comedy which are intended to relieve the 
tension of the drama ) She is surprised to see him, but he 
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tells her he has been with their mother and knows the whole 
story of her removal to Gtonmachi. O Karu informs him 
joyhilly that she has now been redeemed by none other 
than Yuranosuke. Heiyemon asks whether Yuranosuke 
knows she is Kaanpei’s wife. She thinks not. Her brother 
then adds that in that case Yuranosuke must be as bad as 
everyone says he is and is certainly not dreaming of revenge. 
O Kam defends him hotly and whispers to her brother what 
she read in the letter. To her horror, Heiyemon immedi¬ 
ately draws his sword and tries to run her through.^She 
escapes from Kim, asking him what she has done to anger 
lum and swearing that all she longs for in the world is to 
see her parents and husband again. Heiyemon clumsily tries 
to break gently to O Kara the news of her father’s and 
husband’s deaths and then revives her when she faints at 
the terrible news. 

When O Kam is recovered, Heiyemon explains that he 
quite understands why Yuranosuke has oQered to ransom 
her. Since she has read the secret letter, he is doing so in 
order to put her to death. Heiyemon thinks it would be 
better for her to die by her own brother’s hand. O Karu is 
willing to die now that she knows she will be going to join 
Kampei, but, for her mother’s sake, she feels she should kill 
herself, rather chan be kilted by Heiyemon. As she takes 
his sword a voice calls to her to scop and Yuranosuke ap¬ 
pears. He praises her and her brother for their loyalty but 
adds that, although her husband Kampei joined the league 
before he died, he had no opportunity to kill a single enemy. 
This, he says, shall now be put right. Placing in O Karu’s 
h*nd his own rusty sword, ne drives the blade through the 
floor of the verandah and wounds Kudayu in the shoulder. 
Heiyemon drags the old man out and flings him down 
before Yuranosuke. The latter, catching him by the hair, 
pours out all his pent-up rage and chagrin. He tells the 
faithless ronin that, while be is fawning on Moronao, others 
are thinking only of revenge- He bitterly recalls how 
Kudajm forced him to break his fisc on this sacred day. 
Yuranosuke, in hts grief, beats his enemy’s head on the 
ground and bids Heiyemon inflia on him any torture he 
can devise. But he must not kill him here, he adds, lest it 
cause talk. Heiyemon hoists Kudayu on his back and drags 
him ofT to throw him into the river. (As he goes, the three 
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loyal satnucai appear from a neighbouring room and beg 
Yuranosuke’s forgiveness for doubting his loyalty This in 
cident IS, however, usmily omitted to allow for a spectacular 
curtain pose ) 

Act VIII 

The Bndal Journey (^Mtehiyukt Tabijt no Ybmem) This 
act IS a mtchtyuki It adds nothing to the plot and is often 
omitted when the whole piay is performed It is, however, 
frequently played separately It describes the bridal journey 
of Konamt, the daughter of Honzo and the betrothed of 
Rikiya The action is mimed, while the singers describe the 
evenlsof the journey and the places through which the travel 
lets pass It IS now autumn, eighteen months having passed 
since Enya Hangan’s death 

Konami has become so restless and moody since Rikiya 
and hvs father became ronin and left Edo t^t her mother 
decides she will take her to Yuranosuke’s new home at Ya 
mashma and put through the marriage without more delay 
They set out on foot, without any escort, because Rikiya is 
now a pool man At one point on theit journey they meet 
a daimyo’s procession and Konami reHeas sadly that, had 
circumstances been different, she might herself have travelled 
to her wedding in such state Each place through which she 
passes makes her chink of her lover She wonders whether 
her happiness will vanish like the snow dust on Mount Fuji 
Crossing the Oi River she remembers the saying that a 
stream and a man’s heart are fickle — will her lover’s heart 
ever change ? Then a chance heard country song seems to 
her a good omen and cheers her spirits They take the ferry 
to Atsuta m a hailstorm They pass the junction where the 
roads to Ise and to Kyoto divide Here the very stones re¬ 
mind her of her lover (In real life the name of Oboshi 
Rikiya was Oishi Chikara Oishi means “large stone ’’) 
At last they come to the village of Yamashina 
Act IX 

Yuranontke’s House m Yamathma (Yamashina Kankyo 
no Ba) Yuranosuke returns feom Kyoto, apparently very 
drunk He is accompanied hy girls from the tea house It 
has snowed heavily and he makes an unseemly exhibition 
of himself trying to build snowmen Then he goes into 
the house and falls asleep, leavu^ hts wife to get iid of the 
other revellers As soon as they are gone, Yuranosuke, now 
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his norm^ self, asks his son Riki}^ what he makes of the 
snow piles that stand tn the ^irden. Rikiya tries to evolve 
3 comparison between “snow and loyalty.” Yuranosuke 
tells him he should rather say “snow and loyal patience.” 
In the shadow snow will not melt; th^ themselves live in 
the shadow and their loyalty is unwavering. The family go 
inside. 

(The act often begins here.) Outside the gate appears 
Tonase, Honzo’s wife. She wears two swords like a man. 
Konami, in a palancpiin, waits a little distance off. Tonase 
asks for Yuranosuke and bids the servant tell him ^vho b 
at the door. Then she calls her daughter. They are asked 
to enter and are joined by Yoranosuke’s wife, O Ishi. She 
treats Tonase with distant ceremony. Tonase tries to bring 
the conversation onto a more friendly level and refers to the 
betrothal of Konaim and Rikiya. But O Tshi continues to 
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marrbge. But she expects Tonasc to place an unusual wine 
cup for the ceremony on the stand. Tonase, not under¬ 
standing her, oSers the two swords. O Ishi returns them 
scornfully saying that what is required is Honzo’s head. 
She adds that the real ohjecuon to the marriage is that it 
was Honzo who prevented Enya Hangan by force from kill¬ 
ing Moronao, so that thetr lord died full of bitterness. 

While mother and daughter sit in stupefied .silence, a 
voice outside cries that Honzo’s head is here. The musician 
comes in at the gate, removing hts hat, and shows himself 
to be Honzo. He turns to O Ishi declaring that he is the 
one who has a right to object to the marriage, not she. He 
will not, he says, give his daughter to the son of a cowardly 
samurai who gets drunk instead of avenging his lord. O 
Ishi flares up at this and, seizing a halberd, attacks Honzo. 
He fends her off and disarms her. As he does so, Rikiya 
rushes in and, picking up the follen weapon, attacks and 
wounds him mortally. Before Rikiya can give the finishing 
stroke, Yuranosuke enters and stops him. Turning to Hon¬ 
zo, he says that he hopes he is now satisfied. He ras ^Ilen 
by the hand of his son-in-law, as he wished to do. 

Honzo then tells Yuranosuke the whole story of his 
reason for bribing Moronao and his bitter remorse at the 
unexpected outcome of hts action. Realizing that his well- 
meant interference between Enya Hangan and Moronao 
would stand between his daughter and her betrothed, he 
begged his lord to dismiss him and let him come to Yura¬ 
nosuke to make atonement. Yuranosuke says gently that all 
is forgiven. Since he and Rikiya must certainly die as soon 
as the vendetta is accomplished, he and his wife wished to 
spare Konami the sorrow of being a widow as soon as she 
was a wife. Tonase and O Ishi weep together and beg each 
other’s forgiveness. Honzo declares that it will be a great 
honour for his daughter to marry the son of a man of such 
unswerving loyalty. He has a wcdding-gift to offer. He 
gives Rikiya a plan ofMoronao’s house. Yuranosuke is over¬ 
joyed and explains to Honzo how they intend to make the 
sitsck. He me!:tions th^t thef will Sores iks shutters oS the 
verandah. Honzo objects that the shutters are strongly bolt¬ 
ed and the noise of breaking them down will rouse the house¬ 
hold. Yuranosuke tells Rikiya to show what they intend to 
do. Rikiya goes into the garden and, catching a strong 
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bamboo near the house which is bowed down by a load of 
snow, he puts the top end under the hmel of the verandah 
window When he shakes off the snow the bamboo stem 
tries to spring up straight lifting the lintel just enough to 
allow the shutters to fall bodily out of their groove Yura 
nosuke explains that they will carry two bows of bamboo 
ready strung so that on cutting the string, the same effect 
will be achieved and the shutter forced to collapse inwards 
Rikiya asks his father a permission to leave at once to make 
the £nal arrangements for the attack, but his father tells him 
that he intends to go himself Rikiya will remain behind 
and set everything in order Next day he is to jom his father 
They all realize that Yuranosuke 15 doing this in order to 
allow the young lovers these few short hours of married hap¬ 
piness Honzo, dying, looks at Kim m gratitude Yurano* 
suke gathers up Honzo's discarded disguise and puts ic on 
O Ishi, though she knew the day must soon come, realizes 
with despair that she is seeing her husband the Uat tune 
He, without a backward glance, goes on his way 
Act X 

Tie Amakavaya Scene {Anuikavcyc no Ba) (This act is 
almost always omitted when the whole play is gives, but is 
sometimes played alone ) 

The shop of Amakawaya Gihei, a metchant of Sakau 
Gihei has just dispatched a number of heavy chests which 
have been stowed on board a trading vessel His apprentice 
and hts small son, Yoshimatsu, are alone in shop 
Yoshimatsu aies for his mother, who has recently been sent 
away by his father, for no good reason They are interrupted 
by the arrival of Goemon and Rikiya, who ask fbt Gihei 
Gihei comes out to them, and they discuss the shipment of 
arms and equipment which Gihei has been making on their 
behalf He explains how he was able to collect the scuff 
without arousing «uspicion and how he has sent his wife 
back to her father and dismissed his servants so that they 
should know nothing Goemon and Rikiya thank him for 
his assistance When they leave, Gihet s old father m law, 
Ryochiku, enters complaining about his daughter s return 
home and saying that if she is to stay there, Gihei must 
divorce her properly Gibei is very loth to do so, but finally 
writes the letter of divorce Ryochiku then tells him that 
he intends to marry his daughter, O Sono, to a wealthy 
162 
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suitor. Gihei, very angry and mortified, kicks him out. 

That night Gihei’s house is surrounded by the police and 
he is arrested on the charge of supplying arms to be used 
by Enya Hangan’s ex-rctaincrs to avenge their dead lord. 
Gihei denies the charge stoutly. The police then bring in 
a box which they have taken off a ship about to sec sail. 
Gihei recognizes it at once as one of those he has dispatched. 
When the police are about to open it, he breaks loose from 
his guards and leaps upon the lid. He makes up a story 
about the contents being the private property of a great 
lord’s wife and not to be handled by common folk ” The 
police then fetch little Yoshimatsu and threaten to kill him, 
if Gihei does not tell all he knows about the wnin/ plans. 
But Gihei remains silent. The police threaten to torture 
him, but he mocks at them. At that a voice is heard inside 
the box, and when Gihet descends, the lid is lifted, and Yu' 
ranosuke himself emerges. The police reveal themselves to 
be some of the other loyal nmtn in disguise. Yuranosuke 
assures Gihei that he himself never doubted his good faith, 
but as seme of the others who did not know him were doubt* 
ful, this trial ivas devised. They now all thank him for his 
great loyalty and courage. Gihei welcomes them without 
malice and bids them stay to supper. Yuranosuke consents, 
sending Goemon and Rikiya ahead with an advance party. 

When they have gone into the back of the home, O Sono 
comes to the door. She is unhappy at being sent away by 
her husband and cannot bear the thought of marrying an¬ 
other. She longs to see her child. She makes the appren¬ 
tice call out Gihei, who treats her roughly, thinking she is 
a ivilling party to her father’s plans. O Snno tries to make 
Gihei take back the letter of divorce, but he refuses. He 
realizes, however, that she docs not wish to exchange him 
for a worthless husband and tells her to make the old man 
see reason. In the spring he, Gihei, will be able to bring 
her home again. O Sono declares sorrowfully that nothing 
will stop her father remarrying her. She is about to go 
away when a strange man rushes on them with a drawn 
sword, cuts off her hair, robs her of her hair-ornaments and 
vanishes. While she and Gthri stand dumbfounded, Yura¬ 
nosuke comes out of the house and ofiers Gihei a gift. 
Gihei spurns it, thinking it is money, but the packet &lb 
open. It contains O Sono’s hair, combs and ornaments. 
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Yuranosuke explains that, since O Sono is now temporarily 
a nun, her father cannot force her into a marriage By the 
time her hair has grown again the vendetta will be accom 
plished and Gihei can take her back as his wife Mean 
while he advises Gihei to engage “ this nun and nurse 
to care for his child Gihei and O Sono are full of gratitude 
Yuranosuke tells Gihei that, when the attack is launched 
they will use his trade name Amakawaya as a battle cry 
so that in name as well as in spirit he will be present 
Act XI 

The Vendetta Scene {Koke Uchtm no Ba ) This act con 
sists of a long senes of fights, each one almost a dance It 
ends with the killing of ICono Moronao The forty seven 
ronin appear before Kono Moronao’s gate Each wears 
armour and the blue and white coat for which theyarefamous 
Each carries a wooden tag mscnbed with one of the 47 
charaaers of the Japanese syllabary These are tdemifica 
tton badges (This is the explanation of part of the title of 
the play “ Kanadehott ” means “ syllabary book ' ) The 
gate IS forced, and a number of quick scenes show the 
prowess of the various ronin during the fight to get posses 
Sion of the house Rikiya has a spectacular scene to himself 
The other actors ate given opponunitits to display then 
skill in sword fighting 

One scene hwever, although not in the text, is based 
on a real incident which took place in the; actual vendetta 
We are told that three brave retainers of Kira Kozuke no 
suke (the original Kono Moronao) stood guard before the 
door of his private room and drove off every attack Finally 
Chikara (the Rikiya of the play) was commanded by his 
father to kill them or die in the attempt Chikara slipped 
on the snow covered edge of a pond and fell into it Han* 
daiyu leant over to finish him off, but Chikara cut his ad 
versaiy in the leg and made him £ill Then he crawled out 
of the pond and killed him The other two men, Kobayashi 
Hehachi and Shimizu Ikkaku. were meanwhile dispatched 
by others of the ronin (See Mitford s Tales of Old Japan) 

In the play the incident by the pond is dramatized The 
youab. o/ar. Bikiyi, buz another youci^ tonm and, the. nazrut 
of Moronao’s loyal retainer is Kobayashi Hehachi, not Waku 
Handaiyu. 

The wicked and cowardly Baiuui is given his deserts 
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and finally the loyal mnin gather in the courtyard. The 
house is in their hands, but they have failed to find Moro- 
nao. A small charcoahshed stands at one side of the court¬ 
yard. The quick cars of Yazama Jutaro catch faint sounds 
of movement within. He breaks open the shed and drags 
out Moronao who is in his night clothes. The ronin bow 
respectfully to their enemy’s tank and Yuranosuke, drawing 
from his breast the dirk used by Enya Hangan, ofiers it to 
Moronao and begs him to die by his own hand as a samurai 
should. Moronao pretends to agree and then attacks Yura- 
nosuke, who wrenenes the blade from him and kills him. 
The head of Kono Moronao is cur oS and attached ro a 
halberd. Bearing it aloft in triumph, the 47 loyal retainers 
set out to take this ofiering and lay it on the tomb of their 
lord. 


KANJINCHO {The Subtenptton List). Juhachiban. — This 
pUy is perhaps the most popular or the Ichikawa collec* 
tton. It was adapted from the Noh Ataha by Namike 
Gohei III (1785>—1855) and was first performed in 1840 
by Ichikawa Ebuo (Danjuro VII). Danjuro IX improved 
the text with ceruin refinements and in 1887 had the 
unprecedented honour of being commanded to perform tt 
before the Emperor. 

As an example of classical drama, Kanjincho ranks very 
high. Its theme is the presence of mind of a loyal retainer. 
But it has many other attractions — generosity on the part 
of an enemy, a touching reconciliation scene, a riotous 
drinking hour, and some excellent dances — in short all 
the best ingredients of a masterpiece. 

The story of the play revolves round Mtnamoto Yoshi- 
tsunc at the time when, accompanied by the faithful warrior- 
priest Benkci and a handful of loyal sen’ants, he was 
fleeing from the wrathful jealousy of his elder brother, 
Minamoto Yoritomo (see page425). After seeking refuge 
in vain in the bland of Shikoku, Yoshitsunc decided to 
make a break for NIutsu in the North, where he had gro'.<m 
up as a boy, and could count on the friendly support of 
certain local notables. The journey, however, involved 
passage through the length of the territory controlled by 
Yoritomo. 'Ihe latter foresaw that in the end Yoshtuune 
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would try to go North and in order to hinder him set up 
barriers at strategic points on the way In mountainous 
country it was impossible to avoid these road blocks even 
while travelling on foot On the other hand once the first 
barrier was negotiated it was psychologically easier to pass 
any subsequent ones This play tells how Yoshitsune and 
his companions surmounted the first hurdle successfully 
The single scene of the play is the traditional Kabuki 
version of the Noh set The musical accompaniment is 
provided by a nagauta orchestra 

Argument: Togashi Saemon enters, accompanied by 
his sword bearer and three soldiers He explains that he is 
the guardian of this new barrier set up to intercept Yoshi¬ 
tsune and his party, who ate believed to be fleeing to the 
North disguised as wandering priests He enjoins his 
soldiers to be vigilant, and they tell him that they have 
already killed three priests on suspicion He commends 
their zeal and takes hts seat stage left 
The musicians sing a song describing Yoshitsune’s jour 
ney While this is m progress, Yoshitsune enters by the 
hanamtchi He is dressed as a porter, has a wide straw hat 
and a staff and carries a sort of portable shrine containing 
a holy image on his back He is followed by four retainers 
who pass him and kneel facing stage left Benkei enters and 
takes up a position facing Yoshitsune The young prince 
says that he would prefer to die by his own hand rather than 
be killed by nameless men (alas' a prophetic remark), but 
he will consider Benkei’s plan for getting through the 
barrier The four retainers point to their swords and offer 
to fight their way past it Benhei observes that violence will 
not serve There will be other barriers to pass and they 
cannot risk calling attention to themselves by feats of arms 
They must rely on cunning That is why he has advised 
Yoshitsune to disguise himself as a humble porter He now 
asks him to pull nis hat over h« eyes and enter the barrier 
with dragging feet some distance behind the others 

To the ominous taps of a drum, Benkei followed by the 
four retainers stalks onto the stage towards Togashi Yo- 
sditsumr ibremk ubwir sapf cigiK? .b.v x«ei- eyev anu* ihntV 
hands clasped on the staff resung on hts shoulder (This 
IS a famous pose borrowed ducctly from the Noh) Benkei 
announces that they are priests washing to pass the barrier 
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Togashi and his soldiers register excitement. Benfcei ex¬ 
plains that they have been sent out to collect hinds for the 
restoration of the Todai temple at Nara and are to tour the 
Hokurikudo district. Togashi replies that they may not pass 
and tells them the reason. Benkei says that he understands 
that they are seeking for disguised priests, but surely genuine 
ones may pass. The three soldiers explain that they are tak¬ 
ing no chances and are killing all priests on suspicion. 
Benkei asks whether Yoshicsune was indeed among the 
priests diey claim to have slaughtered a few days before. 
Togashi is embarrassed and refuses to discuss the matter 
further. Benkei turns to his companions and, in a loud 
aside, comments that he never expected to find such sacri¬ 
lege, but there is no help for it; they must all prepare to 
die Togashi begins to feel very uncomfortable, for killing 
priests, Yoritomo or no Yoritomo, is no trifling matter. 
The four retainers form a square in die middle of the stage. 
Benkei stands in the centre and they dance, rubbing their 
rosaries. They end in a kneeling position, their hands 
folded in prayer. The musicians Ascribe the action. 

Togashi is unnerved by this performance and feels he 
must use great caution. He therefore asks Benkei whether, 
since they claim to be collecting funds, he has a kai^incho. 
This is usually translated as a “ subscription list.” It is a 
pious exhortation issued by some holy man setting out the 
merits of subscribing to the particular charity or restoration 
fund. The language of such documents ivas extremely diffi¬ 
cult to understand, but the more pompous it sounded the 
better it was thought to be. Benkei is rather taken aback 
by this request and Togashi, noting his momentary confu¬ 
sion, is confirmed in his suspicions. Tlie musicians comment 
that of course Benkei has no ktnytncho. Benkei goes to the 
back of the stage and returns with a scroll which he starts 
to unwind. Now follows one of the great moments of the 
play. As Benkei unwinds the scroll and begins the prelim¬ 
inary address, Togashi advances deliberately towards him. 
Suddenly he starts forward, glances at the scroll and retreats 
as Benkei catches him m the act. He says nothings but he 
must show that he has seen diat the document is a ffike, 
but that nevertheless he admires Benkei’s courageous in¬ 
genuity and is prepared to let him go on with the deception. 
Benkei shows that he realizes that any faltering now will 
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IS going to be magnanimous In a sonorous voice, he recites 
a long and suitably impressive exhortation to the pious and 
generous He rolls up the kaigincko with a snap 

Togashi, having made a decision to let them pass, is now 
enjoying himself He questions Benkei about the costume 
and equipment o^ this kind of priest Benkei answers with 
firmness and clarity Togashi declares himself satisfied 
and begs to be allowed to make his own offerings to the 
fund His servants bring in money and other gifts Benkei 
thanks him gravely and asks him to keep the gifts against 
the party’s return m April He takes the money at once, 
however 

Benkei gives the order to pass the barrier The musicians 
sing Benkei is half way down the hanamicht with the four 
retainers following and Voshitsune well in the rear, when 
one of Togashi’s soldiers calls his attention to Yoshitsimc 
Togashi much as he might like to do so cannot ignore this 
He cries out, hand on sword, and Benkei and the others 
rush back onto the suge Togashi and Benkei glower ac 
each other Benkei abuses Yoshitsune for holding up the 
march Togashi retorts chat he has detained him because 
he resembles a ceruin person ” Benkei roars with laughter 
when Togashi says that this person is Yoshitsune He then 
simulates anger and rates Yoshitsune for his laggardly 
dawdling Finally he seizes Yoshitsune’s staff and beats him 
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with It. Yoshitsune ejcapes from him, but the soldiers will 
not let him pass. The lour retainers group themselves in 
support of Bcnkei, and there follows a famous dance, again 
lifted directly from the Noh, in which the two sides alter* 
nately advance on, and retreat from, each other. Benkei at 
last raises his staff above his head and declares that, if the 
porter (s suspect, Togashi is welcome to keep him together 
with the presents until they return. 

This offer turns the babnee once more. Togashi is sure 
that the porter is Yoshitsune. Yet he has watched 
Benkei beat his master and he knows what a strain it must 
have been on his lo)’3lty. When Benkei again oSers to beat 
the porter to death, if necessary, Togashi begs him to 
restrain himself. Admiration miied with embarrassment 
has got the better of his judgment. They may all go on 
their way. 

Togashi and his men withdraw from the stage by the 
*' hurry-door ” up left. Yoshitsune crosses to down left and 
seats himself. Benkei passes him with bent head and kneels 
down right. The retainers sit in a line between them. The 
ensuing scene is justly celebrated, after the hurly*burly of 
the preceding dances, for its pathos and dignity. Yoshitsu* 
ne thanks Benkei for saving his life. The reuisers extol 
Benkei’s cunning and resource. Benkei apologises for beat¬ 
ing his rruscer. His arm was numb, but ne felt he must do 
it. He bursts into tears for the first time in his life. He 
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and Yosliiuune adv'ance towards each Other weeping The 
prince laments his unicjnd fate and the musicians recount 
nis adventures with Bcnkei in the service of Yontomo They 
all rise at last and move towards the hanamicht 

Suddenly Togishi re appears and calls to them to wait 
He IS accompanied by servants carrying sake He seats 
himself down left a stand and r<ii^ saucer are placed before 
him and he dnnics He apologizes to Benlcei for having 
suspected him and invites Kim todnnk, too Benkei accepts 
Two soldiers pour a little take into the saucer He looks at 
it wryly and drinks Then he beckons to the third soldier 
to bnng the lid of a lacc^uer tub The soldiers fill it and he 
swallows down the huge draught of liquor to everyone’s 
amazement. The musicians sing Benkei, in telief, relaxes 
and clowns with the soldiers He has several refills and 
finally ends with the lid on his head He rises and dances 
the game of the winding stream,” an old Chinese game 
in which wine cups were fioated down a stream while the 
players competed to compose the best poems as the cups 
passed them Benket is now fairly drunk, but does not 
forget his manners He offers refr to Togashi, who begs 
him to dance for them all He then performs a “dance of 
longeviry” As the music quickens and the dance grows 
wilder, Benkei signals to his party to move With Yosnitsu 
oe leading they hurry away along the hanaimchs Togashi 
sunds up and poses with his men It ts a tragic moment 
for him—having betrayed his trust, he has now no alter 
native to suicide Benkei staggers to the end of the hanami 
cht and the curtain ts drawn leaving him in from He raises 
an arm above his head smiles slowly and spares a thought 
for Togashi He then goes out along the hanamiehi perform 
ing what IS a tour de force, even on the Kabuki stage, namely 
a tohsTOppo or " flying roppo ” (see page 403) 

KATAKJUCHl TENGAJAYA MURA {Revenge at 
'Ten^raya'), commonly called Tcttgijaya Mufa Sevamono 
— Written for the puppets by Naka Kamesuke I m the 
late eightccth century and revised by Naka Kamesuke II 
It was a popular'KaWm venidi^tor ^taniTomoemon 
The Hayase brothers loti and Genjiro, have a twofold 
mission — to recover a lost treasuie (a painting) entrusted 
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to them by their lord and to avenge the death of their father 
at the hands of their fellow samurai, Toma Sahurouemon. 
They are assisted by lori’s wife, Someooi, and by Genjt- 
ro’s betrothed, Hazue, and by their two servants, the 
brothers Adachl Motoemon and Adachi Yasuke. The 
whole patty goes to Osaka in search of Toma and the 
treasure. 

The play depicts the depravity d a servant whose misfor¬ 
tune it is to fall from his master’s fevour. His former loyalty 
becames hatred and his good i^ualities are turned to roguery 
and violence. 

Act I 

Before the gale of the Shttennoji at Osaka. Somenoi and 
Hazue arrive in travelling dress to pay their respects at the 
temple. They are followed by Ion, Genjiro, and their ser¬ 
vant Yasuke. The brothers observe a samurai whose face 
is hidden by a straw travelling hat, but whose dress bears 
the crest of their enemy Toma Saburouemon. They con¬ 
clude it must be he and attack him. He beats them and 
tliey realize that they have made a mistake. They apologize 
and withdraw into the temple. Another samurai, similarly 
dressed, who is, in fact, Toma, appears with his servant 
Udesuke. While they are discussing plans, Motoemon 
arrives. Udesuke acadentally drops a letter which Mocoe- 
mon retrieves and from which he guesses Udesuke’s identity. 
He attacks him, hut is struck down by Toma Udesuke 
revives him with liberal draughts of sake and Motoemon 
falls into a drunken stupor. As Toma and Udesuke are 
leaving the two ladies come out of the temple. Toma con¬ 
ceals himself, and the first samurai appears at the same 
moment. Somenoi and Hazue make the same mistake as 
the men. They set upon the samurai, convinced it is Toma. 
When they discover their mistake, they are also forced to 
apologize and withdraw. Ion and Genjiro return and dis¬ 
cover Motoemon. They are enraged at his disgraceful 
behaviour. He is stripped of his livery and left lying in the 
street. YasiJce hangs back and leaves a little money in his 
brother’s belt before hurrying after his masters. As soon as 
all is clear, Udesuke returns svith a litter, and Motoemon is 
bundled into it and carried away. The two samurai meet, 
remove their hats, and reveal themselves in a triumphant 
pose as Toma and his brother Taizo. 
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Act n 

The Hayase hrothen’ poor dwelling behind the Toji Temple 
Some months later Both the searches have proved vain 
Genjiro has contracted an eyt inf'Ction which makes him 
almost blind Yasuke is loyally trying to make ends meet 
Motoemon, disguised as a blind masseur comes to the house 
to spy on the brothers He has transferred his allegiance to 
Toma and his sole desire is to be revenged on his former 
masters He is recognued by Yasuke but tells a pathetic 
hard luck story which induces his brother not to betray him 
At that moment lori calls lo Yasuke In a panic Y^asuke 
hides Motoemon in a cupboard The Hayase brothers and 
Somenoi enter and are lamenting their lack of success when 
Izutsuya Isaburo> an old family servant turned brothel 
keeper, arrives with the news that he lias discovered the 
missing picture m a curio shop where it is on sale for two 
hundred lyo lori goes at once to bespeak the picture 
While he ts away, Isaburo’s sister, O Kichi, appears, and 
m the course of conversation, the suggestion is put forward 
that Somenoi should sell herself into Isaburo’s brothel for 
the two hundred ;yo The deal is rapidly concluded and 
Isabuco pays out one hundred r }0 as a deposit to Genjiro 
Somenoi takes a tearful leave and is carried away m Isabu¬ 
ro’s litter Genjifo goes to bed, hiding the hundred ryo 
under his quilt 

Yasuke releases MotOemon, gives him some old clothes 
and a little money, and bids him be off Motoemon shuffles 
away, but as soon as he reaches the hanamtchi, he opens his 
eyes and reveals himself to the audience as the scoundrel he 
has become (This is the great moment of the scene) He 
creeps back to the house, but the door is locked He climbs 
onto the roof and awaits <tn opportunity to enter Yasuke 
upset by his brother’s appear^ce, tries to solace himself 
with sake, but he dislikes the taste and at last lies down 
comfortless on his bed to sleep Motoemon forces an entry 
through the roof With die utmost care, he slides back die 
doors of Genjiro’s room, finds the money, and steals his 
sword He tries to strike off Genjiro s head, but cannot 
swing the long blade in the small room Realizing that he 
cannot kill Gcnjiro quietly and quickly, he decides to murder 
Yasuke first He stabs him through the heart Genjiro is 
aroused, but at that moment Ion returns Motoemon strikes 
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out lori’s lamp, wounds him in the thigh, and makes good 
hts escape. 

Act III 

Sc. 1. The vQoJtntar the Fitkushima T'enjitt Shrine. Some 
months later. The Hayase brothers have sunk so low that 
they now live in a wretched reed-mat hut in a colony of 
outcasts. Genjiro’s eyes ate cured, but lori is a helpless 
cripple. They live by doing odd jobs normally only per¬ 
formed by outcasts. Ion sits by a boggy patch of road and 
hires out high wooden clogs to the passers-by. Udcsufce, 
Toma’s servant, comes to the place disguised as an outcast, 
recognizes them, and hastens to report. Genjiro goes away 
to find work. Two strolling comic players stop a moment 
to talk to lori and try to cheer him by performing their 
dance. lori is left alone. Motoemon and Udesuke arrive 
by the hanamiehi and attack lori, who defends himself as best 
he can. Toma appears soon afterwards and in the ensuing 
scuffle is wounded in the wrist by lori. This incident throws 
Toma into a paroxysm of rage and he and his creatures 
murder lori by slow degrees. When the wretched cripple 
IS dead, Toma goes ot? by the hanamiehi, striking a pose of 
fiendish triumph. Genjiro returns and discovers his brother’s 
mutilated corpse. He is stricken with grief, but pulls him- 
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self together, digs a grave, buries his brother, and says a 
prayer for his soul He collapses m a torrent of tears He 
IS attached by a band of roughs tn Toma’s pay and thrown 
into the neighbouring river 

Sc. 2. The opposite bank cf Ae nrer Genjtro creeps out 
of the water more dead than alive and is helped by a kindly 
passer by who cakes him into his care 

Act IV 

The Tivods outside the vtllaff of Tengajaya, near Osaka. 
Somenoi has served her nme in the licensed quarter She, 
Genjiro, and Hazue (now Genjiro s wife), supported by 
Kouemon, a brave merchant who has taken pity on them, 
arrive by the hanamiehi and explain that they have learnt that 
Toma, now the holder of a high office under the government, 
IS to pass through Tengajaya that day Dressed in pilgrim 
white, they ask permission of the local governor, Akashi 
Katnon, to carry out their vendetta It is granted Toma 
and Motoemon appear The latter is quickly overpowered 
by Kouemon and bound to a signpost Toma faces me three 
others, is struck down, and stabbed to death by them all 
Motoemon is released and at first begs abjectly for mercy 
Then he treacherously tries to kill Genjiro, but is borne 
down and put to death 


KICHISAMA MAIRU YUKARI M? OTOZURE [Ks 
cht’s Strange Homecoming Senamono — Tins play is based 
on an incident in a novel by Kawatake Mokuami The 
hero is a young samurai, the heir to a large estate, but he 
is something or a lay figure, for Mokuami’s genius does not 
he m the portrayal of virtuous young men The most vivid 
characters area parcel of disreputable scoundrels who become 
indirectly involved in the drama It is upon their story that 
the play is based 

On the death of his father, Kobori Samonnosuke be* 
comes head of his house and heir to great wealth But, since 
he is sull a minor, the estate is administered by his uncle, 
Yaheiji, who stands ne« m the succession As the time 
approaches when his nephew will be of age and he will have 
to hand over the estate to him Yahciji begins to think how 
convenient it would be if the young man were to die He 
therefore decides to starve him to death and imprisons him 
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in a scone-built storehouse. One winter night O Sugi, a 
maid-in-waiting who loves her y’oung lord, secures possession 
of the keys and releases Samonnosuke, who is smuggled out 
of the mansion. By ill luck O Sugi drops a hair ornament 
near the storehouse which is found by Kyusuke, one of 
Yaheiji’s retainers. O Sugi is tortured in order to make her 
confess Samonnosuke’s whereabouts. She commits suicide 
to prevent herself betraying him. Yaheiji and his henchmen 
find themselves in an awkward situation with a corpse on 
their hands of which they do not know how to dispose. 

Yaheiji has taken as his concubine a girl named OMitsu. 
O Mitsu loathes Yaheiji, bur was forced to enter his house¬ 
hold by her brother, a disreputable priest named Benshu- 
She is in love with one of Benshu’s friends, Kichisaburo 
(Ktchisa for short) who earns his living by selling shrouds 
and by other less reputable means. Benshu has on more chan 
one occasion been of sen'ice to Yaheiji, and it is to him the 
latter now entrusts the business of getung rid of O Sugi's 
body, paying Kim fifty ryo for the job. Meanwhile O Mitsu 
has told Kichisa the whole story including her brother’s part 
m It and the amount of money he is being paid for disposing 
of O Sugi’s body. Benshu. who knoivs nothing of all this, 
decides that the best way of disposing of the corpse Is to 
have it cremated under a false name. To do this he must 
have a proper cremation permit, a wooden ticket issued by 
a temple. He decides that the best person to procure this 
for him is Kichisa since, being a dealer in shrouds, he has 
access to the office inside the temple precincts where the 
tickets are sold. 

Act I 

Sc. 1. Before the gite of Af Ryonert-]!, Edo. Benshumeets 
Kichisa and puts the problem to him, offering, with a great 
show of generosity, to pay him ten ryo for the ticket. Ki¬ 
chisa appears to consider the matter and then demands 
twentj'-five ryo for such a difficult task. Benshu declares he 
could not possibly lay hands on so large a sum, but Kichisa 
points out to him that he happens to know that Benshu is 
getting fifty; it is half and half or nothing doing. Benshu 
threatens to eapose KicHisa’s relations with O Mitsu, but 
Kichisa retons that this is mew likely to damage Benshu 
and his family than hitnselfi /^er a good deal of wrangf- 
ing. Benshu is forced to accept Kichisa’s terms, for he knows 
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of no one else who can get him die ticket Benshu retires 
grumbling, and Kichtsa ^cs off on his errand 

Sc 2 The priests' quarters m the Temple In the back 
premises O Tora, a low class servant, is complaining to one 
of the priests, who is her lover, that the cremation ticket he 
sold her is not properly made out, it is for a woman instead 
of a man She produces the ticket, attached to the white 
cloth which IS placed over the burial tub before the last rites, 
and the two quarrel about it Kichisa arrives at the back door 
and hears the argument He sees in it an opportunity to get 
hold of the necessary ticket without having to bribe the 
priest He comes in, asks Mhac the trouble is, and, when 
the matter is explained to him, observes that the ticket can 
easily be altered without anyone being the wiser He sends 
the two away to make up their tiff over a cup of sake and 
then picks up the cloth with the ticket and makes off 

Sc. 3. Outside the temple nails Benshu and Kyusuke, with 
the burial tub, ace waiting impatiently for Ki^isa They 
are relieved when he appears with the necessary permit The 
white cloth IS draped over the tub with the ticket on top and 
Benshu sends Kyusuke off to arrange for the cremation as 
quickly as possible He is about to follow him when Kichisa 
calls him back, demanding his fee Benshu suits to prevati 
cate and refuses to pay the twenty five ryo, going back to his 
first offer of ten Now that he has the cremation ticket m 
his possession he feels on safe ground But Kichisa stands 
firm telling Benshu that if he does not pay up — and, upon 
reflexion, Kichisa has now decided to raise his fee to forty 

— he will go straight to the police with the whole story 
He emphasizes that he has nothing to fear since there is 
nothing to link him with the permit Benshu hecomes 
frightened and angry, and eventually, since Kichisa will 
only answer “ Forty tyo ” to all his threats and cajolings, 
he is forced to hand over the mone^ Kichisa counts it with 
great deliberation while Benshu goes off vowing to get even 
with him As he teaches the hanamteht Kichisa calls after 
him ironically " Benshu • Forgive me for causing you so 
much trouble ” (Benshu ' Go kuro *) 

Between the first and second acts there is a considerable 
lapse of time YoungSamonnosukecomesout ofludmgand 
obtains redress His uncle’s plot against his life and the 
torture and death of O Sugi are exposed Yaheiji commits 
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suicide and all those concerned in his crime, including 
Benshu and Kichisa, are wanted by the police. Yahciji’s 
household is dispersed, and O Mltsu, who has lost touch 
with both Kichisa and her brother, disappears into the 
underworld. 

Act n 

Sc. 1. A greengrocer's shop in Hongo, Edo. Theownerof 
this shop is a worthy old man named Kyushtro who has 
an attractive only daughter, O Shichi. It was here that Sa- 
monnostihe was concealed when he fled from his uncle, and 
he and O Shichi have, uidenown to her father, fallen in love. 
Before she knew the real identity of her lover, O Shichi 
hoped to marry him, but now that he is revealed to be a 
great lord and has returned to his proper sphere she does 
not expect ever to see him again. It is summer. The scene 
opens to show the front of the greengrocery, facing onto the 
street. Kyushiro’s servant and apprentices are in charge. 
Presently a young samurai approaches, wearing a wicker 
travelling hat. He calls the maidservant out to him and 
reveals himself to be Samonaosuke. The maid smuggles him 
through the garden to the back of the house where O Shichi 
is. Evening ts falling, the apprentices have gone off, and the 
shop IS empty. Kichisa, who is in hiding from the police 
and intends to leave Edo as soon as he can, comes cautiously 
to the entrance. The forty ryo ate long suice vanished. He 
must have money for his journey, and having heard that old 
Kyushiro is prosperous, he intends to enter the house and 
rob the till. He is about to do so when a sound from the 
inner room disturbs him. He hides behind the vegetable 
baskets as Kyushiro enters and settles down to his accounts. 
The stage revolves. 

Samonnosuke is seated in the inner room of the house, 
where he is joined by O Shichi. The sight of him in his 
fine clothes and with his two swords quite overcomes her ; 
he seems like another person. He assures her that his love 
for her has not changed, and they renew their vows. O Shi¬ 
chi realizes that he can never many her, but for a girl of her 
class to become a concubine in a great lord’s house is no 
disgrace. Simonnosuke leaves promising to visit her again 
soon. His departure is hastened by a message to O Shichi 
Irom her father saying that he wishes to speak to her. The 
stage revolves. 
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O Shichi comes to her &ther in the shop, where he has 
now finished with hts bootcs Kyushiro tells O Shichi that, 
since she is his only child, he can have no secrets from her 
He IS in grave difficulties and needs her help He speaks 
sadly of his son who was kidnapped as a child and never 
heard of again O Shichi asks about her brother and what 
he was like, but Kyushiro, shaking his head, replies that, 
since he was hardly more than an infant when he disappeared 
and now must be twenty four, it is impossible to say what 
sort of a man he has become, if indeed he is still alive 
Probably the only way he, his own father, would be able to 
recognize him is by the cunous mole on his left fore arm He 
returns to the subject of his difficulties and explains to O 
Shichi that he owes a certain Kamaya Buhei me sum of a 
hundred ryo which he cannot repay. Buhei is, however, 
prepared to take O Shichi as his wife and cancel the debt 
O ohichi IS compelled by her duty to her father to consent 
to the proposal, but when Kyushiro leaves die room she 
breaks down and weeps bitterly She cannot bear to give 
up Samonnosuke to become the wife of an old man Tike 
Buhei, she would rather die She writes a letter to her ftither 
explaining everything and begging his forgiveness Then she 
takes the knife from her writing box and is about to kill her 
self when Kichisa leaps out firom among the vegetable 
baskets and prevents her The sound of voices and of a 
struggle brings Kyushiro from the next room with the maid* 
servant at his heels Kyushiro thanks the stranger repeatedly 
for saving his daughter Kichisa appears almost as greatly 
upset as the old man and, when Kyushiro tries to reward 
him with a gift of money, refuses it brusquely and tells him 
that he came to the house to steal Kyushiro is taken aback 
and questions the young man about himself, but, beyond 
eliciting that he is about twenty four years old, receives only 
evasive answers Prompted by the maid servant, O Shichi 
thanks Kichisa for his intervention, addressing him naively 
as “ Mr Thief" and commenting that she never thought 
robbers looked like that Kichisa prepares to leave, startling 
the family still further by undertaking to put into Kyushiro’s 
hands next day the hundred ryo he needs to pay hts debt 
Kidusa accidentally uncovers his left fore arm, and upon it 
the old man sees the mole which he recognizes Kichisa 
rushes from the house before anyone can stop him, ashamed 
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ihit his father and sister sliould know that he has fallen 
so low. 

Sc. 2. Oufsijt thf Trnnm-lo inctfue ihop in 
EJa. It it raining. Kamaya Buhei, O Shichi’s suitor, is 
walking home late in the evening. He is accosted by a jTJung 
woman vho aiks to share bis umbrella. She is O Mitsu, 
who has changed her name to O Kan and serves as a cour¬ 
tesan at the Yushima house of assignment. She lus ejuar- 
relied with her emplo)*ers and wanu to escape from udo. 
She rralirrs from his conversition that Duhet i< vecll o.'Tand. 
taking him u-naMures, she succeeds tn winding him and 
knocking him out so that she may steal his purse. Out of 
the darkness a voice calls to her from the roof above. O 
Kan is frightened, but her fear turns to joj- when the owner 
of the voice reveals himself to be her lover Kichisa has 
put roblsed the incense shop and lus the hundred no he 
needs for his father He and O Kan report all that has 
luppened since they last saw each other and plan to escape 
together Ktelusa climbs down from the roof by way of ine 
waterbutt. but as he pimps to the ground the pjckape con* 
taming the hundred »jo tails out of the front of hts kinono. 
At tlut moment Denshu, who is of course also on the run, 
comes rou.nd the comer of the house and hears Kichiu tell 
O Kan wlut has happened. He tecognires ilsetr voices. Tlie 
three all start searching in the darkness f.'f the money. Ben- 
shu comes on u, but at the umc time runs into Kithlu who 
realises that tliere is e third person present Hr rrcogniar* 
Benshu who escapes from him and rum cS. Kichisa sets 
cut in pursuit, O Kan following As iliey go. the abrm is 
given inside t.he shop and the apprentires rush out search¬ 
ing for the thief They find Dufvei and 1^1 him up, thinking 
he muit be their man. 

Sc. 5. The aggnwe.^ n> f'e in Kou'-ifjsi-j Herr 

bn- ihr cuter rrsost of the orv Kichivi carcKes up with Ben- 
shu Since the mnoey is for his fjtiver. Kichisa is dtierm-nj 
lo gel It back wisljour blood sb'd. tfp.-'suble. Hr explilni 
tc. lk*nvl;u v»!tv he Tveeds f!w sum and aslj h m ti reru.'n if. 
Benshu aniwrrs tlut he intends to keep t!ve rn.'nry aic.-m- 
prnution f.-e lV fonv r^o Ktchiia had o‘f h.m f.-r the crema- 
tu»n txle*. Kichisa tries to persi.aiit h.m In- appta!.-ng to 
I.n hrrter feehngs. but Benshu. uki-g »Jvin'a.tr <•/ the 
dark.ness. puts v>:ne SJeeve* in hi% t*a*g4s and. Ksekita 
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IS arguing, strikes him on the head Kichisa is not stunned 
and, controlling his temper, makes one more appeal to 
Benshu,.the blood streaming down his face Benshu whips 
out hts knife and attacks him He and Benshu hght des¬ 
perately m the darkness 

Here the play ends, Kichisa kilb Benshu and recovers 
the money He succeeds m sending it to his father and he 
and O Kan are about to escape firom Edo when they are 
caught by the police 

KllCm HOGEN SANRYAKU NO MAKI {Kiichi 
Hoff^n'sBook ofTactia), JiJaimonoof the Heike-Genji Cycle 
(sec page 418) — Written for the puppets by Bunkodo, Ha- 
segawa Senshi and their assistants First staged m 1731- 
The original play was m hve acts, but of these only two are 
still performed The plot is set in the period when the Genji 
clan was proscribed and the Heike m power. Both the sur¬ 
viving acts deal with the stratagems employed by the secret 
adherents of the Genji Mmamoto Yoshitsune appears as 
a young boy, newly escaped from Heike tutelage He is 
still called by his “ boy's name,” UshiVakamaru, and 
wears the boy's long front lock of hair. Hts mother, the 
beautiful Tokiwa Gozeny is for the sake of the plot, married 
to a supposed half-wit. (According to the authorities, when 
Taira Kiyomor! cast her off, she became the wife of a Fu- 
jiwara nobleman who was Kiyomon’s Minister of Finance) 
Two of the band of followers who remained with Yoshitsune 
throughout his life appear as the principal Genji agents 
engaged m the stealthy co ordination of the clan’s reviving 
strength They are the brothers Yoshioka Kijiro and Yo- 
shioka Kisanta. 

Act UI 

The Idle ofOkuTjIchtjo(OkuralchgoMonogitdn) Okura 
Ichijo Nagashige is believed to be feeble-minded Al¬ 
though of a family which in the past supported the Genji 
faction, he is unmolested during the Heike domination Tai¬ 
ra Kiyomori even decides that he is so harmless that he will 
make a suitable second husband for Tokiwa, widow of Mi- 
namoto Yoshito and mother of three of his four surviving 
sons The youngest of these sons, Ushiwakamaru (Yosni 
tsune) has escaped from the Tatra and is somewhere in 
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Okura Ichijo, a lacquer case m hts hand, stands before 
them 

OlsUra Ichtjo performs a piece of elaborate mime to il 
lusirate his madness Then his whole expression changes 
He IS no longer deranged, but a man of noble aspect and 
serious purpose He draws towards him the case and takes 
from It the precious sword Solemnl)' he entrusts it to Kijiro, 
who receives it with joy and respect (Okura Ichijo’ change 
from madness to sanity is indicated not only by his expres 
Sion, but by an elaborate change of costume, called hikinukt, 
set page 426) Up to this pome Kagecu has regarded 
Okura's actions as all part of his lunacy He thinks it useless 
to say anything to the poor creature about his wife’s conduct 
and IS waiting for him to withdraw so that he can make 
off with the evidence He cannot leave the presence of hi« 
lord without permission, nor can Kijiro attack him It now 
occurs to him that he is witnessing not the irre^onsible 
mouthmgs of a half wit, but a most cunning act of treason 
Looking into Okura’s hce, he sees that here Kiyomoci has 
an enemy as dangerous as he is unexpected He tries to run 
firom the room, but, striking like a snake Okura Ichijo 
seizes a halberd and runs him through Okura solemnly 
declares that he has vowed to be revenged upon Kiyomort 
and commends Tokiwa Gozen for her patience and fidelity 
It IS to bring about the restoration of the Gcnji to power 
that she consented to become his wife But, although one 
spy IS dead, there may be others He dare not for long 
reveal his true nature He pretends to have killed Kageru 
accidentally m a ht of madness and slashing off the spy’s 
head with his sword, he sits playing with it in his arms, 
laughing idiotically, as the curtain is drawn 
Act V 

The Chrysanthemum Garden {Ktkubatake) Yoshioka Kiichi 
Hogeti, although belonging to a &mily which had served 
the Genji for many generations, quarrelled with his fether 
when he was little more than a boy and ran away from home 
He took service with the Heike and, when the two clans came 
into conflict, fought on their side He became a successful 
general and a noted strategist but, because of bis Genji con 
nections never received from Taira Kiyomori the recogni 
cion he considered his due He retired into private life and 
spent his leisure hours composmgthe three volume Book of 
182 
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Tactics of which the play treats. As he grew older he came 
to regret that he had abandoned his ancient family allegiance. 
Rumours of activity among the Genji came to his ears, in 
which the names of his two young half-brothers played no 
small part. Meanwhile, Ushiwakamaru and the younger 
of Kiichi’s two brothers, Kisanta, have heard of the dis¬ 
tinguished old strategist and his BooU of Tartics. They 
decide to take service in his household and, since Kiichi is 
believed to be out of favour with Taira Kiyomori, they hope 
they may persuade him to give them the benefit of his 
knowledge, together with the book. The book they ate de¬ 
termined to have in any case, even if it means stealing it. 
Kisanta has no idea, of course, that Kiichi is his half-brother. 

When the act opens, Kisanta, who goes by the name of 
Chienai and wears the livery of a servant, is found sweeping 
his master's garden. Or rather, he is sitting very comfortably 
on a bench shaving himself while the other servants do the 
work. The servants sense his superiority and arc curious and 
resentful. They suggest he must be a dirty Genji spy and 
he thrashes them for their pains. A lady of Kiichi’s house* 
hold enters carrying a cushion. She tells Kisanta to prepare 
a suitable seat for her master, as be is coming to view the 
chrysanthemums. Ktsanu prepares the seat and withdraws. 

Kiichi and his attendants arrive by the kanamicfti. He 
inspects the fiowers closely and says a word of praise to 
Kisanta whom he summons. He sits down and begins to 
ask his new man'5er%'ant about bimself. When Kisanta 
mentions the name of his province, Kiichi tells him that he 
also comes from that province and adds some details of his 
own youth. During the ensuing conversation it becomes 
clear that Kiichi realizes KisanCa’s identity and purpose. He 
suggests in veiled terms that he is prepared to give hts book 
to a worthy Genji leader, but, although he has suspicions, 
he is not yet sure of the identity of his other new servant, 
the boy who goes by the name of Torazo. Kisanta, while 
understanding the trend of Kiicht’s remarks, is far too cau¬ 
tious to commit cither himself*^ his j'oung lord. He still 
has no idea that Kiichi is his brother, in spite of the various 
hints thrown out. Kiichi is afniid that the young man’s 
manner might give him away, in which case luhimself would 
ha%-e no alternative but to arrest Hm as a spy. 

Usbtwakamaru returns from an errand of some delicacy to 
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Taira Kjyomon Kiyomon has expressed 3 great desire to 
see the famous Bonk of Tactics Kitchi, knowing that, once 
It got into the Taira s hands it would be lost forever, has 
sent Kis daughter Minazuru-hime, escorted by Ushiwaka 
maru to explain that the book is not immediately available 
They have failed in their mission of appeasement for Ushi 
wakamaru reports that Kiyomon is angry He sends word 
to Kiichi that the book must be in his hands next day 
without fail Further, adds Ushiwakamaru in a clear voice, 
since Kiichi is closely related to the rebels Yoshioka Kijiro 
and Yoshioka Kisanta, he is suspect and Kiyomon is send 
ing a representative to enquire into his conduct Kiichi 5-*cs 
the crisis looming ahead faster than he expected and decides 
to find out at once whether this boy is in fact the young 
Minamoto Prince He pretends to be angry with “ Torazo ’ 
for bungling his errand and, throiving his staff to Kisanta, 
tells him to give the lad a good beating Kisanta has now 
realized that the two young brothers ” to whom Kiichi has 
referred so pointedly must be Kijiro and himself He 
momentaeily forgets nis r6lc and his face betrays the mdic 
Patton he feels at being given such an order He quickly 
grasps the stick and raises it But his natural instincts ace 
too strong for him He cannot bring himself to strike his 
lord Kiichi, now certain of the identity of "Torazo’ and 
anxious to allay any suspicions which Kisanta’s behaviour 
may have aroused m the rest of the household, pretends to 
be in a great passton Seizing the suck from Kisanta, he 
IS about to beat Ushiwakamaru himself At that moment 
his daughter returns and, catching hold of his raised arm, 
begs him on her knees to spare the boy Her father is gi=d 
TO have a good excuse to do so and allows himself to b 
persuaded, although fot the benefit of the other servants, he 
angrily dismisses the two young men 

Kiyomon’s representative, Kasahara Tankai, is seen ap 
preaching majestically along the hanamtcht He hjs come 
to examine Kiichi and take charge of the Book of Tactics 
Kiichi receives him with courtesy Tankai is much struck 
with the charms of Minazum hime and so fat forgets his 
mission as to attempt some ill judged gallantnes Kuchi 
does not discourage him, since, if he is paying attention to 
Minazuru hime, he is the less likely to look closely at the 
two men servants bowing resfwctfully m the background 
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Indeed, Kiichi begins to wonder whether he might not use 
his daughter as the means of saving not only Ushiwakama- 
ru, but the Book of Tactics as well. He ushers Tankai 
ai&bly into the house and drags the unwilling girl after him. 

Left alone, the young men are despondent. The Book of 
Taaics appears to be lost to them for ever, and, although 
Kiichi’s public dismissal of them gives them a good reason 
to disappear, they are loth to leave the old man and his 
daughter in Kiyomori's clutches. Suddenly Kisanta has an 
idea. He proposes to Ushiwakamam that they steal the 
precious book. Kiichi will not then be implicated in any 
way, particularly as his household can bear wimess that he 
was on bad terms with both of them. If, however, Tankai 
is not prepared to swallow this story, they will kill him and 
carry off Kiichi and Minazuni-hime to a place of safety. 

Ushiwakamaru agrees to this plan and they are about to 
put it into execution when Minazuru-htme returns to the 
garden. Ushiwakamaru is angry at this interruption and 
sits down with his back to hw. Minazuru>hime puts a 
different interpretation on his action. She herself has fallen 
in love with Kim and now proceeds coyly to declare her love 
by means of a conversation full of double meanings carried 
on with Kisanu, but directed at Ushiwakamaru. Kisanta is 
at ftrst mystified by her allusions and then amused to find 
chat she Infends him eo act as go-between. The young lady 
picks a chrysanthemum and asks Kisanta to offer it to “ To- 
razo.” The prince, preoccupied with other matters and, in 
any case, not yet of an age to enjoy flirtation, refuses the 
flower flatly, even when Minazuru-hime ofiers it hersclf- 
Determined to shock him out of his indiffCTcnce, she throws 
discretion to the winds and telb the two young men that she 
has guessed who they are, naming them aloud. Kisanta’s 
first instinct is to seize and kill her, lest she betray their 
secret. But as he moves, the gate is flung open and Tankai 
strides out, crying that he has overheard the girl and now 
knows who they are. Even as he speaks, Ushiwakamaru has 
drawn his sword and, before Tankai can lay his hand on the 
hilt of his own treapon, the boy cots him down. Kisanta 
triumphantly wipes ms lord’s blade. 

Ushiwakamaru tells Minazuru-hime that she has nothing 
to fear and charges Kisanta to take her and her father to a 
place of safety. The girl directs his attention to the open 
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door of the house There on the clueshold of the inner room 
her father waits to place in the hands of his true lord the 
precious Book of Tactics 


KJWAMETSUKJ BANZVIN CHOBEI {The Ust Djys 
of Chobei of Banzuin) Sewamono — Written by Kawatake 
Mokuami First staged 1882 Chobei of Banzuin was a 
famous historical character who Nourished during the Edo 
period He was an otoioda/e (sec page448 and Mitford s TaUi 
of Old Japan) He figures in many stories, notably those 
of Shirai Gompachi and Nagoya Sanza Though powerful 
and well loved, he had many enemies, chiefly among the 
hatamoto lords (see page 4S3) and more especially in Mizuro 
Jurozaemon, Kondo Noborinosuke, and Abe Shirogoro 
The first never forgave him for a piece of magnificent impcr 
tinence on the occasion of their first meeting, but was not 
for many years able to achieve his revenge 

The present play is a somewhat fanciful version of Cho* 
bei’s end 

Act I 

The Murayama Theatre in Nep Stnet A performance is 
m progress on an old fashioned stage, modelled on the Noh 
stage, with four pillars, a tiled roofi a hashtgakan, and a row 
of Reeling musicians at the back The play is taken from 
the Genji legends The youthful Mmamoto Yoriyoshi and 
his wife are m conversation with the saintly Abbot Higashi 
yama Manryo when they arc interrupted by the entrance of 
the popular hero, Sakata Hyogonosuke Kimpira, who blus 
ters and storms and beats the old priest over the head with 
his own rosary The acting is burlesque of the best kind 

Suddenly a drunken servant causes an uproar m the 
theatre The play stops, but goes on when one of the 
assistant stage managers has bundled the drunkard uncere¬ 
moniously out into the street Soon afterwards an upper 
servant of the same house (which ts now seen to be Jurozac- 
mon’s) enters along the hanamtAn and demands an apology 
with drawn sword The aaors cower back, particularly the 
rumbustious Kimpira, and the priest falls to telling his beads 
No one has the courage to face the naked blade A mod 
esdy dressed commoner climbs onto the stage, crosses to the 
hanamiAt and with the skill of a trained swordsman disarms 
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the intruder, throws him to the ground and holds him down. 
It is Chobei. The servant, thus discomfitted, withdraws, 
muttering dark threats. Amid the applause of the audience 
and the thanks of the actors Chobei returns to his place. But 
as he passes one ofthe curtained boxes from wherethesamurai 
used (illegally, but with impunity) to watch Kabuki perform¬ 
ances, the bamboo screen falls, revealing Jurozaemon livid 
with rage and glowering on Chobei. 

Act n 

ChohePs house in Atakusd. A fev days later. The appren¬ 
tices are sitting round gossiping, their day’s work done. 
One of them, Detchici Seibei, relates the happenings at 
the Murayaraa theatre. Chobci’s wife, O Toki, listens with 
misgiving. When Chobei enters, he chides them for their 
idle talk and sends them about their business. A visitor 
approaches along the hanamicht. It is Hosho Mushanosu* 
ke, one of Jurozaemon’s henchmen. Though usually blus¬ 
tering in manner, he has no stomach for the present job, 
which involves entering the house of his lord’s enemy. He 
is, however, courteously received and delivers his message, 
which is that Jurozaemon invites Chobei to dine with him 
that night. With little hesitation, though he guesses chat 
some treachery is afoot, Chobei accepts. Mushanosuke 
retires, overjoyed at the apparent success of the plot. Chobei 
is in a clefr stick After the rebuke he has administered to 
Jurozaemon, he will lose face if hercfuses the invitation. He 
must go to prove his courage. At the hatainoto's house, he 
will either be killed by treachery or he will kill Jurozaemon; 
in either case hia life will be forfeit. His wife and his appren¬ 
tices, headed by the faithful Token Goinbei, seek to dis¬ 
suade him. After all, nobody doubts his courage, why 
sacrifice himself uselessly? But that is not the point. Cho¬ 
bei cannot himself act below the standards he has sec. And 
he might kill a villain in the melee. He dresses himself for 
a formal party, cakes leave of his wife, his son Chomatsu, 
and his apprentices, telling Token Gombei to send a burying 
tub round to Jurozaemon’s house on the morrow, and strides 
away down the hanamicht. 

Act III 

Sc. 1. The receplian rtsom o/Jurocacmon’s house in Kojitna- 
chi. The retainers are preparing for Chobei's reception. An 
atmosphere of nervous hilarity prevails. Chobei is shown 

1S7 
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m, and Jurozaemon enters A cup of wine is offered Cho 
bei ts asked and agrees to show a ftw feats of swordsmanship 
A clumsy maidservant spiUs lake on his clothes He is 
offered a bath and change of raiment He demurs, hinting 
that nakedness is a poor defence Jurozaemon enquires who 
would possibly wish him ill in his house (The audience, if 
a good one, should here yell the name of the actor playing 
Hosho) Chobci sees no escape and agrees The stage 
revolycs 

Sc. 2. The bathroom Chobei, wearing only ayukata (see 
page 409), IS ushered m by the servants and all the usual 
preparations for bathing are made Suddenly Jurozaemon 
appears, armed with a spear Chobei defends himself with 
the wooden handle of a water ladle He is borne down by 
half a dozen servants, but disposes of them one after the 
other Finally Nobortnosuke enters and strikes him down 
from behind with a sword 

(There is some historical evidence for this story It seems 
probable however, that Chobei’s death was less heroic He 
was lured into the bathroom and there imprisoned The bath 
water was heated from outside until he could no longer sit 
m u — and so enjoy the protection of the metal tub — and, 
when he stepped out of it, spears were driven through the 
cKm walls of the roon\ until he was unable to evade them 
any longer and so died m great agony When Gombci 
arrived next day to claim the corpse, his murderers could 
not help but express admiration at this proof of Chobei’s 
cold courage Chomatsu and the apprentices tried valiantly 
to be revenged on Jurozaemon, but the matter was taken 
out of their hands by the treacherous lord himself who, 
falling foul of the authorities, was forced to flee and take 
his own life in the temple called Kanetji at Ueno ) 


KOI HAKKE HASHIRAGOYOMI {The Almanack of 
Lore), commonly called O San Mohet Senamorto — Writ 
ren for the puppets by OulcamatsuMonzaemon during the 
period of his association with Gidayu (1705—1714), it has 
suffered many changes since its adoption by the Kabuki 
theatre, and it is quite usual to play only excerpts from the 
original The following account therefore must be read with 
this important reservation in mind The theme of the play 
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is how t\vo morally innocent young people can be caught in 
a cruel net of circumstances not of their own making. 

Act 1 

Th( House of Ishun, the Almanack Publisher, at Karasumaru 
in Kyoto. 

Sc, 1. The pnncjpd/ room of the house. It is November 
1st, the day on which the New Year’s almanacks are being 
distributed. Ishun has returned from calling at the Imper¬ 
ial Court and the houses of the princes and nobles. He 
has accepted much hospitality and now is sleeping off its 
effects. Hie chief clerk, Sukeyemon, is m charge. He is 
a mean type, domineering and envious. He chides O San, 
Ishun’s pretty young wife, abuses the maid, O Tama, 
threatens what he will do to the clerk Mohei when the 
latter returns, and finally goes off to deliver almanacks. In 
a charming dialogue, O San reveals to O Tama that she is 
not happy in her married life, and the maid discloses that 
she is in love with Mohet. O San leaves the room. Ishun 
awakes and makes advances to O Tama. The situation is 
saved by the arrival of O San’s mother to offer her congrat¬ 
ulations on the firm’s most important day of the year. 
Ishun retires to the inner room, and O San joins her 
motlier. Mohei enters accompanied by a servant. He too 
has been distributing almamicks and is tired and a little 
bemused with sake. O San calls to him and confides to him 
that her father is in financial difficulties as a result of hav¬ 
ing mortgaged his house to two different creditors. A set¬ 
tlement is in sight, however, if only he can lay hands on 
fifteen ryo by the end of the month. O San says she has 
been forbidden to speak to her husband; Sukeyemon is too 
proud and suspinous, and, in short, she looks to Mohei for 
help. The clerk (who is respectfully m love with his mis¬ 
tress and in whom the sake is still working encouragingly) 
offers to obtain die necessary funds on his master’s credit. 
He has Ishun's seals and can at once draw a bill of 
eJtch.-mgc. O San goes out to tell her mother this good 
news. Mohei is surpnsed in the act of making out the bill 
by SuVeej-emon who rouses die household. Mohei refuses 
to dii-ulgc the reason for his attempted embezzlement de¬ 
spite threats and abuse. O San returns and is trying to 
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being made on her behalf While this relieves O San, it 
infuriates Ishun, who, having at first been sceptical of Suke 
yemon’s charges now turns against Mohei and orders him 
to be locked up until the morrow Begging O San’s mother 
to stay with her he goes out with his servant, ostensibly to 
visit his father in law, saying he will return late 

Sc. 2. O Tama s bedroom near the kitchen Midnight O 
San enters and finds O Tama sull awake She thanks her 
for her help and asks how she knows that her mistress is in 
trouble O Tama confesses that she acted solely out of love 
for Mohei whom she hopes to put under an obligation to 
herself She goes on to tell O San of Ishun’s advances 
She is lying awake because she is alraid he will come home 
presently and pester her O San decides to teach her hus 
band a lesson She persuades O Tama to change places 
with her, if Ishun comes to O Tama s room, he will be 
received and unnusked by his wife In the meantime, 
Mohei has broken out of confinement and thinking to thank 
O Tama, of whose devotion he has plentiful evidence, steals 
to her bedroom This may be his last night on earth and 
the least he can do is to try to repay O Tama’s kindness by 
making her happy for once He is received by O San who 
thinks ic IS Ishun and returns his endearments They are 
interrupted by the noisy return of the master of the house 
“What* Is It O San sama’” “What* Ateyou Mohei^” 
Act II 

A cottage at Okazaki near Kyoto Some days later O 
Tama's imcle, Akamatsu Bairyu, a lomn, makes a living 
by renting heroic ballads The scene opens with a group of 
townsmen applauding the end of such a recital They dis 
perse, gossiping A palanquin is carried m, followed by 
Sukeyemon, who beats on Bairyu’s door and offensively tells 
him CO open Bairyu appears Sukeyemon says that he has 
brought O Tama home She is to remain in her uncle’s 
charge until O San and Mohei, who have eloped have been 
capmred, brought to justice, and executed For her sus¬ 
pected part m the intrigue O Tama may well lose her head 
too Bairyu protests vehemently at Sukeyemon’s manner 
anfi Tcqumfs 'icft hiA ifiecfc k* henditL tivet ’Wfii pr u pt n 
ceremony O Tama, bound, is dragged from the palanquin 
She protests her innocence and charges Sukeyemon with 
being in love with O San It ts his jealousy that has 
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magnified the present incident into a crime. Bairyu is 
incensed at finding O Tama bound and beats Subeyemon 
with the pole of die palanquin. He forces him to release 
the girl, takes her into his house, and slams the door. Suke- 
yeraon, muttering revenge, is carried away in the palanquin. 
Act ni 

TraveUDance {Michiyukt). O San and Mohei, moving as 
in a dream, have wandered fit and wide and at last find 
themselves in Okazaki. O San is worried about O Tama’s 
fate and what her parents think. Mohei admits that he has 
brought her here on purpose to learn what they can from 
Bairyu. They listen at die door and hear Bairyu reciting 
heroic verse. He is in fact advising O Tama to have noth¬ 
ing to do with O San and Mohei if they should come to her 
for help. It will only give substance to the rumour that she 
has been the lovers’ go-between. The only kindness she can 
show tliem is to be lursh to them. O Tama agrees, despite 
her love for Mohei and her aflection for her mistress. The 
lovers listen and weep. At this moment O San’s parents, 
Dojun and his wife, pass by. O San throws herself at their 
feet Dojun angrily denies her, rebuking her for lingering 
near the scene of her crime. O San protests her innocence 
and declares her readiness to die, now that she has seen her 

E arents once more. Her mother gives her money and begs 
er to leave the neighbourhood, sparing them the knowledge 
of her death. Mohei offers to shoulder all the blame if only 
O San’s parents will take back their daughter. O San loy¬ 
ally refuses to desert him. They decide to flee to Mohei’s 
native village in Tamba province. The moon rises as the 
lovers and the old people take leave of each other. Dojun 
bids Mohei look after his daughter. They part as the 
temple bell tolls. 

Act IV 

KaiBara Villdgf in Tamba Prortnee. It is spring. Some 
comic dancers perform before the cottage where O San and 
Mohei are living. Their leader remembers seeing her in 
Kyoto, and she is forced to bnbe him to keep quiet. Mo¬ 
hei returns and tells her that he has heard that Sukeyemon 
is on their track and is combing the neighbourhood. They 
decide to ffee at once, as soon as Mohei can recover a sum 
of money he left with their landlord for safekeeping. The 
landlord, when asked to repay the sum, refuses, saying it is 
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lent ou on interest Their urgent pleadings make him sus 
picious He leaves the house ostensibly to try to recover 
the money, but returns soon afterwards with the police The 
lovers submit to arrest with dignity Sukeyemon appears 
and presumes to give orders to the ofBcers about their 
prisoners The police speak roughly to him B iryu arrives 
to testify to the lovers’ innocence He says that the whole 
trouble has been caused by his niece s indiscretion He has 
punished her, and produces her head in evidence The 
chief of police declares that Bairyu’s rashness m removing 
a material wimess may well cost the lovers their lives He 
bids his men convey them to Kyoto Bairyu tries to kill 
Sukeyemon so that he may die with the lovers Weeping, 
O San and Mohei ride to their doom The stage revolres 
A road leading to the execution pound A crowd of spec 
tators IS gathered The lovers arrive bound O San's 
parents oiler themselves in her place, but their plea is 
rejected The pries: Togan of the Kurodant Temple inter 
cedes foe the prisoners Although his authority is great, 
the police oSteers -ire unbending Finally Togan prevails 
and claims O San and Mohei as hts disciples The crowd 
IS sympathetic, and the lovers are released and placed in 
Toean*s charge to spend the rest of their lives m holy 
of^rs making atonement for their unwitting sm 

(In another version, the lovers are executed In yet a 
third, they evade arrest and, after Mohei has settled accounts 
with Sukeyemon commit suicide together ) 


KOI HIKYAKU YAMATO ORAI {Love’s Messenger on 
the Yawato Road), commonly called Omegtna Chuhei or 
Ume Chu Sewamono — The original puppet play, Meido 
no Hikyaku {The Messenger from Hell) was written by Chi 
kamatsu Monzaemon probably in 1706, during the period 
of his association with Gidayu (1705—1714) It is still 

performed by both the puppet theatre and the Kabuki A 
number of versions exist, some stoppuig short at the flight 
of the lovers, others adhering to the ongmal tragic climax 
The adaptation used on the IGhuki stage is by Suna Senu 
suke He makes the character of the hero, Chubei, less 
weak and more sympathetic than it is in the original and 
^.^^plies the play with a villain, thus bringing it more closely 
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in line with the conventional type of “double suicide.” 

Chubei is a young man, who, with all the advantanges, 
takes the wrong turning. He is the son of a well-to-do 
farmer who has given him a fair portion. He has been 
adopted into a prosperous express agency business as the 
heir to the owner, the widow Myokan. (The play, inciden¬ 
tally, throws an interesting light on the system of financing 
commercial exchanges m early eighteenth-century Japan.) 
He has been to Edo on several occasions. He is adept in 
the tea-ceremony, a poet and calligrapher, handsome, and 
able to carry his liquor. But, to belong to the jeunesse doree 
of Osaka means cutting a figure in the licensed quarter of 
Shimmacht and this proves to be Chubei’s downfall. 

Act I 

The Courtesans' House in Shimmacht {Aneya no Ba). 

A room in the Izutsuya tea-house in Shimmacht, owned by 
Tsuchiya Jiyemon. A servant is preparing the room for 
a wealthy client. Voices are heard outside greeting this 
guest, who enters with a party of friends. O En, the tea¬ 
house mistress, summons Umegawa, the courtesan they 
have bespoken. She makes an excuse not to accompany the 
party immediately to their private room upstairs and, when 
they have gone, confesses the reason to O Hn. Until a few 
days ago she was happy because her lover Chubei had 
promised to ransom her and had paid the first deposit. But 
he had been unable to raise the balance and the date fixed 
for the final payment expired yesterday. Consequently, 
Chubei’s chief rival and enemy, Hachiemon, now proposes 
to ransom her out of spite. O En remarks sympathetically 
that she has heard Chubei’s adopted mother keeps him 
short of money and Umegawa voices a fear that he may be 
tempted to commit some folly. She has not seen him for 
ten days and has sent him word to come secretly this even¬ 
ing, but has had no answer. 

While the two women are talking, Chubei comes along 
the hanamichi. He confesses he cannot raise the money to 
ransom Umegawa ; it would be better for her if he gave her 
up so that she might be happy with someone else. Yet if 
Hachiemon ransoms her, Chubei does not know how he can 
bear the insult to his manhood. He peeps into the house, 
unnoticed, and watches Umegawa, wondering jealously 
'shether in these ten days she has changed and now prefers 
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Hachiemon Perhaps she has sent for him merely to tell 
him so This thought makes him turn to leave but he 
stops again and returns to the gate coughing to attract at 
tention Umegawa and O En hear him but at that moment 
a servant comes to fetch Umegawa saying her client is im 
patient Hearing this Chubei hides himself O En to 
spare Umegawa says that the courtesan is unwell and must 
res' a little in the inner room Umegawa agrees readily and 
goes out, imploring O En %nth her eyes to go to the gate 
As soon as she is alone, O En calls Chubei m and they 
whisper together O En goes towards the inner room The 
stage revolves 

The liner room facing the garden Chubei enters from one 
side as O En, leading Umegawa, enters from the other O 
En leaves them, reminding them to talk m low voices 
During the tender little love scene which follows Chubet 
confesses how ashamed he is that he has not been able to 
raise the ransom money and begs Umegawa not to hate him 
She assures him that she will never change (An incident 
which may be omitted they are interrupted by the rich 
client upstairs who pushes open the window declaring he is 
drunk and must get a mouchhil of water from somewhere 
He drinks from a hanging bucket by the window, chokes, 
and spatters Umegawa and Chubei, who spring apart) A 
moment later O En returns, bidding them separate She 
whispers to Umegawa who smiles and whispers to Chubei 
The stage revolves 

The outer room once more Some lime has passed The 
wealthy client and his guests, all drunk, have come down 
stairs and arc about to leave They go off to have one last 
drink to fortify them on the road Tsuchiya Jiyemon arrives, 
asking how bu mess is and whether Umegawa is here 
Umegawa and O En enter and he tells Umegawa that the 
aSair of her ransom must be settled this evening once and 
for all He knows Chubei is Um^awa s favourite, but he 
has failed to keep his undertaking and now it is her duty to 
agree to Hachiemon’s oSet Umegawa implores him not to 
fore** h r to accept Hachiemon since all the world knows he 
IS Chubec’s nysl and she mli appear heartless and helde 
Sie believes Chubei has now raised the money and if only 
Jiyemon will wait a few hours longer all will be well Jiye 
mon, who is good hearted, complains that Chubei has been 
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making him lose money owr Umegawa for the last four 
years, but he supposes that if she insists he will have to give 
way. He does not want to force her to uke a man she 
hates. While Umegawa is thanking him, Jiycmon’s credi¬ 
tor, Yoshibci, arrives, demanding the 100 ryo owed to him 
and reminding Jiyemon that he tmdertook to surrendc* one 
of his courtesans if he failed to honour the debt. When 
Jiyemon asks him to wait a few days longer, since Umega¬ 
wa will shortly be ransomed, Yoshibei retorts that he prefers 
to take Umegawa himself. The argument is interrupted by 
Hachiemon, bringing the 250 ryo to ransom Umegawa. In 
spite of the difficulties m which he now finds himself, Jiye¬ 
mon is true to his promise. He refuses to yield Umegawa 
to a man who, he says, has insulted him by not following 
the etiquette laid down for such transactions. Both Hachi¬ 
emon and Yoshibei revile Jiyemon, while Umegawa weeps. 
Hachiemon abuses Chubei, asserting that he could never 
hope to raise 250 ryo honestly; even the deposit of 50 ryo 
which Chubei paid was stolen money, money sent from Edo 
to Hachiemon himself through CKubei’s agency. O En 
loyally defends Chubei; Hachiemon says such things from 
jealousy because no one in the quarter cares for him, but 
even the kitchen-maids love Chubei. 

Chubei has crept upstairs and now looks down on this 
scene from an upper window. He cannot bear to sec Ume¬ 
gawa sufier. When Hachiemon acoises him of embezzling 
the money of his mother’s firm, he puts his hand in his 
breast, remembering chat he carries 300 ryo belonging to a 
client. He is tempted to nuke use of it to redeem Umega¬ 
wa, but thrusts the idea from him. 

Downstairs Hachiemon continues to speak ill of Chubei, 
prophesying that once he has taken the wrong turning he 
will come to a bad end. He advises Jiyemon to refuse the 
young man admittance; it is but a short step from theft to 
murder. Umegawa, in despair, longs for a sword to kill 
herself, rather than be forced to listen to such talk. Chubei 
can no longer resist the impulse of his heart. He rushes 
down, shouting to Hachiemon that he will make him eat his 
.words. It is true that he once borrovred 50 ryo from him, 
but he can produce Hachiemon’s receipt proving that he 
returned it In full. He shows the receipt to all the company, 
swearing that he would kill Hachiemon on the spot, if it 
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would not be doing an ill turn to Jiyemon His father, 
Chubei continues, ts a wealthy farmer in Yamato and has 
recently sent him a gift of 300 ryo He takes the paper 
wrapped rolls of money from hts breast Hachiemon slaps 
down his 250 ryo with a sneer about former s money being 
nothing but pebbles Chubei strikes him on the brow with 
a roll of gold pieces and the two quarrel noisily, Chubei, in 
his rage, beating on the floor with the money roll Suddenly 
the seal on the paper breaks and the coins are scattered 
Chubei stares at the gold, realizing fully for the first time 
the crime he ts committing, then he bids Hachiemon look 
at It well and see for himself Hachiemon bends over and, 
quickly picking up the wrapper with its seal, hides it in hts 
sleeve He again hints that Chubei, whose trade is to deal 
in other people’s money, has turned thief and, with a crude 
gesture, threatens him with a halter Chubei springs for 
ward to attack him, but Hachiemon rises and leaves At 
the gate he cakes the sealed wrapper from his sleeve and 
examines- it, well content 

Chubei pays Jiyemon the balance of 200 ryo required for 
Umegawa’s ransom He makes a present of 50 ryo to O 
En, thanking her for her kindness O En joyfully sets about 
preparing the marriage feast, but Chubei stops her, asking 
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her rather to hasten the formalines for Umegawa’s release 
since they must leave at once. When they are alone, he bids 
Umegawa prepare for a long journey. In answer to her 
startled question he shows her the broken seal of (he secotid 
roll of coins; saying that his head is forfeit, he asks whether 
she is willing to die with him. Umegawa replies that, since 
she is thc'causc of all his troubles, she is “not willing but 
joyful.” All she stipulates is that she may be his wife for 
just three days. They decide to remain alive until their 
money is cxiuusted. 

O En returns to say that everything is settled and they 
may leave the licensed quarter. As the two go out, Chuhei 
distributes presents to the tea-house servants, asking them 
to “pray for us,” but quiddycorreaing himself to “I mean, 
drink our health." 

(The foregoing scene may be played somewhat difierently 
accotditig to the actor’s caste. One popular version makes 
Haehiemon deliberately inace Chuhei to break the seals. 
Chubet (hen ends the scene in panic.) 

Act U 

Ntnohud}i ytllagt (Ninokuehi Mura). A blue curtain con¬ 
ceals the stage, and oefore it the village headman discusses 
with some rarmers the search being made for a runaway 
couple. As they leave, CKubei and Umegawa enter by the 
hanamichi. Thecurtain falls toreveal the village street, under 
heavy snow. Chubei tells Umegawa that this is the place 
where he was bom. He has brought her here so that, be¬ 
fore they die, they may go together to the grave of his real 
mother; then, in the next world, she and Umegawa can 
greet each other as parent and child. Umegawa thinks of 
her own mother far away in Kyoto. Chubei dares not go 
to his fitker’s house and decides to seek shelter in that of 
Chuzaburo, an old friend who is his Other’s tenant. Chu- 
zaburo has been called away from home by the village 
headman. His new wife does not know Chubei, although 
she is full of the scandal about him. She goes off to fetch 
her husband, telling them to mind the rice-pot for her. As 
they stand by the gate they see a group of villagers passing 
in the distance. Among them Chubei recognizes his father 
Magoemon, and bids him a silent farewell. They take 
rehigc in the house, fearing to be recognized, just as old 
Magoemon comes along ‘he hsniimicfii He slips on the icy 
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road, his sandal thong breaks a,id he falls m the snow 
Chubei checks his impulse to rush to his father s aid, but 
Umegawa hurries out, ofiering to wash the old man s feet 
and mend his sandal Magoemon is surprised to receive 
such attentions from a stranger, but Umegawa answers that 
he reminds her of her own father in law She asks for some 
of his paper (which he has taken out to make a new thong) 
as a souvenir and at her words Magoemon guesses who she 
is He tells her m veiled terms diat it is not safe to remain 
as the police are searching the village, adding that his love 
for his son is unchanged Within the house Chubei bows 
to the ground Magoemon informs Umegawa that Chubei’s 
adopted mother has been thrown into prison because of his 
theft He feels it is Chubei’s filial duty to save her by giv¬ 
ing himself up, even if it costs him his life But he muse 
not do It before the eyes of his poor father, who would do 
anything within honour to save him He offers Umegawa 
money to aid their escape, which she accepts with tears 
Chubei gazes at his father with love and remorse, mourning 
that they can be parent and child in one life only 

Magoemon once more reiterates that, if he sees hts son, 
hii duty will compel him to hand him over to justice But 
Umegawa understands the longing behind the word< and, 
covering the old man's eyes with a cloth, beckons to Chubei 
who comes out and silently takes his father’s hand The 
tramp of feet is heard Magoemon begs them to fly and 
turns from them without a backivard glance But it is too 
late, the police rush on to the scene and arrest Chubei as 
the curtain is drawn 

(This act may be performed in a modified form as a 
dance, with the suggestion that the lovers Commit suicide 
together) 


KOI MINATO HAKATA NO HITOUCHI {A Slight 
Case of Love tn ihePortofHakala), commonly called/Cezon 
Sewamono Chikamatsu Monzaemon wrote the puppet 
play called Hakata Kojoro Namimakura for the chanter Ma 
sacayu, probablyabout 1716 or 1717 It was later adapted, 
with a new title, for the Kabuki stage The first two scenes 
ace still popular for their scenicefiects and the robust spirit 
of swashbuckling adventure that animates them Like many 
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of Chikamatsu’s plajn, these first scenes are homely and 
simple in language and situation; the later scenes move intp 
the realm of metaphysical poetry and are now rarely per¬ 
formed. The character of the hero Soshichi is not well 
drawn. The laurels must go to the gusty smuggler captain, 
Kezori (Close Shave), after whom the play is generally 
known. 

Act I 

Sc. 1. The roadstead off Ae “ International ” Port of Sbi- 
monoseki. Towards sunset. A ship lies at anchor, ready to 
sail. On deck are the captain, Kezori Kuemon, and some 
of his crew, Yahetjl, Denne, Niza, and Heizaemon. 
They are fit and tough, but have a wary look in their eyes. 
Kezori enquires whether Ichigoro and Sanzo have returned. 
If all goes well, they wll sail that night, slip into the port 
of Hakata, ransom some girls, and then make off to Osaka. 
He has given a passage to a Kyoto merchant and hts servant 
and bids one of Kxs men bring the merchant up for a chat 
Komachtya Soshichi presents himself. He is making a 
yearly trip to Hakata. Introductions are made and some 
exotic refreshments are brought Kezori beasts how he once 
bested a drunken Saesuma samurai in Nagasaki. Soshichi, 
when pressed for a ule, can only admit that he has fallen 
in love with a courtesan in Haluta named Kpjoto and is 
even now on his way to ransom her. This provokes scorn¬ 
ful laughter which offtnds Soshichi. He retires. The boat 
with Sanzo and Ichigoro arrives. Bales and packages and 
pots of contraband goods are transferred to the ship — for 
the company are smugglers dealing in valuable merchandise 
from China and Holland — and the ship drops away with 
the tide to sea. Unfortunately for Soshichi, he has seen fit 
to look out of his porthole while the transfer is going on. 
Kezori has seen him and now orders his men to throw the 
young man and his servant into the sea. After a short 
scuffle they are pitched into the waves. The ship changes 
course, swinging round on die revolving stage so that her 
prow points out into the audience. She goes round further 
and disappears. Soshichi is supposed to have swum under 
water and noiv reappears by the trap in the hanamichs and 
clambers into a fisherman’s boat. He paddles her away 
with a door-board as the curtain is drawn. 

Sc. 2. The front room of the OkudiS)a in Yanap street. 
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Hakatu Yokuichi, a blind minstrel, is playing while two 
girls pra«isc their dances There is a slight altercation 
broken up by the master of the house Shirozacmon Ke 
son and hve of hts merry men, dressed in an outlandish 
murure of foreign and Japanese garments arrive He gives 
orders to have half a-dozen girls ransomed from neighbour 
ing houses and heaps presents of cloches ginseng and orna 
ments on the household All retire for a m^al 

Soshichi, pale, haggard and shabbily dressed appears 
outside the gate He i* so ashamed of hts condition that he 
dares not cal! on his friends for help He cannot now ran 
som Kojoro, but is drawn to her willy nilly by the bond of 
love A servant harshly bids him begone, but Shigenojo, 
one of Kojoro’s maids, recognizes him and makes him enter 
the house Kojoro comes to him with her toilet half com 
pleted There follows an affecting scene in which Soshichi 
relates the tale of hi« misadventures She protests that so 
long as he is alive, nothing else matters They withdraw to 
an inner room The stage rerolvef 

A Urge banqueting room where Keroti's party is as-'cm 
bled Kezon relates the “ secret ” of his wealth, the famous 
comic passage called “The Millionaire's Bible' or “The 
Bell of Muken” (this speech may be omitted) Kojoro enters 
and recognizes in him a kindly patron who has promised to 
help her in time of need Kezon is astonished at her 
request to help her lover, but accedes to it Kojoro begs to 
be allowed to bring him to thsnk Kezon m person She 
calls in Soshichi There is an ugly moment Tne smugglers 
are for killing Soshichi, but Kezon quietens them down and 
sends them all into another room He then, pleadingly but 
with his hand on his sword hilt, offcrs to ransom Kojoro for 
Soshichi, give him money and sex him up again, if he will 
join the gang His reason for this generosity is, he frankly 
admits, ^t he believes Soshichi to be unusually lucky and 
he, Keren, can always use luck Soshichi is torn between 
duty and love (and wlf preservation) Kojoro, who is un 
aware of the nature of Kezori's business, pleads with him to 
accept the offer Soshichi at last yields The gang is re 
JsycnTTihUd Jind aU zicitJr zio .thejiw/ 
and a final drink is being enje^d when the alarm is gisen 
that the police are scarchii^ the quarter for a murderer 
The gar^ trembles with apprehension, but there is no 
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escape. Fortunately, the hunt stops at the house next door 
with the arrest of th* wanted man. Amid sighs of relief, 
but now somewhat subdued, the smugglers leave, with their 
girls, do;vn the hanamkhi, Kojoro leading Soshichi and Ke- 
zort triumphantly bringing up the rear. 

(The remaining two acts ot the original puppet play tell 
how Soshichi was disinherited by his father when he learnt 
of his son’s joining the smugglers, qturrelled with Kezori, 
took flight with Kojoro and Anally killed himself as he was 
being arrested by the police.) 


KOKAJI (The SwordtmiAy Shosagoto. — Based on the 
Noh play of the same name and adapted foe the Kabuki by 
Kimura Tomiko. GiJayu accompaniment. For the signifl- 
cance of swords, see page 464. 

The Emperor Ichijo, who reigned at the end of the tenth 
century, dreamed one night that he received a divine com* 
mand to have a sword forged by a certain smith named 
Kokaji Munechika of Sanjo in Kyoto. He sent his vassal 
Tachtbana Michiaart to order the smith to make the 
sword. 

It is at this point chat the play opens. 

Sc. 1. Before the Inan Shrine at Kyoto. Kokaji Mune* 
chika is troubled by the Emperor’s order. He has no 
assistant of sufheient skill to wield the counter hammer. In 
despair he comes to the Inari Shrine to pray to his patron, 
Inati Myojin, the God of Grain. There he is accosted by 
a young boy carrying a bunch of rice ears. To Muncchika’s 
surprise, the lad calls him by name and tells bim that he 
need have no fear of obeying the Imperial order, a skilled 
assistant will be forthcoming. Muncchika asks in amaze* 
ment how the boy knows of his task. The boy replies in a 
famous passage: “ Heaven has a voice which is heard upon 
earth. Walls have cars and stones tell talcs. There are no 
secrets in the world. The flash of the blade ordered by Him 
stfho is above the clouds is quickly seen.” He tells Mune- 
chika to go home and prepare Ws forge. He then vanishes. 

Sc. 2. Before Kokaji Manechiia^t houte. (This scene is the 
equivalent of the kyogen of die Noh play.) Munechika’s 
two apprentices and his maidservant return from the shrine 
bringing the bamboo pwles, ropes, and prayer papers to 
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consecrate the forge, and an ofiering of rice calces They 
each dance a comic dance 

Sc. 3. The forge of Ahtnechtka All preparations have 
been made The Imperial messenger Tacnibana Michmari 
arrives to take delivery of the sword Munechika awaits the 
arrival of the promised assistant 

Suddenly on the hanamttht there appears Inari Myojin 
in the guise of a fox, the animal sacred to him He joins 
Munechika and together they forge the blade When it is 
done, Munechika engraves his name on one side and offers 
It to his assistant, who places his on the other He proph 
esies that this sword will bring peace and prosperity He 
then vanishes When Munediifca examines the blade to 
discover the name written there, he finds "Kogitntne" 
(Little Fox) It IS by this name that the sword is known 
ever after Joyfully Munechika delivers the weapon to the 
Imperial messenger (The boy of Sc 1 and the fox of Sc. 
3 are played by the same aaor ) 
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KOKUSENYA KASSEN (The Great General’s Battle). Ju 
daimono. — Written for rhe puppets by Chikamatsu Mon- 
zaemon and first performed in 1710. The original play is 
very long, caking fourteen hours. The acts which survive 
have been transformed by the Kabtiki into a play in ara^to 
style. The hero is half Japanese and half Qiincse. TTie 
costumes in the Chinese scenes arc the eighteenth-century 
Japanese idea of Chinese dress. 

This is the most famous of Chikamatsu’s historical plays 
and the only one still performed regularly. 

The play concerns the dovm^U of the Ming Dynasty in 
China at the hands of the Tartars and its subsequent restora¬ 
tion to power. It tells how the Emperor Shiso gave himself 
over to pleasure and neglected the a&irs of the Empire. 
The Tartar King was able to undermine the loyalty of the 
Chinese nobles, so that when the Tartars invaded China 
the Emperor found himself without support, except for a 
single loyal general, Go Sankei. TTie Tartar hordes overran 
China, and the Emperor was murdered. The Empress was 
killed accidentally, while escaping from the invaders, but her 
new-born son was rescued and spirited away by the faithful 
Go Sankei. Ac this point occur the acts which are usually 
performed. 

Act n 

The seashore at Nagasaki. At Nagasaki there lives a man 
named Tei Shiryo who was formerly one of the Ming 
Emperor’s generals, but incurred the Imperial displeasure 
and fled to Japan. He married a Japanese wife who bore 
him a son named Watonat. Watonai studied tactics under 
his father and became famous in all Japan. He and Tei 
Shiryo have heard of the war being fought in China and are 
anxious to go to the Emperor’s assistance. 

One day when Watonai and his wife Komutsu arc walk¬ 
ing by the seashore, they see a snipe and a clam fighting 
in the shallows. The clam holds the snipe captive by the 
beak. Neither can free itself. While they watch the strug¬ 
gle, Watonai concludes that it is a sign that the time has 
come for him to cross over to Oima and put an end to the 
deadlock there. Suddenly he notices a small boat drifting 
out at sea. He brings it to the shore. In it ts a lady who 
turns out to be the younger sister of the late Emperor Shiso, 
the Princess Sendan. Watonai calls his parents and the 
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Princess tells them the temble story of her brother’s down 
fall and murder Komutsu who does not understand 
Chinese, is filled with jealousy for the beautiful stranger to 
whom her husband listens with such attention When Tci 
Shiryo hears that the Tartars have overrun his native land, 
he determines to return and do what he can to help drive 
out the invader He sets sail with Watonai and his wife, 
leaving the Princess to follow with Komutsu now much 
ashamed of her jealousy 

Act III 

Sc 1. Before the cdsdeof theChmesegmeralpKanki When 
they arrive m China they find that Kinsho, Tei Shiryo’s 
daughter by a former wife, is now married to Kanki, form 
ecly in the Emperor Shiso’s service, now the most impor 
tant Chinese general serving under the Tartar King After 
many adventures Tci Shiryo, his wife, and Watonai arrive 
before Kanki's castle The general is away from home, but 
they have an interview with Kinsho She recognizes her 
father &om a portrait of him m her possession They con 
Vince her that, since her fiimily has always served the Mmg 
Emperors faithfully, it is her duty to persuade her husband 
to abandon his allegiance to the Tartar King and assist her 
father to restore the rightful dynasty Kinsho dares not 
admit her ^ther or her brother into the castle She takes 
her stepmother with her, although the guards insist on 
binding the old lady Kinsho promises to signal to the 
men outside the outcome of her interview with her husband 
If she 18 successful, she will drop white fiice powder from 
the castle window into the raoat below, if she has failed, 
she will drop rouge 

Sc. 2. A room in the cude Kanki returns home He 
listens to the appeal made by his wife and mother in law 
and after considering the matter agrees that it is his duty 
to join Watonai and Tei Shiryo As he speaks, he draws 
his sword and is on the pouit of killing Kinsho when the 
old lady, horror struck, intervenes Kanki explains that, if 
he joins Watonai, it will be said diat he allowed his judg 
ment to be swayed by his wife It is well known how deeply 
he hffvs her There&re, beware- hff.i?pea}/’e}rc}4;res hwnsrlf, 
his wife must be dead He begs Kinsho to sacrifice herself 
for the sake of his honour She answers that she is willing 
But her stepmother is not so resigned Every time Kanki 
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arjgoto style with jorun acojmpanttnent Juro’s ktmono is 
patterned with flying plovers and Goro s with butterflies 
These motives are associated with these two charaaers in 
all the plays about them 

Soga Juro and Soga Goro were young children at the 
time of their father s murder Only eighteen years later are 
they able to carry out ihcir long meditated revenge When 
the time is ripe, they wish to announce their intention to 
their father’s murderer, the daimyo Kudo Suketsune By 
so doing, the vendetta will be ofhcially recognized and so 
will not count as a crime They have a friend Kobayashi 
Asahma, who is a retainer of Suketsune s Through this 
friend they arrange to attend the daimyo’s New Year 
reception 

Argument: The audience hall of Kudo Suketsune s 
palace where his vassals and retainers are assembled Kudo 
Suketsune appears attended by his household and also by 
two beautiful courtesans, Oiso no Tora and Kehaizaka no 
Shosho. These two ladies are (he mistresses of Juro and 
Goro They play hardly any part in the present story, but 
are associated with them m many of the other plays 

Asahma, at a signal from Suketsune, summons the two 
brothers They appear on the /umamteht carrying the tradi 
tional New Year gifts of pme, plum, and bamboo branches 
Juro, the elder, advances slowly Goro, the younger, shows 
at once his impetuous character and is with difficulty 
restrained from rushing forward and attacking Suketsune on 
the spot Goro swallows down his rage and they present 
their gifts Suketsune oflers them m return ceremonial cups 
of sake, first drinking himself Tora carries the cup to Juro, 
who drinks as good manners require Goro declares he will 
not drink, but is brou^t to reason by Juro Goro comes 
forward, his feelings eiqiressecl m every gesture, and kneels 
to receive the wme brought by Shosho But when he raises 
the cup to his lips, he cannot drink He dashes it to the 
ground and cries out loudly that Kudo Suketsune is his 
father’s murderer He and his brother intend to be revenged 
upon him and here and now pubhcly declare this intention 

S'ikcs.iuiwt treats this speech. scoca He. det’des the 
brothers for having waited so long He regrets that, owing 
to official business, he cannot “place himself at their dis 
immediately,” but he imagines they will not mind 
aos 
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waiting a little longer. Finally, to show his contempt for 
them, he offers to give them the opportunity they seefc. 
Later in the year he intends to hold a hunting party at which 
the Shogun himself will be present. It will be held at Su- 
ketsune’s private preserve at the foot of Mount Fuji. To 
enter the grounds it is necessary to have a pass. He now 
flings two'of these wooden pas.scs to Juro. 

Goto once more springs forsvard, but is restrained by his 
brother. Juro picks up the passes and promises to cake 
Suketsune at his word. 


KUMO m MAGO UENO NO HATSUHANA, com¬ 
monly called Kochiyama. Sevamono. — Written by Kawa- 
take Molcuami and first staged in 1881. This play is the 
first part of Kochtyama to NaozamuTAt, but the two parts are 
rarely, if ever, played together and are so tenuously linked 
that they must be considered separate plays. The second 
part, Naoz^murai, will be found on page 383. 

Kochiyama Soshun, a priest, is the leader of a gang of 
petty criminals m the Ueno dtscria of Edo. One day, when 
he is looking over the stock-in-trade of a local pawnshop, 
(he pawnbro^r tells him, with sorrow and indignation, that 
his daughter, who is tn service as a waiting-maid in the 
palace of Matsue Izumo-no-kami, is being kept there 
against her will. Her father wishes her to return home and 
marry a suitable husband he has chosen for her, but her 
master wants to make her his concubine and will not release 
her. Kochiyama decides to make use of this story for his 
own ends. He looks forward not only to blackmailing Ma¬ 
tsue Izumo-no-kami but to making him look a fool as well. 

Act I 

A room in tht palace of Matmt Izumo-no-kamt. As the 
curtain is drawn, Namijt, the wamng-matd, enters the room 
pursued by her master. NJatsuc is ?ngry because she will 
not yield to him and he threatens to kill her. He is pre¬ 
vented from doing so by one of his pages, Kazuma. Ma¬ 
tsue has m his serv’icc a certain fatamura Oarren, a 
samurai of evil character and doubtful antecedents. Dairen 
takes advantage of his master*s rage to poison his mind 
against Karuma, saying that he and Namtji are lovers. 
Matsue summons his chief coundllor, Takaiki Kozaemon. 
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but before he can give orders for an enquiry, a messenger 
from the Prince Abbot of the (Canei Temple at Ueno is 
announced Matsue refuses to see him and retires to his 
private apartments, muttering that it is odd that a person 
of such importance should arrive without warning 
Act H 

Another room tn the palace Kozaemon and Matsue’s other 
retainers receive the visitor They explain that their master 
IS ill The Abbot s messenger, who announces himself as 
Kitadani Dokai but is really Kochiyama in disguise, appears 
gravely displeased, he is unaccustomed to such rudeness 
and will leave at once (He speaks tn elaborate ecclesiastical 
language ) At this moment Matsue, who has remembered 
his good manners, enters and l^chiyama allows himself to 
be appeased He asks for a private interview When he 
and Matsue are alone he informs him that the Prince Abbot 
has heard from private sources that Matsue is revising to 
release a young girl m his service, whose family wish her to 
return home The Abbot is highlv scandalized by such 
behaviour and has commanded Koemyama to enquire into 
the a&ir and personally conduct the young woman to het 
parents Matsue replies haughtily that his private alEiirs do 
not concern the Abbot Kochiyama hints that the Abbot 
may feel it hts duty to make the scandal public if his wishes 
are not obeyed He succeeds m making Matsue so uneasy 
that eventually he undertakes to let Namiji go When their 
lord has withdrawn, the retainers o8er Kochiyama food and 
drink He refuses both, but asks instead for “ a cup of 
golden tea” by which he makes it clearly understood that 
he means a considerable present of money It is brought to 
him by the page Kazuma, who thatdts him for saving both 
Namiji and himself from their lord’s displeasure Kochiya 
ma, who never wastes an opportunity to acquire useful 
information about people in high places, draws out the 
young man and hears the whole story of Daizen’s false ac¬ 
cusation Left alone, Kochiyama drops hts saintly mask for 
a moment m his anxiety to find out the exact amount of 
Matsue’s gift (This is the great moment of the scene ) The 
stage revolyes 

The ponh of the palace Kochiyama, the money safe m 
his bosom, is about to make a stately departure when he is 
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mg the dance Shizuka Gozen snatches horn him his prayer 
hell and shakes it wildly in the Iiope of attracting the atten 
tion of her lover’s spirit Kisanta tries repeatedly to regain 
It from her, but she refuses to give it up and finally hides 
It, thteatetvitvg Kitti with h».c halberd To distract her, 
Kisanta continues his dance and she follows him aboin in 
a kind of dream Her wild looks frighten him He tries 
to escape from her, but she pursues him She has dropped 
her halberd, and Kisanta now calls her attention to ihe 
abandoned keepsake She goes hack to fetch it and, while 
she IS doing so, Kisanta disappears Shizuka Gozen, who 
has already forgotten he was ever there, gathers up the 
halberd and, cradling it in her arms, falls into a reverie 


KURUn'A BUNSHO {TaUt of the Licensed Quarter) com 
monly called Vugin Uaemon Sewamono — Written by 
Chikatnatsu Morzaemon m ld79 for the actor Sakata 
To^uto This was the first of his plays of the cotatnen 
people The characters ate more stylized than m his Utet 
puppet plays, Izaemon is the typical Osaka hero, concealing 
ms skill in all the warlike arts heneadi a cloak of efieminacy, 
while Yugiri is the prototype of all the courtesans of th* 
stage, supetlacivel) beautiful and monolithic in character 
Only one scene of the play is still performed The plot 
from which it is taken is briefly summarized Izaemon » 
a rich and pampered young man He is in love with Yu* 
gin, the most celebrated courtesan of the licensed quarter 
of Osaka Izaemon’s father had built up a prosperous 
business by his own eflbtts His widow, alarmed at her 
son's improvidence, decides on drastic iction She dis 
inherits Izaemon and rums him out of the house with only 
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their child for the last time. Yugiri falls desperately III and 
all seems lost when suddenly fortune smiles again. O Yukl, 
touched by Yugiri’s motherly love, sends enough money for 
her ransom. At the same time Izaemon’s mother relents, 
softened by her son’s su&rings. She also sends money to 
ransom the courtesan. Yugtet’s child is restored to her and 
the three, happily united, start a new life. 

The act which survives ts that of the quarrel and recon¬ 
ciliation, to which has been added a “happy ending.” 

Sc. 1. Befon the YoshtJaya, a tea-house in Shimmacht, 
Osaka. The last days of the old year. Servants and a country 
samurai client are pounding rice to make the New Year 
ncc-cakcs. Izaemon enters by the hamsmichi. He is wearing 
a sedge hat and the famous paper kimono. He is cold, 
hungry, and distraught. The servants think he is a beggar 
and start to manhandle him, btu Kizaemon, the master of 
the house, mtervenes and recognizes in this forlorn figure 
the rich young patron of former days. He heartily bids him 
welcome and tells Izaemoo that Yugiri has indeed been ill, 
but has now recovered. Izaemon confides to him the sad 
arcumstances to which he is reduced and Kizaemon pet' 
suades him to enter the house. 

Sc. 2. A room in the Yoshidaya. Izaemon is asleep tinder 
a quilt. He awakes and mimes his misery. He alternates 
bemeen despair and jealousy, for he has heard that Yugiri 
has 3 new patron and believes them to be together in the 
adjoining room. His emotion almost gets the bener of his 
good manners and he nearly bursts in on the couple. A 
sound makes Kim fly back to his quilt and he pretends t 
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be asleep Yugiri comes to him She is gentle and under 
standing and humours her lover as a mother might treat a 
small child Izaemon is cold and angry abruptly rejecting 
all her peace offerings Yugin patiently lets his jealousy 
work Itself out and then they are reconciletJ. At that mo 
ment a train of porters bearing heavy boxes approaches 
down the hanamiai They bring the money sent by Izae- 
men’s mother who has relented and wishes him to ransom 
Yugiri The maids of the house hasten to dress her in a 
wedding robe and prepare a feast Izaemon puts on a silk 
coat worthy of a wealthy merchant’s son and the curtain is 
drawn on a triumphant pose 


MEIBOKU SENDAI MAGI {The Disputed Sucasston) 
Jtdamono — Written by Naka IGmesuke in 1777 for the 
puppet theatre, this play was taken over soon after by the 
Kabukt, and various mterpolauons were made Two acts 
which form a separate play ate performed under the name of 
Kasane (see page 16) 

The plot IS based on an incident which occurred rather 
over a century before the first production, when a dispute 
arose over the heirship of the House of Date The third 
act of the play (sometimes called Masaoka) ts ftequently 
performed and is considered one of the classic “ loyalty 
plays" of the Japanese theatre, but the whole play is of 
great imetesc, particularly as it is customary to act each 
scene in a different style 

Act I 

The Hanamtzu Bridge at Kamakura The daimyo of Oshu 
Ashikaga Yonkane, is so entirely given over to dissipation 
and pays so hule attention to ^e administration of his 
estates that his vassals have become gravely dissatisfied Oe 
Onitsura, the head of a minor branch of the Ashikaga 
family who would succeed to the daimyo’s honours should 
Yorikane and his little son disappear, fosters this discontent 
with the help of his nephew Hikki Danjo He has m his 
pay a high Government official Yamana Sozea 

One night he organizes an attempt on his kinsman’s life. 
Yorikane is returning Ute ftom the licensed quarter His 
palanquin is attacked near the Hanamizu Bridge and he md 
Kis servants are overpowered The malcontents arc about to 
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put him to death when Kinugawa Tanizo, Yorikane’s 
retainer, hursts upon the scene, puts the attackers to Sight 
and saves hts lord’s life. 

Act II 

The Bamboo f^oom in the palace of the Ashikaga. (This 
act is performed in the classical style.) Because of his dis¬ 
sipation and his general unpopularity, Yorikane is forced to 
withdraw from public life. His son Tsurukiyo is a young 
child and Oe Onitsura, his ambitious cousin, believes that 
to get rid of the boy will not be a serious problem. Oe 
Onitsura’s niece Yashio Gozen, the sister of Nikki Dan jo, 
is introduced into the child’s household as chief lady-in- 
waiting, but she finds that she has no free access to the little 
lord because of the ever watchful devotion of his nurse, 
Masaoka. 

When the scene opens, Tsurukiyo is playing with his 
Small foster-brother Senmatsu, under the eye of the latter’s 
mother, Masaoka. She fears that an attempt may be made 
on her chafe’s life, for she guesses that evil influences are 
at work. She particularly lutes and fears Yashio Gnzen. 
She has therefore given our char Tsurukiyo is ill and cannot 
leave his room. She insists on preparing all his food herself, 
instead of giving him what is brought from the kitchens. 

Yashio Gozen suspects chat the boy’s illness is a ruse on 
Masaoka’s part and makes up her mind to get rid of the 
nurse. She arrives unexpectedly, accompanied by two other 
ladies-in-watting, and forces her way into the room ro visit 
the patient. She questions Masaoka closely about the child’s 
illness and his lack of appetite. Masaoka makes evasive 
replies. Yashio Gozen then announces that she has brought 
with her Komaki, the wife of the physician Ono Doeki, 
who is very skilful. Komakt is brought in and suggests 
various treatments. Masaoka opposes them all, but allows 
Komaki to feel the child’s pulse. Komaki pretends to be 
disturbed by evil influences in the room and asks Masaoka 
to bring her charge outside. Masaoka complies and Koma¬ 
ki feels his pulse again, declaring it to bepcrfealy normal. 
She then announces that there is a wicked person hidden 
somewhere in the room w'ho menaces the young lord’s life. 

Yashio Gozen, with the other Udies-in-waicing and 
servants, searches about and, taking a balberd, strikes the 
ceiling just outside the door. Through the hole tumbles a 
’ JIJ 
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man of sinister appearance whose name is given as Katota. 
Under pressure he reveals that he is m Masaoka’s pay and 
was hidden in the roof to murder Tsurukiyo Masaoka 
denies this hotly Matsushima, one of the two ladies 
accompanying Yashio Gozen, but who is not in the plot, 
questions Katota closely and proves his story false Yashio 
IS furious at being foiled, but cimtains herself She produces 
what purports to be a treasonable document written by Ma 
saoka showing that she is scheming to kill her charge and 
substitute her own son The second lady in waiting Okino- 
ishi, examines the paper, compares it with one m Masaoka's 
writing and declares it to be a forgery Yashio Gozen, in 
spite of this second set back, is determined to get nd of 
Masaoka somehow She now exercises her authority as the 
child’s relative and chief lady in waiting, a person greatly 
superior to the nurse, who is a mere samurai’s wife- She 
declares Masaoka to be a woman of evil reputation, not fit 
to have charge of their little lord, and attempts to drive her 
from the room But this time she is defeated by Tsurukiyo 
himself The boy is angered when he sees Kis dear Masa 
oka about to be taken from him Laying his hand on his 
sword, he orders her to return to Kis side, saving he will 
have no one but her Yashio Gozen is forced to yield to 
his command Masaoka retires into the inner room, taking 
both children with her 
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Yashio Gozcn consults her mimon, Katota, about the 
next move in the game. 

Act HI 

An inner room of the paUce overlookmg the garden. 
(This act is performed in imitation of the puppets with 
joniri accompaniment.) Masaoica is seen standing between 
the tw> boj^ still holding the traj' of food which she has 
carried with her from the Bamboo Room. She sets this 
aside, although the children loolc at it longingly, for it is 
long past their usual mealtime. 

Telling them to play quietly, Masaoka unlocks the tea 
ceremony apparatus in a cabinet and sets about preparing 
rice. She is so afraid of poison that she tests everything 
first on her own child, even the water m which the rice is 
to be cooked. She has trained Senmatsu to taste everything 
offered to Tsurukiyo. While she is busy she makes him 
repeat this “lesson,” his duty to his lord. 

Masaoka is unnerved by die ordeal through which she 
has just passed and fears that m the end Yashto Gozen will 
succeed in getting nd of her. Bm lest Tsurukiyo should 
realize his danger, she tries to appear cheerful. The boys 
grow too hungry to play and keep asking when dinner will 
be ready. Misaoka secs them to play a singing game, sing¬ 
ing herself, although her voice is strangled with tears. Sen- 
matsu docs his best to keep his foster-brother happy. The 
two children throw grains of rice to the birds in the garden, 
but watching them peck only makes them hungrier. 

At last the rice is cooked and Masaoka divides it into 
two portions. First she makes Senmatsu eat and when he 
shows no ill effects, she allows Tsurukiyo to eat hts share. 
When the meal is over Senmatsu withiaws. Almost im¬ 
mediately a servant announces that Sakae Gozen, wife of 
the eminent government official Yamana Sozen, has arrived 
bringing a gift to Tsurukiyo from the Shogun Yoritomo 
himself. Yashio Gozen and the <Khsr ladies of the house¬ 
hold enter. Masaoka is powerless to deny them. 

Sakae Gozen approaches in state and offers a boa of 
elegant cakes. YasHo Gozesv receives them on behalf of the 
little lord, e-vclaiming at their excellence. She places them 
temptingly before the child, but Masaoka restrains him from 
helping himself. At this moment Senm.it5U returns. He 
sees that the cakes arc set before Tsurukiyo and amomati- 
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cally does as his mother has trained him Before anyone 
can make a movement, he takes one of the cakes and eats 
It Something about the flavour warns him that the cakes 
are not what they should be, and to prevent Tsurukiyo 
touching them, he kicks over the box 

The cakes arc poisoned and YashioGozen’splot has gone 
wrong, since the wrong child has eaten them She must 
get rid of Senmacsu before the poison begins to work. She 
seizes the child, crying out that it is a grave offence to treat 
the Shogun’s gift in such a ftishion Pretending to be beside 
herself with rage, she draws her poignard and cuts his throat 
Masaoka sits as one turned to stone, shielding her nurseling 
Sakae Gozen watches her intently from behind her fan. 

Masaoka’s self control is such that, until her charge is 
safe, she will not allow herself even to look towards her own 
child Yashio Gozen goes out, leaving the hctle corpse on 
the floor The other two ladies, whom Masaoka can trust, 
are permitted to lead Tsurukiyo away Sakae Gozen remains 
She IS amazed by Masaoka’s fortitude She concludes that 
the whole a&ir has been arranged beforehand Masaoka 
must be in the plot and has exchanged the children’s clothes 
so that It IS Tsurukiyo who has been killed and not her own 
Setunatsu She therefore praises Masaoka for her cunning 
and gives her a list of the conspirators 

When Sakae Gozen has left, Ivlasaoka allows herself to 
give way to her grief She gathers her child into her arms 
and mourns over him, although she is proud that he should 
have died so honourable a death, saving the life of his lord 
(The acting of Masaoka here follows closely the movements 
of the puppets It has great beauty and pathos) 

While Masaoka is weeping over her son, Yashio Gozen 
reappears armed with a halberd and attempts to murder her. 
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spiratorS. But although he is not allowed to see the child, 
he does his best to guard him and has taken up a post 
below the door of the boy^s room. He is waiting there on 
the alert when he sees a Urge grey rat come down through 
the floor carrying a roll of paper m its mouth. Otokonosuke 
puts his foot on the rat and tries to kill it with his iron far^ 
He wounds the beast on the head, but it wriggles away from 
him and escapes. 

The rat vanishes in a cloud of white smoke and in its 
place is revealed Hikki Danjo, who has occult powers, clad 
in grey garments and with the document between his teeth. 
He has a fresh wound on his brow. He traces tbe charaaer 
for " rat ** in the air with his finger. 

Otokonosuke is powerless against him. Danjo goes ofl 
triumphantly having achieved his objea of regaining posses¬ 
sion of the list of conspirators. 

Act V 

The Court of Juitta. (Thi« act is performed in the natu- 
ralijcic tevemono style.) Since Oe Onitsuta has failed to get 
rid of Tsurukiyo by foul means, he decides to dispute the 
boy’s legal right to the lordship. He is supporred by his 
tiephew, NikH Danjo, and the presiding judge, Yamana 
Sozen, is his ally. He has little doubt of winnmg his case. 

When the court assembles, it is announced that the 
second judge, Hosokawa Katsumoto, wbo should attend, 
has been deUyed. Yamana Sozen deades to buny on and 
give judgment before his colleague, Katsumoto, who is not 
privy to the plot, can arrive. Oe Onitsura app>ears with 
Danjo and other supporters. Tsurukiyo is represented by 
a body of loyal retainers headed by Walanabe Gekizaemon 
(Geld), and his son, Mimbu. Geld opens the case by pre¬ 
senting, first of all, a letter written by Danjo to his uncle, 
advising Onitsura to arrange for Tsuruki)'o to fc)e deposed 
from the headship of the clan. Danjo denies that he wrote 
the letter. Geki then accuses I>anjo of trying to poison 
Tsurukiyo. Danjo laughs at this, saying that, since Onitsura 
is the child’s legal guardian, it is unnecessary to kill him. 
He counters by accusing Geld of placmg a spy under the 
floor of the boy’s room to do him mischief. Geki makes 
no reply to this, but produces a note to himself wTittcn by 
Danjo and asks to have the weiring verified. Danjo admits 
that he wrote the letter. Geki then produces a third letter 
2t7 
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Left alone, Gela gives solemn thanks to the gods for his 
victory While he is praymg, Danjo enters Geki is amazed 
to see him, but Danjo explains that he now bitterly repents 
of his crimes and offers to place in Geki s hands a document 
signed by all the conspirators in their own blood with the 
lume of his uncle, Onitsura, at the head He asks Geki to 
take this to Katsumoto and beg him to allow Danjo to 
commit seppuku instead of dyn^ a dishonourable death at 
the hand of the public executioner GeLi out of charity 
for a fellow samurai, consents to do this Danjo approaches 
him with the roll of paper m his hand There is a dagger 
hidden in the roll, and, as Danjo holds it out to Geki, he 
stabs him m the side Geki tries to defend himself with his 
fan and escapes from the room The stage revolver 

(This scene is performed as a dance drama } Geki stag 
cers down the hanamtcht, soil clutching his torn fan He 
falls in a swoon behind a screen Danjo enters in pursuit 
and they struggle together Geki's son and supporters who 
have rushed m at the sound of the commotion, take on 
Danjo and dtully overcome him Geki is revived and, 
assisted by his son, gives the (oup de grace to Danjo 

Mimbu binds up his father’s wound with his kalaginu, 
but the old man is faint fitim loss of blood Ac this mo 
ment Katsumoto enters, bearing a cup containing a reviving 
draught He oflecs the cup to Geki, praising his courage 
and devotion. Geki is Concerned that a great lord like 
Katsumoto should see him m so dishevelled a condition and 
begs his forgiveness Katsumoto tells him gently that it is 
of no consequence He bids him drink the medicine and 
orders Danjo's body to be removed Tsurukiyo is fortunate, 
he adds, to have so loyal a retainer Now the boy’s title to 
his inheritance is assured He draws out the certificate of 
inheritance and gives it to Geki who, as he dies, thanks him 
and asks leave to return home Katsumoto offers him his 
own palanquin Geki tries to rise, but is too weak and must 
be assisted by his son Katsumoto watches him sadly, but 
again wishes him joy of his triumph 


MEIGBTSU HACHIMAN MATSURJ {The Full Moor, 
on the Hachtman Festtval) Senamono —The original story 
of this play is by Kawatafce Mokuami and was adapted for 
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the suge by Ikeda Daigo in. 1918. It is a favourite play 
foe the summer months and, as it is set in a festival period, 
gives an opportunity for impressive scenic efiects and 
dancing. 

Act 1 

A room of a house jn the Fukagiva distnct of Tokyo on the 
hank of the River Sumida It is a summer evening. Boats 
move up and down stream. The fishmonger Uo»so and his 
wife O Take come into the room behind their shop and 
relax in the fresh coolness of the evening. They receive a 
visit, half pleasure, hom Shinsuke, a cloth retailer from 
Niigata Prefecture. While he is trying to interest them in 
his latest patterns, the courtesan Miyokicht is seen in a 
boat being poled across the river. Shinsuke &lls a victim 
to love at first sight and is rooted to the spot when he learns 
from the fishmonger’s shouted conversation with Miyokichi 
that she is on her way to sec Sanji, a boatman who is 
her lover. 

Act 11 

MiyokiSi’s house. The courtesan is both selfish and ex* 
travaganr. She is heavily in debt and not as confident of 
her patronage as she was. She Ivas taken to drinking and 
is apt to fall into bad-tempered, sulky moods. In such a 
state, we see her quarrel with her lover Sanji from whom 
she has borrowed money and who is himself a man of 
violent passions. Left alone and feeling more desperate than 
ever, Miyokicht receives a visit from Shinsuke. To her 
surprise, he declares his love for her. Nevertheless she 
agrees, if he will raise 100 ryo foe her, that they shall marry 
and retire together to the country. Shinsuke is overj'oyed 
with this imexpertcd success. He hurries away to collca 
the money. Miyokicht is not best pleased with this solution 
of her difficulties, but it is the only one which offers at the 
moment. Presently however, she receives another visitor— 
the trusted servant of a samurai parrot, of hers, named Fu- 
jioka. The samurai has decide to break off his liaison 
with Miyokichi and as a parting gift sends her 100 ryv. 
The courtesam though abandoned by her wealthy oatron, is 
glad to have won a reprieve from marriage with Shinsuke. 
Sanji, her lover, brealu into the house at this point. He is 
drunk and angry with her. He has a confused intention o 
cuning her throat or robbing her of the money he is 
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she has hidden or both Miyokidit handles him svith con 
siderable skill, gives him a present of money ard mvites him 
to have a drink Sanji forgets his bad temper and they are 
all having a gay little patty when Shinsuke coittes back 
with the money he has raised Miyokichi has almost for 
gotten who he is and treats him with tactless contempt 
Sanji mocks him for a fool The shock to Shinsuke’s mind 
is so violent that he reels away from the house unconscious 
of the direction he is taking 

Act III 

Sc. 1. A bad street of the Fukagdsva dittnct on the mghl of 
the festival People in holiday moM arc everywhere Only 
Shinsuke, crazed with disappointed love, behaves like a 
spectre at the feast He tails against Miyokichi to all and 
sundry, he tosses handfuls of gold coins at passers by and 
in general behaves like a lunatic He is net so mad, how 
ever, as to truss the opportunity of stealing a dirk from the 
belt of an ofHaal he meets m the crowd 

Sc. 2, In front of a ^sshi ya Miyokichi and Other pro¬ 
fessional ladies are dancing for the amusement of the holiday 
crowcL Suddenly news is brought that the Eitaibashi over 
the Sumida has collapsed under the heavy rra£ic caused by 
the festival The crowd moves off to see what has happened. 
Shinsuke enters, his clothes torn, his hair dishevelled, the 
naked dirk m his hand He drives away the other girls and 
after a prolonged struggle, stabs Miyokichi to death 

Sc. 3. A bad street off the river It gets lighter as the 
full moon rises There is a confused noise of people shout 
mg Shinsuke emerges from behind a pile of timber He 
IS seen by some fishermen, one of whom courageously dis 
arms him Seized by the crowd and borne shoulder high, 
Shinsuke is earned off to arrest, laughing like a demented 
devil 


MEKURA NAGAYA UME GA KAGATOBI {The 
Wicked Masseur and the Fire Defartment) Senamono — 
One of the last works of Kawatake Mokuami, this plsy 
htit pwisictd Kv Xbft wngwial NwiAWk cif v><srs^ aOl 

lias two themes TTie first deals with the misdeeds of a 
masseur called Dogen The second tells of the rivalry 
between the Edo fire brigade and the fire fighters employed 
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privately by Maeda, a daimy^ of ICaga, whose palace was 
at Hongo where Tofcyt* University now stands. Fire has 
altvays been the greatest latent danger in the wood-built 
towns of Japan and, while most cities had their municipal 
fire-brigades, the daimyo who had extensive properties in 
thetoims maintained their own teams. There was a good 
deal of rivalry, not always well-intentioned, between these 
private groups and the municipal companies. 

Nowadays it is customary to give only the Dogen scenes, 
but one scene from the fire-brigade sequence is still very 
popular for its spectacular efikets and also because it is tra¬ 
ditional that the actor playing Dogen should also play for 
contrast the role of one of the leading fire-men. 

Act I 

On a dark, snowy night a traveller is passing through 
the deserted district of Ochanomtzu in Hongo. He is a 
countryman called Tajieotoo. Tired and cold, he is sud¬ 
denly taken ill and sinks helpless to the ground. In this 
position he is found by Kumataka Dogen, a masseur of 
great resource, but negligible morals. Instead of helping 
the sick man, Dogen kills him and robs him of hts money, 
but in doing so, he drops bis own tobacco pouch beside his 
viatm. The corpse and the tobacco pouch are later found 
by Hilmgecho Matsuzo, a senior fireman of the Edo Bri¬ 
gade. 

Act U 

This is the single scene from the fire-brigade story to 
which reference is made above. As a result of several in¬ 
sults put upon them, the Edo fire-men have been working 
up for some time for a show-down with the Maeda brigade. 
Matsuzo sympathizes with them, but the decision to fight 
rests with Umekichi, their chief, who is even now making 
a reconnaissance of the enemy camp. He is late and the 
fire-men have got themselves into a state of high excitement. 
Umekichi at last returns and begs them to calm down and 
do nothing while negotiations for a settlement are in pro¬ 
gress. The fire-men are indignant at the delay and Umeki¬ 
chi is in the end forced to appeal to their personal loyalty 
to himself to prevent violence. He declares that any attack 
will have to be made over his dead body. Matsuzo supports 
him in this stand and the fire-men at length grudgingly 
disperse. 


22i 
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Act III 

Sc. 1. Dogfn’s house at Ksku^aka Dogtn’s wife 0 
Sctsu IS the sister the m.jrdcred Tajtemon She is, how 
ever, unaware of his death Dogen’s niece O Asa, who 
W 0 -<s as a maid in the Iscya pawnshop, lives with her uncle 
and aunt She tells O Setsu that her master Yohei.outof 
pity tor her, has given her five ryo, a fair sum of money m 
those days O Setsu is uneasy about this revelation and fears 
* ® have stolen the money Dogen who has 

^erhMtd this conversation puts a darker interpretation on 
lohei s aoion and at once sets about evolving a plan to 
blackmail him He sends offO Setsu to make some further 
equities He IS joned by his mistress , an evil woman called 
u JiMc, and together they force O Asa to sign a tnnftss.on 
„ A Th'y I.Ave arranged rn my rase 

e Asa to O Tsume, a brothel keeper, who now at 
rives to claim O Asa Dogen at first pretends that he knows 
nothing about the transaaion, but m the end he agrees to 
entrust the girl to O Tsume’s care He and O Kane leave 
to call on Yohei 

Sc. 2. Tije Iseya ^»nshop at Tahecho Dogen and 0 
Kane try to blackmail Yohei and demand 100 ryo to keep 
quiet about his » generosity ” to O Asa The pawn broker 
IS indignant, bnt realizes that he is helpless Through the 
mtetmediaty of h.s deth, Sagobei, he agrees to pay 50 tyo 
At thts point, forttinatelp for him, Matsuzo walL in, sizes 
up the situation at a glance and is able to prove that 0 
\/f * * L Dogen tries to brazen it out, but 

Matsuzo has not finished with him pet He produces the 
tobacco pouch he found near Tajiemon’s body and mentions 
that he saw a masseur, who he broadly hints was Dogen, 
Wymg from the scene of the crime Dogen’s bluff is called 
He accepts a gift of 10 ryo and bows himself out with O Kant 


Act IV 

S^l. Dojen’s foiite O Asa has escaped from O Tsume 
and Dogen suspeas that O Setsu has had something to do 
with her disappearance He and O Kane have tied up O 
b-tsu and ate now trying by loitute to make her confess 
O Setsu is saved by the arrival of Kihei, tbe landlord, who 
brings the news that a dog has scratched up a blood stained 
kimono under Dogen's house Dogen recognizes it as the 
one he was wearing at the tune of Tajiemon’s murder, but 
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he denies all knowledge of it. Kihei is not satisfied and, 
taking O Setsu with Kim, goes off to report the a&tir to the 
police. Dogcn confesses to O Kane that he did murder 
Tajienjon and the two make hurried plans for flight They 
are surprised by the police and, though O Kane is taken, 
Dogcn escapes. 

Sc. 2. The main gateway of the Mneda palace. (The gate 
stiiJ ejr/sfs as the Red Gate or Tokyo Unirersitj'-) T>ogen 
thinks that he has outwined the pursuit. He is mistaken, 
however. The whole area is surrounded by the police- After 
a desperate fight, he is arrested. 


MlGAWARl ZAZMN {The Substitute). Shosagoto .— 
Adapted by Okamoto ShUco (tom a t^ogrn. Toktvazu and 
nagauta accompaniment. The scene represents the Kabuki 
version of the Noh stage. 

Arguments A young daimyo, Yamakage UWyo, is 
married to Haxianoi, a lady of forceful character. Before 
his marriage he had a beautiful mistress called Hanako. 
He Is now never able to visit her because his wife is jealous 
and watches him closely. One day he receives a letter from 
Hanako begging him to come to her. He decides he must 
do so at all costs. 

Ukyo cries to think of a way of escaping his wife’s vigi¬ 
lance. He annoxmees to her that he intends to visit the 
family tomb, hoping in this way to be allowed out alone, 
but his wife will not hear of it. He then says that he will 
go and pray in the Buddhist temple attached to his house, 
adding that he intends to stay there for seven dap and seven 
nights. His wife is suspicious even of this, but finally gives 
her consent for one day only. Ukyo retires to the temple 
and sends for his servant, Tarokaja. He disguises Tarokaja 
in his own coat end tells him to stay there till be returns. 
He goes off triumphantly to visit Hanako. 

Ukyo has, however, underestimated his wife’s vigilance. 
Soon after he leaves, Hananoi appears, ostensibly to bring 
him food. She quickly dtscovets what has happened, and 
to save his skin, Tarokaja give* away the whole plot. Ha- 
nanoi sends him off and hetself takes his place under the 

Ukyo returns, joyfully overcome by take and Hanako’s 
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charms He looks particularly ridiculous because he is tvear 
ing a won^an’s coat o\er his other clothes He thinks the 
shrouded figure is Tarokaji and describes m great detail 
exactly how he has spent his time and how much he has 
enjoyed himself This he does in a mimed dance m which 
he aas both himself and Hanako He takes off the coat, 
explaining that Hanako gave it to him Hananoi listens in 
silence, only the tapping of her foot occasionally betraying 
her rage Finally ULyo playhilly twitches the coat off the 
supposed Tarokaja and discovers how dearly he will have 
to pay for hts night out 


MODORI’BASHl (AfoJan BnJgt) Shosamio — Based on 
the Noh play of the same theme entitlea The 

original story is told in the Hetftc AionogdUn Nagautd 
accompaniment 

Mmamoto Yofimitsu, Commander of the Cavalry of 
the Imperial Guard and guardian of the Imperial Palace, 
has m Kis service four warriors of matchless bravery known 
as the '* Four Heavenly Kings ” One of these, Watanabe 
no Tsuna^ he sends on a journey Since he loves him, he 
gives him a famous sword from the Mmamoto treasury, 
“Higekiti,*' the “hairsplitting” sword to preserve him 
during his travels 

Argument: The play opens to show Tsuna returning, 
his mission completed He has reached the Modori Bashi, 
the bridge across the Horikawa at Icbijo in the outskirts of 
Kyoto Night has fallen, and Tsuna hurries along with his 
two retainers, for the Modori Basht has recently acquired 
an evil reputation as the haunt of a malevolent demon It 
IS April, and a gust of wind rustles the fresh green tendrils 
of the willows by the water side The sound makes Tsuna 
glance behind him, and he sees a young girl commg towards 
him She is entirely alone, which is most strange at such 
an hour and m such a place It crosses Tsuna’s mind that 
she may be the demon in disguise and being a courageous 
man, he decides to wait for her If his suspicions are correct, 
he hopes to capture her, thereby bringing back a worthy 
trophy to his lord and nddmg the city of a scourge He 
tells his retainers to hide themUlvcs 

The girl advances fidceringly, while the singers express 
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the timidity and fear she wishes to convey to Tsuna m her 
approach. Tsuna emerges from the trees and asks her where 
she is going. She explains that her home is in Gojo, a 
district of Kyoto, that darkness has overtaken her on her way 
from Omiya, and that she is frightened. Tsuna agrees 
to escort her home and she accepts gratefully. The moon 
comes out from hehmd the clouds and they look at each 
other for the first time. Tsuna realizes that the girl is beau¬ 
tiful, but a moment later he catches sight of her refleaion 
in the river and sees there her true shape, she is indeed the 
demon. 

The two go on their way together, down the subsidiary 
hanamichi, across the back of the theatre to the hanamicht 
and so to the stage agam. The girl appears to flag. She 
uses the sudden c-ll of a cuckoo (a nighc-singing bird in 
Japan) as an excuse to stop. In answer to Tsuna's enquiry 
she admits she would be glad to rest. They fall into 
conversation. 

Tsuna finds her more and more attractive and begins to 
doubt his earlier conviaion. He asks about her father. She 
tells him he is a folder of fan papers in Gojo and also, an 
expert In classical dancing. She says she herself has been 
taught by her father and offers to dance for Tsuna, first 
borrowing his fan. She dances exquisitely to a song of cherry- 
blossoms. Tsuru is mote captivated than ever. Presently 
she asks him whether he is married and expresses disbelief 
when he says he is not. Tsuna poses as a simple country¬ 
man turned soldier. The girl, however, lets slip that she 
knows who he is and is aware of his distinguished reputation. 
This arouses all Tsuna’s dornunt suspicions. The girl tries 
to explain away her knowledge by saying she has long been 
in love with him, blit he sternly taxes her with occult 
powers. He accuses her outright of being the evil spirit 
whose refleaion he saw in the water. 

At this the demon reveals her true self. Tsuna’s retainers, 
who have been following, leap upon her, but she shakes 
them off The spirit declares she comes from Mount Atago 
and her purpose is to kidnap Tsuna. Tsuna fights with her 
and is anxious to take her alive. The demon seizes him by 
the neck and attempts to fly away, carrying him with her. 
Tsuna, with one stroke of the stvord “Higeldri,” frees 
himself by cutting off her arm. He falls to the ground with 
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1746 The original play iras in nine aas, but it is non 
cuscomary to use the third aa 3» the first and follow it with 
a«s VI, VII and occasionally Act VIII 
Act I 

Outside the d«nii)orAi Shnne nedr Osaka The act opens 
■with a shoit comic scent in which a doctor is trying to g« 
a needy actor to pay his bill 

Afishmonger Tsurifune(Fi»hmg blat)noSabu,enters 
with O Kaji, the wife of his friend and colleague Danshichi 
Kurobet and his little son, Ichimatsu They rest before 
the shrine, and Sabu tells O Kajc how glad he is that her 
husband is going to be released from prison today O Kajt 
confesses that she feared that Kurobei would be sentenced 
to death and can still hardly believe that he will be set fiee. 
She and Ichimatsu intend to give thanks at the shrine while 
they are waiting for him Sabu enquires why O Kajis 
father, Giheijt, u not with her O Kaji replies hastily that 
he >5 not well, but Sabu is sceptical O Kaji and the child 
go into the shrine, saying that afterwards they will gel a 
meal at the Kobuya Sabu promises to wait for them 

A palanquin stops before the shrme From it emerges 
Tamashima Isonojo, a young man of good farmer stock 
whose father ivas formerly Danshichi Kurobei s employe 
The bearers want to set him down here and demand their 
money He refuses to pay them till they reach Osaka He 
tries to overawe them by saying he is a samurai, but they 
point out scornfully that he has forgotten his long sword 
and call him a swindler They overturn the palanquin and 
tip Isonojo out, threatening to take his clothes in lieu of 
payment Sabu intervenes and asks what the cost is The 
bearers tell him it is 250 man, but Sabu says they cannot 
fool him, the correct fare is 100 man and that is all they will 
get He flings them the money and they retire, crestfallen 
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Had sought out the young nun ) Sabu exclaims that he 
must be Isonojo-sama and, when the youth has recovered 
from hts surprise at feeing recognized, explains that he is a 
friend of Kurobci and that O Kaji is here at this very shrine 
waiting to tvelcome her husband, who is to be released from 
prison. He tells Isonojo diat he need have no further 
worries, for Kurobei will look after him. He advises him 
to go to find O Kaji. Isonojo goes o£F in the direction of 
the Kobuya, and Sabu decides to while away the time by a 
visit to a neighbouring barber’s shop. 

A drum is heard. A crowd gathers. Danshichi Kurobei 
is led in by a police escort, still wearing his blue prison 
dress. He is ordered to sit down, and the crowd states at 
him. Tonal, the chief of the escort, removes the prisoner’s 
bbnds and reads the order of release. It states that Danshi¬ 
chi Kurobei attacked and wounded a retainee of the samurai 
Oshima Sagaemon last September. Both were arrested and 
the retainer died of illness in prison. Consequently, Kurobei 
should have received the death penalty, but the ^urt has 
been merciful. He is released, but is banished from his 
native town of Sakai. If he dares to return there or in 
any, way attracts the attention of the police, he can expect 
no mercy. The police escort march on, and the oowd dis¬ 
perse. Kurobei gives thanks for his release and makes a 
vow that in gratitude to Heitayu-sama (Isonojo’s father), 
who procured his pardon, he will always care for and protect 
Isonojo. 

Sabu calls to him and comes out of the barber’s shop. 
They greet each other joyfully. Sabu assures Kurobei that 
he need feel no shame at having been in prison, “ for he 
who has never been to prison or to Edo cannot call himself 
a man.” He tells Kuri^ei that bis wife and child have 
also Come to meet him, but advises him to tidy himself up 
before he sees them. Sabu has brought some clothes for 
Kurobei and suggests that he go and change in the barber’s 
shop. While Kurobci is thanking Sabu, he notices that he 
wears a rosary hanging over his ear and comments that he 
must have taken to religion. Sabu tells him seriously that 
he is now a changed man; he has given up fighting and, 
when he loses hts temper, he folds his hands and says 
“ Namu Amida Butsu! ” He keeps the rosary hanging on 
his ear IS a constant reminder. He then tells Kurobei of 
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Isonojo’s unexpected arrival, Ae young man is now at Ae 
Kobuya with O Kaji When Kurobei shows signs of wish 
mg to tush thete at once Sabu stops him saying he must 
first make himself handsome to please his wife, he cannot 
meet her with those whiskers Kurobei enters the bather's 
shop with the bundle Sabu has b'-ought him Sabu tells 
him he will find money and tobacco in it as well as clothes 
and then remembers with some chagrin that he has forgotten 
to put m a lorn cIoA However, he says his own was clean 
this morning, and, drawing out the end through his sleeve 
he passes it through the window of Ae shop, unwinding it 
from around his body He calls out to Kurobei Aat he 
will await him at Ae Kobuya As he is about to leave, he 
starts to tuck up his kimono, remembers that he has noAin^ 
under it and hastily pulls it down again 

Sabu has got no funher than Ae hananticbt when he sees 
a young girl running towards him She is Kotoura, a 
courtesan and Isonojo’s lover She is escaping from Ac 
samuiai Oshlma Sagaetson (Isonojo and Sagaemon are 
old rivals and enemies), and has Bed to this shrine because 
she once visited it wiA her lover Sagaemon is close bAind 
her and now catches her He holds her prisoner by her 
sleeve and curses her for running away, telling her that he 
has learnt from her master Aat Isonojo has ransomed her, 
but she is not likely to find life wiA him very pleasant, as 
his father has just disinherited him for dishonourable con 
duct. She would do far better to break wiA him and return 
to Sagaemon Kotouta refuses angrily and struggles to free 
herself Suddenly Sagaemon’s arm is caught by a hand 
whiA emerges from Ac barber’s shop A moment later 
Kurobei comes out, shaved and m a fine kimono, with a 
towel over his shoulder Sagaemon recognizes him and 
makes disparaging remarks about Ae ** gaol bird *' Kurobei 
retorts Aat Sagaemon should tic ashamed to attempt to 
force himself on a girl He asks Kotouta whether she comes 
from the Otaiya and whcAer Ae knov/s Isonojo Kotoura 
has no idea who Kurobei is and denies any knowledge of 
Isonojo, but Kurobei tells her he is m his service She then 
pours out her story Kurobei, who is shocked that she is 
quite unattended, promises to look after her and take her 
to her lover, who is near ae hand During this conversation 
^vgaemon twice attacks Kurobet, trying to catch him off Kis 
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guard, and is twice repulsed. B<ah Kotoura and Sagaemon 
enquire where Isonojo is. Kurobei seizes Sagaemon and 
presses his hands over his ears while he tells the girl how 
to find the Kobuya. Sabu, he adds, will care for her. As 
she leaves, Kurobei releases Sagaemon and proceeds to give 
him an elaborate set of false directions, which he illustrates 
with various punches all over the wretched s,tmurai’s body. 
Finally Sagaemon escapes from his tormentor and Kurobei, 
not displeased with his first enterprise since his release, goes 
into the shrine to give thanks. 

Kurobei is called back, however, by Issutt Tokubci, a 
retainer of Sagaemon, who now enters accompanied by the 
same palanquin bearers who attempted to ^eat Isonojo. 
They tell Kurobei blusceringly that they have come to get 
Kotoura and he had better hand her over. They attack him, 
encouraged by Tokubei. When Kurobei has dealt with 
them, he and Tokubei close to continue the fight, but O 
Kajt rushes between them crying that he should be asham'^i 
of himself for quanellmg and fighting tvtn before he has 
seen his wif» and child. O Kaji tecegnues m Tokubei the 
beggar she stw the other day. She explains to Kurobei chat 
this man saved Isonojo from a gmg of thieves a few days 
previously and received a reward of money and clothing 
from Isonojo’s mother. O Kaji supposes that these presents 
enabled him to take service with Sagaemon. Kurobei turns 
furiously on Tokubci, saying that he hated him before, but 
now he hates him doubly because, having received favours 
from Isonojo’s family, he is now serving their enemy. He 
IS about to attack Tokubei again, but Tokubei begs him to 
wait. He had no idea of the identity of the young man he 
rescued from the robbers. Had he known he would never 
have entered Sagaemon’s employ, for he comes from Tama- 
shima, the village of Isonojo's father. He will therefore 
immediately leave Sagaemon’s service and seek that of his 
rightful master. Kurobei commends Tokubei for his loyalty, 
and the two swear to serve Isonojo faithfully, each ripping a 
sleei-e from his kimono which they exchange .as a pledge 
(here there is a complicated play on words). O Kaji tells 
them, that Sabu has taken Kotoura to his house and wnll also 
find a suitable lodging for their young master. Kurobei is 
relieved and the three of them arc about to take the road 
to Osaka, when they are once moreatucked by the pabnquin 
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bearers They are routed by Kurobei and Tokubei who 
pose triumphantly as the curtain is drawn 
Act II 

The house of Tsunfuw no Sahu (It is this act which 
gives the play its title ) It is the evening before the Kozu 
Shrine festival in Osaka This takes place in the month of 
June when the rainy season has started O Tsugi, Sabu’s 
wife, IS preparing food for the fesuval, and Kocoura and 
Isonojo arc helping her The lovers are bickering because 
Kotoura IS jealous of Isonojo’s supposed flirtation with the 
daughter of his former master, from whose house he has 
been dismissed for dishonesty, since he has mislaid a sum 
of money entrusted to him. The two palanquin bearers enter, 
wearing lion masks m honour of the festival, and olfrr the 
customary congratulations Sabu returns home, carrying his 
rosary He has been to settle the maner of the stolen money 
with Isonojo’s farmer master, the auio dealer He says that 
all IS now arranged, but it is necessary for Isonojo to leave 
Osaka till the scandal has died down He cannot think 
where tu send the young man, but no doubt he will find 
some way of safeguarding him Meanwhile he begs Kotoura 
to go meo the back of the house lest she be seen by passers* 
by m the street The young people retire 

O Tatsu, Tokubei’s wife and a woman of great beauty, 
comes to the gate She asks for Sabu She and O Tsugi 
recognize each other, and she is mvited in out of the rain. 
O Tatsu thanks Sabu for extending his friendship to her 
husband She hopes that his quick temper did not give too 
much trouble The two women gossip about the quarrel¬ 
someness of their husbands O Tsi^t explains about Sabu’s 
rosary and how it helps him keep his temper Sabu enquires 
after Tokubei O Tatsu says she is on her way home to 
Tamashima, and her husband will be joining her there in 
a few days’ time O Tsugi i$ smidc by her words and asks 
O Tatsu whether she will do her a favour She explains 
that Isonojo has been living with a merchant family m 
Kyoto, but now, for private reasons, must leave this part of 
the country She asks O Tatsu to take charge of him and 
let him go with her to his home iti Tamashima O Tatsu 
consents, saying it will be a pleasure, as his father is her 
cousm O Tsugi IS about to call in Isonojo, but Sabu stops 
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first he will not tell the women his ohjectlons, but in the 
end he U forced to say that he considers O Tatsu fat too 
beautiful to be put in charge of a young man like Isonojo. 
He could not be responsible to Tohubei for the outcome. 
O Tatsu looks at him reproachfiiUy and then, before either 
Sabu or O Tsugi realizes what she is doing, she takes the 
red hot tongs from the fire-box and presses them to her face. 
She does not utter a word, hot, when she has disfigured 
herself, she faints from the pain. When she revives, Sabu 
praises her noble spirit and begs her to take Isonojo with 
her “ even as iar as China.” O Tsugi leads O Tatsu into 
the inner room to ease the pain and Sabu remains praying 
before the family shrine. 

The two bearers return once more and ask for Sabu. He 
tells them he is busy hut, as it is festival time, he bids them 
help themselves to the food and drink set out in the room. 
The bearers try to blackmail him, saying that they know 
that Kotoura is in the house. They have been told by “ a 
certain samurai ” to find the girl, but, for a considerable 
sum of money, they are prepared to keep their knowledge 
of her whereabouts to themselves. Sabu asks whether the 
samurai U Sagaemon. They can tell their master, then, that 
ICotoura is with her betrothed, Isonojo. The two men try 
to force their way into the house and are roughly treated by 
Sabu, who is rapidly losing control of his temper. O Tsugi 
rushes out to discover the reason for all the noise. He 
shouts to her that he is sorry to he forced to break his vow, 
but the provocation is too great- He tears his rosary in two, 
saying that this is how he would like to treat these two 
fellows. Now nothing binds him any longer; he is his old 
self; he can kill any two men with his bare hands. He 
orders his wife to bring him his sword as he intends to visit 
Sagaemon. He leaves by the hanamichi driving the bearers 
before him, watched anxiously by his wife. 

Gibciji, the father of Danshichi Kurobei’s wife O Kaji, 
enters, followed by another palantjuin. He tells O Tsugi 
that his son-in-law is worried about Kotoura and has sent 
him to fetch her in order to relieve O Tsugi of the respon¬ 
sibility. O Tsugi gladly goes to fetch the girl, who is told 
that she is to go to Kurobei’s house for a few days. Koto¬ 
ura answers that she would rather go with Isonojo, but is 
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she has been carried away, Isonojo and O Tatsu come out 
to begin their journey, the young man entreating O Tsugi 
to send him news of K.otoura for he is reluctant to leave her 
behind As they leave O Tsugi heaves a sigh of relief 

A moment later Kurobei &bu and Tokubei all come 
along the hanatntchi His friends have prevented Sabu front 
attacLtng Sagaemon and O Tsugi rejoices to see her hus 
band safe and sound They enter the house and Kurobei 
asks for Isonojo and Koioura O Tsugi explains that Iso 
nojo IS on his way to Tamashima with O Tatsu and that 
Kotoura has, of course, gone with Gihciji Kurobei, much 
upset, declares he knows nothing about this and asks which 
way they went He pushes the astonished O Tsugi out of 
Kis way and runs to the hanamtcht He sees that O Tsugi 
has fallen as a result of his toughness He takes his tobacco 
pouch from his belt and throws it to her, sayirg that there 
IS medicine m it, and then runs on his way (His action 
signifies that he is in sudi a hurry that he has not even time 
to take the medicine from the pouch ) 

Act III 

A bdck street off the Na^maeht near a util (Throughout 
this scene the festival procession on its way to the Shrine is 
passing through the tejotemg crowds at the back of the 
stage ) Giheiji comes hurrying down the ^arxrmtc^i with the 
palanquin containing Kotoura Kutobei calls to him from 
the back of the theatre arid comes running after him He 
catches up w ith the palanquin and orders the bearers to carry 
It back to Sabu’s house Giheiji shouts to them, to pay no 
attention An argument follows, and the bearers set down 
the palanquin until the matter is settled Kurobei angrily 
accuses his father m law of srealmg Kotoura in order to sell 
h« to Sagaemon and so dishonour his family He knows 
now, he says, that ic was Giheijt who stole the money from 
the cuno shop in Kyi«o, the theft for which Isonojo was 
blamed That a&ir has been settled, but, he, Kurobei, will 
not allow any further evil practices Kurobei again tells the 
bearers to go and again Giheiji bids them remain Giheiji, 
who IS a thorough old rascal now attempts to turn the tables 
on his son m law by accusing him of ingratitude, he needs 
money to pay what he owes Gtheiji for caring for O Kaji 
and Ichimatsu while Kurobei was in prison Kurobei, who 
is well aware that he does indeed owe a debt of gratitude to 
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the old man, controls his rage and promises to earn money 
for Giheiji if only he will let Kotoura go. Giheiji, however, 
has by now persuaded himself that he has been deeply 
wronged by his ungrateful son-in-law, and begins to beat 
and kick Kurobei, who submits in silence. He swears he 
will never again interfere with the old man, if he will only 
now do as he asks. He ofi^s him 30 lyo as compensation. 
Giheiji is tempted and saying grudgingly that he would have 
got at least 100 no from Sagaemon, he accepts. Kurobei 
quickly tells the bearers to take the lady back whence she 
came. As they go on their viay, Giheiji asks to see the 
money. Kurobei, who has not, in fact, yet thought how he 
is going to raise the sum, hesitates and then tells the old 
man that he will fetch it from home. Giheiji is at once 
suspicious and, seizing him, calls him a thief and a swindler. 
He again begins to kick and beat Kurobei, who does not 
attempt to retaliate. Kurobei has his straw sandals tucked 
into his belt; one of these falls out and Giheiji, who is be¬ 
side himself, snatches it up and strikes him in the face, 
saeaming abuse. This insult ■$ too much/or Kurobei, who 
lays his hand on the hlit of his sword. Giheiji calls him ft 

E arriade and dares him to draw the blade. At last, Kuro- 
ei, unable to control himself any longer, does so and makes 
a pass at Giheiji, wounding him slightly. Giheiji, now 
thoroughly frightened, attempts to escape, screaming “Mur¬ 
derer!” but Kurobei pursues him and runs him through 
the heart, sobbing out a plea to be forgiven for this crime. 

The festival procession is slowly approaching. Kurobei 
hastily conceals the body and washes himself at the well. 
Tfie temple shrines pass across the stage followed by the 
holiday crowd. Kurobei mingles unobtrusively with it. As 
he goes off, Tokubei enters at the rear of the procession. 
He sees Kurobei’s sandal lying in the road and picks it up, 
recognizing to whom it belongs by the mark on its side. 

(The fourth act—the eighth in the original play—can 
be briefly summarized: I&irobel becomes ill from remorse, 
and O Kajt guesses what he has done but, since she knows 
her father’s character, cannot find it in her heart to blame 
him. She lives in daily dread that the police will arrest 
him. Tokubei, who has, of course, also guessed Kurobei’s 
secret, tries to persuade Kurobei to come with him to Ta- 
mashima and, when he refuses, succeeds tn tricking O Kaji 
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into makmg her husband dittos her, thus sevet.ng the 
b ood tela tonshtp beneeen Giheij, and Kurobe. and milking 

rouL° ,h Itbtnutsn away as a posse of police stir 

Te^f d*'l,^°T “ returns and 

pe suades the officer ,n charge of the guard that Kutobei is 

Totub ® bn had better let someone like 

Tokubei, who knows him. go „„ ,he house and nick him 

revnl P“bce officer consents The stage 

bay The house is surrounded eacept on one side where 
i«k , , 'T u J“"“ Kurobei on the roof They 
l»k into each other s eyes, and, leaping into the river, at; 
able to swim to safety and escape to T^ashima ) 


(Monona, Cmf). 

theTaikffr l' .^°"biiiiiiytnvn /rahtmcwit). associated with 

m mtbv Cb' f“ ■1'' P"Pe'“ 

m 1769 by Chikamatsu Hanii Only one acL Act VlII 

rsenLllv ^ c"'. P"x‘“n«n “d has now become 

coSe S o "ft c«f Moritsuna being 
ffirs erfm f ^fTb' play noncetns 

ffie fimrl dewS^tt 

Itreen mf Nobuyon and Sanado Yukimura) 

Se®a^d^ ‘f ,°PP“'"S ”*! Tafeatsuna, the more 
Aar of m '"® “ 's'*""® -bn losing side, 

Td,,/'^, (^"yntomi Hideyoti) He® plans 

Uows that his reputation as a commander stLds high and 

The character of Takatsuna. who never appears on .he 
eage, dominates the whole play He i. a man if great ruth 
lessnesi and brilliance, with the power of holding the de¬ 
votion of fa.er men His lraleson prepared to die for 
him His brother s love for him rs rhe thime of the pl.y 
He can read Mor.tsuna like a book and it is because of 
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this that his stratagem succeeds. Takatsuna's personal 
magnetism makes some sort of sense out of a series of in¬ 
credible events. 

Moritsuna’s character, on the other hand, has an almost 
feminine streak in it. When he tries to interpret his brother’s 
motives, all he can imagine is what he himself would feel 
and do in like circumstances. Takatsuna knows this and 
counts on it. It is because of this “partial" outlook that 
Morltsuna is the less able of the two. Personal feelings ob¬ 
scure his judgment, not onlp in the final scene, but at the 
beginning of the play when he believes his brother may be 
making a desperate attempt to rescue die boy, Koshiro. This 
is what he would undoubtedly have done himself. Had he 
really understood his brother’s nature, he would have known 
that siu;h a surrender to emotion on Takatsuna’s part was 
impossible. 

Act vin 

Sataki Moriouna’f «nnb ntar Lake Biva. Meritsuna’s crest 
is prominently displayed on the walls of his headquarters. 

In a short scene, now never played, Moritsuna returns 
victorious from banle accompanied by his little son Kosa- 
buro and his nephew Koshtro, whom Kosaburo has 
captured. They are received by Moritsuna’s wife Hayase 
and his mother Bimyo. Moritstina wished to kill Koshiro 
on the battlefield to spare him the indignity of capture, but 
his commander-in-cliief Hojo Tokimasa (TokugawaTe- 
yasu) ordered the boy’s life to be spared. Moritsuna commits 
Koshiro to the charge of Bimyo and retires to remove the 
traces of battle. 

{Here the act begins.) Word comes that Wada Hide- 
mori, a commander under Takatsuna, has arrived asking for 
a parley. Moritsuna is amazed, but receives him. His sur¬ 
prise turns to suspicion when Wada begs him to release 
Koshiro. Moritsuna cannot understand why this officer 
should be so aiuiious about a boy who, from the military 
point of view, is insignificant. He feels there must be some 
stratagem behind this request. To give himself time to think, 
he answers evasively, hu^Jiog scornfully si Wada for de¬ 
meaning himself for the sake of a boy. But Wada persists 
earnestly. Moritsuna begins to wonder whether this request 
originates not from Wada himself, but from Takatsuna. He 
dismisses it brusquely; Koshiro is unimportant but, never- 
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^cless he cannot be released wiihout the permission of How 
Tokimasa When Wada still insists Moritsuni adds that 
any attempt to seize the boy by force would be useless To 
prove his point he summons hits guard 

Wada at last gives up and leaves to carry his plea to 
Tokimasa himself When he reaches the hepausts 

to express his satisfaction For koshiro s release is not h.s 
object He has come to implant m Montsuna s mind the 
notion t^t Tak^tsuna s love and anxiety for his son mifik 
obscure his judgment In this he has clearly been successful 
Left alone Montsuna tries to think the matter out The 
more he reflects the more possible it seems to him that anx 
lety for his child has clouded his brother s reason The idea 
takes hold of him that Takatsuna might make dishonourable 
^rms to save the boy, might even turn traitor for his sake 
e t ought ippalls him He wonders whether Tokimasa 
s guessed this and whether this was the reason why he was 
aaxious tiue koshiro be taken alive Koshiro is making a 
coward of his ftther IfKoshiro were dead hisfatherwouU 
not be tempted So reasons Montsuna, judging Takatsuna 
by himself koshiro must die to save his ftthcr from dis 
honour Montsuna cannot nut to denh a captive he has been 
commanded to preserve He ponders and then finds the 
soiution koshiro must commit suicide He must be Pe^ 
sund^ that death is bener than the shame of capture m his 
first battle The person who must do this is his grandmother, 
liimyo, since Montsuna cannot tamper with the boy himself 
Montsuna braces himself and lays the matter before h.i 
mother To convince her that only her grandson’s death an 
prevent her son s dishonour, he uses all the charm and per 
suasivcness of his nature He woos her with almost loverlike 
pleading Yet he is fully aware of the dreadful nature of the 
request nc IS taking Fmally Bimyo gives wayand consents 
to undenake the task Moriouna gives her his sword telling 

her that if Kosfuro is craven, she must kill him Both weep 
wth sorrow The evening bell sounds m the camp and 
Montsuna says sadly, thinking of the boy » The short diy 
is almost over” He and Bimyo leave by difercm wajs 
The sugc IS empty 

Takatsuna is not sure how well Wada may have succeeded 
in hts mission He is determined to convince Montsuna of 
his desperate anxiety for his son He therefore sends his w fe 
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Kagaribi, Koshiro’s mother, to further the stratagem. She 
appears disguised as a soldier and shoots an arrow into a 
tree near Moritsuna’s headquarters. To the arroiv is attached 
a message ostensibly for KosHiro, actually directed at Moti- 
tsuna, which reads: “ Would that I might see him come in 
secret! ” (a quotation from a well-known poem). Takatsima 
intends that this message should convince his brother that 
he is urging the boy to escape. While Kaganbi stands at 
the gate, Hayase comes from the inner room. She sees the 
arrow and reads the message. She recognizes both the hand 
and the messenger, but ts uncertain what answer to make. 
So she attaches to the arrow a cryptic poem: “Whether 
to go or to stay the Osaka barrier knows not,” and shoots 
It into a tree outside the gate. Kaganbi, interpreting it as 
a sign to wait, Ungers m the hope of catching a glimpse 
of her child. Hayase goes back into the house. 

Koshcro now appears, a pathetic htclc figure. He is fol¬ 
lowed byhts grandmother who sets about the dreadful task 
of persuading him tc is his duty to commit suiade. But 
Koshiro will not yield. She offers him a dagger, but he 
shakes his head, saying that he wants to see his parents again 
and chop off a few enemy heads before he dies. He escapes 
from Blinyo, who follows him, sword m hand. She threatens 
to kill him if he will not die, as a samurai should, by hi's 
own hand. Koshiro pleads with her and she cannot bring 
herself to strike. In the end she bursts into tears and em¬ 
braces the child, declaring that she cannot perform so terrible 
a task At this point Koshiro catches sight of his mother 
outside the gate and tnes to go to her, but Bimyo will not 
aUow it and drags him back into the house. 

Kaganbi breaks open the gate and is about to run to her 
child when a battle drum is heard. Hdyase rushes out with 
ahalberd m her hand and prevents Kagaribi from entering. 
Moritsuna appears, alarmed by the sound. He sends his son 
Kosaburo to nnd our what is happening. 

A messenger, ShinrakuTaro, arrives hot-foot. He an¬ 
nounces that Takatsuna, franne with grief for his son, has 
launched a desperate attack on the camp, but his force is 
small that he is bound to be beaten off with heavy loss 
Montsuna believes that Takatsuna must inevitably 
A second messenger approaches with neivs that 
has already been beaten off- Tokimasa is coming ^ 

2«I 
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Moritsuna goes to make teady to receive his lord ^Ttus 
messenger, Ibuki Tota, provides some comic relief at this 
moment of tense emotion by bis miming of the battle ) 
Tokimasa arrives by the hanamtchi with his suite He cells 
Morttsuna that his brother has been killed He has brought 
Takatsuna’s head so that Moritsuna may identfy ic The 
head box is placed before Morttsuna How dreadful the task 
IS to him IS apparent from his face He cannot bring him 
self to uncover the head until urged roughly by Tokimasa 
Koshtro quietly opens the door of the inner room and watches 
the scene When Montsuna at last raises the lid of the box 
he sees the head and, crying out “ My father * ” draws his 
sword and commits suicide Montsuna replaces the lid of 
the head box without having seen the head Any thought 
that It might not be that of hiS brother is dispelled by 
Koshiro’s action He asks with a harshness bred of suffer 
mg why the boy has dune this now Koshiro answers that 
he only wished to live to see his father again Tokimasa 
again impatiently urges Montsuna to identify the head 
Slowly Montsuna lifts the lid once more and with closed eyes 
proceeds with the ricual cleansing of the head before identify 
mg It He cannot bear to open hiseyes and see his brother’s 
face At last he forces himself to look. This is the great 
moment in the play and the actor should, m complete silence, 
portray the following seven emotions — 1) grief and revu! 
Sion at the duty imposed upon him, 2) amazement at dis 
covering that the head is not his brother’s 5) mystification, 
4) joy that his brother is not dead, 5) speculation as to why 
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Biiko VI who included it among his ‘ Ten Favourites 
The story is based on an inadent in a well Lnown novel, Fnt 
IVomtn m Loie, by the scvmtecnth century novelist Saikabi 

Argument: O Natsu is a spoiled and beautiful young 
girl whose parents have denied her nothing She considers 
she may do just as she pleases even m die matter ofehoos 
ing a husband She falls in love with an elegant young 
ne’er do well from Osaka, a former samurai, called Seijuro, 
famous for his success wtdi the courtesans of Shimmachi 
He persuades her to rifle her father’s strong box and tun 
away with him The two are arrested , Seijuro iS charged 
with enticement and theft, and executed O Natsu goes tnad 
with horror and grief 

The dance shows O Natsu wandering through the autumn 
rice fields perpetually seeking her dead lover She carries 
a pilgrim’s banner and has a great bunch of prayar papers 
tucked into her obi These papers arc twisted so that when 
she flings them into the air they float like grass seeds m 
BUtutnn Four children come upon her and tease her wiih 
heartless innocence, making her think that Seijuro i» at hand 
She meets a drunken horse dealer whom she mistake* fot 
beloved, but he runs away terrified when he realizes she is 
mad Weary with her search, she falls asleep and wakes in 
the half light of evening to see two eld pilgrims praying 
before a neighbouring shrine She hastens to them, peering 
beneath their wide straw hats to see whether either of them 
IS Seijuro The old people go off indignantly, leaving O 
Natsu, who has already forgotten their existence, gazing 
down the twilit road, convinced that at last she really sees 
her lover approaching 


osm m FUSUMA koi no Aurrsucoro, com- 

monly called OshuloTt Shotagoto —NtgaK/aaccompaniment 
The ojfcidon, love bird or mandarin duck, is regarded m 
Japan as the symbol of conjugal devotion If the bird loses 
us mate, it is said to pine away, never seeking an,Jther 
In the days when the Genji and Heike strove for power, 
there lived two noble youths, Kawazu Saburo Sukeyasu 
and Matano Goro Kagehisa, who lov ed die same lady, the 
beautiful courtesan Kisagawa. Sukeyasu belonged to the 
Genji, Kagehisa to the Heike faction Kisagtwa favoured 
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SAIKAKU GONIN ONNA [Satkaku^s Ftre Women) 
Shosagoto — Scenes from a feioous novel by a writer of 
the late seventeenth century, ll»ra Sailcalcu Toi^»#dC« and 
nagauta accompaniment The book appeared m 1683 and 
a quarter of a century later it was still so popular that at 
least two of the stones it contained were elaborated and 
dramatized by femous playwrights O San and Moemon m 
spired Chikamatsu Monzaemon to write hts great puppet 
play Koi Hakke Hashiragoyomt {The Almanack of Love) which 
IS still frequently performed both by the puppets and on the 
stage (see page 188) O Shuht and Ktchtza was dramatized 
by Chikamaesu’s rival, Ki no Kaion, under the title O Shtdn, 
the Greengrocer’s Dau^ter and ts also still popular 

Each scene is only a fragment They are, in fact, a series 
of dances in contrasting styles fitted into frames already famil¬ 
iar to the audience 

Sc. I. O Natsu and Seizure (compare O Natfu on page 
24s) Seijuro is a handsome young clerk from Osaka 
travelling on business for his firm O Natsu, the younger 
sister of one of Kis clients, thinks him a coxcomb and declares 
her dislike for that sort of efieminate beauty in a man Her 
old nurse, to tease her, tells her what a successful lovee Sei 
juro IS and how all the courtesans of Osaka write him love- 
letters O Natsu begins to see Setjuro in a new light 

The dance represents O Natsu’s wooing of Setjuco It 
is a sophisticated dance m the amorous Osa^ style to which 
the inversion of the male and female roles adds piquancy 
Seijuro IS not slow in responding to O Natsu’s attentions, 
but they are interrupted by the old nurse calling her charge 
Here also it is the gitl who takes the imtiative. Holding 
Seijuro by the hand she leads him away down the hanannchi 
with the gesture used as a nde by a lover leading his mis 
tress The nurse appears still callmg O Natsu and searches 
for them m vain 

Sc. 2. O Shteht and Kschiza The style of this dance is 
m marked contrast to the previous one It has about it a 
feeling of youthful innocence It is winter and the roofs and 
trees are laden with snow A stndling tnusiaan, disguised 
w.a-Sfraiv ttavellin^hat.. pauses before a prosperous looking 
house and begins to play A window opens and O Shichi, 
the greengrocer’s pretty daughter, looks out. 

The musiaan removes his hat and she sees with joy that 
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it is Kichiza, a page at the KiAijo Temple. They became 
acquainted when O Shicht and her family were forced to take 
refuge in the temple after thrir house burned down. They 
felt in love, but she feared that he had forgotten her. 

Closing the window, O Shichi hurries out to her lover, 
and they reaffirm their vows. They are interrupted by her 
father calling her name. Sadly she leaves Kichiza, who just 
as sadly takes up his disguise and tears himself away. Stand¬ 
ing in the doorway, O Shichi rvatches his figure till she can 
see it no longer. 

Sc. 3. O Sen and the Cask-maker. A comedy perfomed 
in the maruier of the kyo^n of the Noh theatre. Two women 
servants employed by a maltster in Osaka are on a pilgrimage 
to the Ise shrine. O Sen is young and comely. Kosen is 
old and staid and keeps a sharp eye on her companion. They 
have met a young cask-maker, Shosuke, and he and O Sen 
have fallen in love. 

O Sen has another suitor, a servant in her master’s bouse, 
called Kyushicht. She does not favour him at all and was 
glad to escape from his attentions. To their dismay, Kyu- 
shichi turns up unexpectedly just as they are approaching 
Ise. He believes O Sen caimot really dislike such a fine 
fellow as himself and dances vaingloriously before her. He 
repeatedly makes advances to her, but is always foiled by 
Kosen, who knows, of course, where the girl’s affiraions lie. 
While Kosen and Kyushichi are involved in what is practi¬ 
cally a fight, watched and assisted by a crowd of passers-by, 
Shosuke and O Sen slip quietly away. Kyushi^, Kosen, 
and the others go offi holding onto each other in a comic 
follow-my-Ieader. 

Sc. 4. O San and Moemon. This is an elaborate piece of 
mime. It is an excellent vehicle for an accomplished actor 
for he is able to play the roles of both hero and heroine. 
O San is the wife of a wealthy maker of almanacks, picture- 
scrolls, and similar wares. She is distressed by her husband’s 
infidelities; he is even now trying to force his attentions on 
their maid, O Tama. She knows that O Tama is in love 
with her husband’s clerk Mocroon, although Moemon has 
never uken the slightest interest in her. 

O San, in a last effort to win back her husband’s affoedons, 
one night persuades O Tama to exchange sleeping places. 
Her husband is out drinking and, when he rerums, O San 
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suspects that he will go and pester O Tama O Tama con 
scats ajid lays out the bedding behind a screen in het usual 
corner She helps her mistress to bed and then takes ofFher 
apron as if she were going to bed herself She remembers 
in time and goes off to het mistress s room but leaves the 
apron on the floor O San lies waiting After a while she 
falls asleep Meanwhile Moemon who was been having 
twinges of conscience about O Tama s devotion makes up 
his mind to go to her In the darkness he creeps to her 
sleeping place and finding her apron on the floor, is sure 
that she has gone to bed He stretches out his hand behind 
the screen and whispers “ O Tama' ” A hand catches his 
He does not notice that it is smoother and slenderer than 
O Tama’s hand 

Sc. 5 O Man and GtngoBei This is a popular xy^ of 
nostalgic dance drama O Man is the prototype of the loyal, 
selfsacriflcing woman, Gengobei of the man who has 
brought his misfortunes upon himself It is typical that 
Gengobei, a samurai by birth, although he is now compelled 
to earn his living as a strolling player, scorns to take the 
first and most obvious step towarcu disguising himself, that 
of discarding his long sword The ronin turned actoc was a 
common feature of Saikaku’s age and several of the great 
acting families today trace their descent from a romn ancestor 

Gengobei passionately loved a beautiful boy whose sudden 
death plunged him into despair Because of the scandal, he 
was disinherited by his family His betrothed, O Man 
feared that he would lake h»s life Since he would not look 
at a woman she disguised herself as a boy and was able to 
comfort him and win his love 

At the time of the cherry viewing at Kagoshima, O Man 
and Gengobei, now strolling players, arrive, hoping to profit 
by the holiday mood of the crowd O Man, in boy’s clothes, 
carries Gengobei’s short sword at her belt and a spear such 
as is used in certain dances A young samurai in the crowd 
throws her some money Gengobei recognizes him as San- 
gobei, a former friend He is filled with shame that anyone 
who knew him. then should see him now O Man comforts 
him, she does not care how many old acquaintances she 
meets so long as she and he are together Gengobei, still 
mote shamed by O Man’s loyalty and devotion, makes an 
effort to throw off his bitter mood and each m turn dances 
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to entertain the crowd. Sangobei returns and shows Gcngobei 
th.9t he is still his friend- A crowd of young people surround 
the three of ihern, crying out for a general dance, which is 
performed by the whole company. 


SANNIN KJCHIZA KURU1VA NO HATSUGAI 
{ThneMen CalledKichiza), commor.ly called Sanrtin Kieh'tza, 
Sevamono. — Written by Kawawke Molcuami for the actor 
Ichikawa Kodanji IV. Firstperformed in I860. Like many 
of Mokuami’s plots, the original play, in seven acts, con¬ 
sisted of two stories loosely linked together. One story, that 
of a wealthy lumber-merchant called Kiya Bunri and his love 
for the courtesan Hitoe, is based on a popular novel of the 
period. The other concerns three bandits, of the type Moku- 
ami loved to portray, whoallbear the nameof Kicmaa. Only 
this second plot is pafonned nowadays. 

The theme of the play may be described as "honour 
among thieves,” for the three Kichtza, who have sworn 
blood-brotherhood, have one redeeming characteristic — 
loyalty to each other. Because of this, m spite of the crimes 
they commit, the playwright allows them to escape the public 
executioner and die a mote honourable death. The three 
Kiehia are: Osho Kichiza,a priest; Ojo Kichiza, a young 
pickpocket who because of his girlish appearance often dis¬ 
guises himself as a wom3n;andOboKi^iza,a ronin. The 
story has a moral: the evil which the same sum of money 
can cause if wrongfully acquired. 

Act I 

By Ae Sumida Rirer, Edo. Sojuro, a clerk employed by 
the lumber-merchant ^ya Diinti, is in love with a young 
courtesan, Otose. One night when he visited her he had 
with him a hundred jyo belonging to his master. He thought¬ 
lessly left this large sum behind in the girl’s room. 

When the curtain is drawn, Otose is searching for Sojuro, 
intending to renim the hundred ryo to him. She has come 
to this place because it was here that they met the nighr 
before. She sees another woman approaching. This is Ojo 
Kichiza in disguise. He discovers that the girl has money 
on her and robs her, knocking her out tn the struggle. He 
throws her unconscious body into the river. 

This scene is observed by die rowin, Obo Kichiza. N« 
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realizing that he has to deal with a young man, he attempts 
to gam possession of the money Ojo Kichiza produces a 
serviceable sword from his woman s clothes and they fight 
Osho Kichiza, the priest, who happens to be passing hears 
the clash of steel and hurries to intervene He cakes charge 
of the purse and persuades the other two that it will be more 
profitable for all three to go into partnership The fact that 
they all bear the same name shows that their meeting has 
been decreed by fate The three Kichiza swear blood 
brotherhood 

Act II 

Danshtchii house in Shmyoshtnara Otase is rescued from 
the river and carried to a neighbouring house belonging to 
Danshicht] the father of Osho Kichiza Here also is bt'night 
the unconscious body of Sojuro, who has tried to droivn 
himself rather than confess he has lost the hundred ryo Both 
recover, but their joy at being teumted ts turned to dismay 
when they learn that they ate brother and sister, Danshichi's 
children, abandoned m babyhood at a time when their 
father’s fortunes were low 

Osho Kichiza, who is, of course, their elder brother, comes 
secretly to hts father’s house He has recently been having 
tv-mges of eonsaetvee about Kis neglect of the old man and 
he now brings him the self same hundred ryo as a gdt. 
Danshichi, who suspects that hts ne’er do well son has not 
come by it honestly, tefuscs to accept it Neither father nor 
son will touch the money and it is left lying on the floor when 
Osho Kichiza leaves An apprentice, Kamiya Takebe, sees 
and steals it- Danshichi, catching him m the aa, pursues 
him out of the house TTie sAzge Ttvolvts 

Danshichi succeeds m overufcmg Takebe and recovering 
the money As he is returning home, he meets Obo Kichiza, 
who, not knowing he ts the father of his confederate, robs 
and murders the old man It should here be mentioned 
that Obo Kichiza, though a ronm, nevertheless considers 
himself bound in fidelity to his former lord It is indeed on 
account of his lord that he hat nimed bandit He at once 
carries the money to his master, who is m great need of it 
Act III 

The Ktehijotn Temple The pohee are clove on the heels 
of 0;o Kichiza and Obo Kichiza, who come to the temple 
to ask Osho Kidiiza’s help He hides them 
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Sojuro and Otose come to see OsKo Kichiza and tell him 
of DansKichi’s murder. TTiey beg him to avenge their father 
and add that, because of the terrible sin they have committed, 
they intend to commit suicide. Osho Kichiza says there may 
be a better way of making expiation. He realizes that the 

G lice have surrounded the temple and he and his friends 
ve small hope of escape. He persuades bis brother and 
sister to allow themselves to be killed and then presents their 
heads to the police, saying they are those of the two notorious 
thieves for whom they are searching. The police, however, 
discover the imposture before the three Kichiza can make 
their escape. The rtiige rerolyet. 

Outside the temple is a fire-watcher’s tower. At its foot 
the three Kichiza stand at bay. They beat off their immediate 
attackers, and Ojo Kichiza, in an attempt to create a diver¬ 
sion, climbs the ladder and beats the alarm drtim. They 
hope to escape in the confusion, but the police are on the 
watch and close in on them again. In order to escape a 
felon’s death, the blood-brothets, true to their oath, kill each 
other. 

SATOMOYO AZAm iVO IROmJh commonly called 
lz<iyci Seishin. Setamono. —Wtitteo by Kawatake MokuamL 
First performed in 1895. The kijomoto music in the first 
act is by Tayu Enju and is very famous. The original play 
ivas in four acts, of which two are still performed. 

Act I 

The Hyapponhit (Di'te q/* Ae Hundred Posts) by the Inase 
River. Izayoi, a courtesan of the Ogip, a house in the li¬ 
censed quarter, comes down the banimiSi. She looks anx¬ 
iously behind her (for she has tun away horn her emploj ers) 
and then towards the walls of the Gokurakuji, which can be 
seen in the distance among the trees. She explains how some 
time before she fell in love wdth a young priest of this temple, 
Seishin, who returned her love. They met in secret, but 
one day the temple authorities discoiered the a&ir, and, 
sinccSctshinhad violated his vows, he was expelled. Deeply 
troubled by the shame and sorrow she has brought upon him, 
Izayoi is searching everywhere for her lover. 

While Iza)-oi is tr)nng to repair a broken sandal, Seishin 
enters from the opposite direction. He walks with downcast 
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eyes and his head is covered, for since his expulsion from 
the temple he dice no longer shave hts head and hi* hair is 
only partly grown. Izayoi runs to him and tries to c3tch his 
sleeve But Seishin wards her off keeping his e^cs averted 
When Izayoi begs him to show her a little lenderness, 
he tells her he is determined to redeem himself He intends 
to live a life of austerity and to becomes a novice some 
temple in far away Kyoto tvhere he is not known I^ayoi 
pleads with him reminding him of their love (Th'ss^ne 
IS mimed to hyomoto music ) At last Seishin can re**** her 
no longer and responds to her entreaties Ixayoi ttfH* him 
their only hope of happiness is to commit suicide s® *hat 
they may be born together to a new life ViTaen Seishin 
hesitates, she attempts to throw herself in the river Scishm 
stops her and, overcome by her devotion, promise# 
vMua her They make their preparations, purify thernselvts, 
repeat the appropriate prayers, and go down to the hank of 
\ot.V«ao'*»alhtTnst\NtsaT.,\kv\va 
stones The stage rrvofves 

/f stretch of the nwer A boat is moored in midstream 
and in it sics fishing Gy akuren, a poet, attended by a servant 
Hii net IS spread ovee the side and, Byakuren is smoking 
and enjoying the evening coed when he becomes aw’S^e that 
something is caught m ine net He and his man lisnl it m 
andfindlzayoi, unconscious, entangled in us meshes They 
revive her and she immediately tries to fling herself into the 
water again Byakuren prevents her, saying the fateS do not 
intend ner to die tonight He tells his servant to make for 
the shore at once for the girl will catch cold m her wet 
kimono As they arc poled away, he makes a caustic c®ni 
ment on the excellence of their catch. 

Act II 

^nolier part of ifie Hyapponlin Seishin genuinely meant 
to die with his love, but once in the water, his skiH ®s a 
swimmer and his lack of moral fibre (which is the key t® 
hts character) make it impossible for him to drown Almost 
without knowing what he has done, he finds himself ®nce 
more on the bank He is filled mth shame at his own cow 
ardice and tries once more to throw himself into the water, 
but cannot do it He makes the excuse tliat he hears someone 
coming and to his relief he does, in faa, catch sight of a 
boy approaching in the distance The boy comes dO'vn the 
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kansmtchi and pauses. There follows a passage of the rhyth* 
mic prose for which the playwright is famous (see page 429). 
It IS spoken alternately by the two characters, each of whom 
IS unaware cf what the other is saying, Seishin flagelatcs 
himself for his indecision and mourns for Izayui, who may 
already have found another companion on the road of death. 
The boy, Kiozuka Motome^ says that he is a temple page. 
He has a sister who, to assist her parents, has become a 
courtesan. His father has just heard that a priest who was 
kind to his sister is now disgraced because of his association 
with a woman of the licensed quarter. He has therefore 
colleaed all the money on which he can lay his hands and 
has sent Motome to £nd the priest and give it him. 

As Motome comes towards Seishin, he is suddenly taken 
with a violent cramp in the stomach. Seishin hurries to help 
him and, while rubbing his stomach, feels the bag of money 
m the boy’s belt. When Motome is recovered, Seishin asks 
him whether he has not a Urge sum of money on him. 
Motome admits that he has fifty lyo which he is carrying to 
someone in great need. Seishin helps him to his feet aad 
sets him on his ivay. But as he wattes him go, desire to 
get possession of the money takes hold of him. With such 
a sum he could buy many services of intercession for the 
repose of Izayoi’s soul; surely the money could be put to no 
better use. He runs after the boy and drags him back, say¬ 
ing he only wants the money as a loan. Motome protests 
and refuses to surrender it. They fight and Seishin snatches 
the bag from the lad’s bosom. In the ensuing scufHe he finds 
to his horror that he has strangled him with the purse-string 
which was round his neck. Scishin’s first instinct is profound 
tcinorsc. He replaces the bag of money, lays out the body 
and says prayers for his viaim’s spirit. The only expiation 
he can make is to die, and, uking the boy’s sword he pre¬ 
pares to commit seppuku. But again he has not the courage 
to kill himself. Faintly he hears the laughter of a company 
of merry-makers in a neighbouring garden. From behind the 
clouds the moon appears. Seishin lifts Kis head and Kis 
face is seen to liave changed. Since he cannot take the hon¬ 
ourable wiy out, he will give himself up to evil. “There 
is no one but the moon ana I who know of this murder. Why 
should I let my conscience malu life a burden to me, when 
I might be as carefree as those i^iose laughter I hear?” 
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The clouds blot out the moon and ram begins to fall 
Seishin tips Motome’s body uncttemomously into the river 
and is about to make off when a group of people approach 
with a lighted lantern They are Byaloiren with Izayoi and 
his servant Seishin kicks the lantern from the servant s hand 
and, never realizing how close he is to his love, makes his 
escape as the curtain is drawn (This last scene is mimed in 
the style called sewa damman ) 

(Seishm turned bandit and took the name of Seikichi no 
Omazami, the Thistle Izayoi escaped from Byakuren, ii'ho 
wished to make her his mistress, and became a nun m order 
to pray for her lover’s soul She went un pilgrimage to 
Hakone and there met Seishin This time it was his turn 
to persuade her to abandon the religious life Her love for 
him was such that she followed him and became his con 
federate m crime They attempted to blackmail Byakuren 
only to discover that he was Odera Shohei, the head of a 
notorious band of thieves Seishin and he found that they 
were, after all, brothers, but this did not prevent Shohei from 
gleefully telling the lovees that the boy Motume, whom Set 
shin murdered, was Izayoi’s brother Filled with remorse, 
Seishin and Izayoi repented of their wickedness and corn 
mined double suicide, this tune successfully Shohei was 
finally arrested and executed } 

SESSHU GAPPO GA TSUJI fGkppo and His Daughlft 
Tsuji) Sevamono — Wntten for the puppets by Suga Sen 
shu in 1773 Later adapted for the I^buki The play has 
always been contentious and was mdeed banned as late as 
1937 on the grounds that a stepmother’s love for her stepson 
was immoral There are two interpretations the first, that 
the heroine’s love for her stepson is nothmg more than a 
ruse to save his life , the second, that the heroine’s love for 
her stepson is genuine, but her motherly duty prevails over 
her affections 

Gappo, the samurai, has retired to become a priest His 
wife O Toku accompanies him into the country. His 
daughter O Tsuji has *beenn»an\ecl to'Fujiwara'Wichitoshi 
Tafcayasu, a local magnate, and is now known as Tamate 
Gozen She has two stepsons, Shuntokumaru, son of her 
husband’s first wife and heir to the title and property, and 
2M 
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an elder half-brother, Jiromaru, bom out of wedlock, but 
adopted into the family. Jitomaru plans to kill Shuntoku- 
maru and so succeed to the inheritance. O Tsujt is only 
nineteen and has feUen in love with Shuntokumaru. A scan¬ 
dal IS caused when O Tsuji, apparently out of jealousy of 
Shuntokumaru’s fiancee, Asaka-hime, gives Shuntokumaru 
a poisonous concoction of wine and abalone juice which 
causes a loathsome leprosy to break out on his face. Dis¬ 
figured, he flees with his fiancee to Gappo’s retreat in the 
country. 

The action takes place in Gappo’s house. 

Argument: As the curuin is drawn, Gappo and O 
Toku ate discovered offering prayers for their dead daughter, 
since, having disgraced herself, she is dead to them. While 
they are thus engaged O Tsuji arrives at the outer gate and 
calls softly to her mother. Gappo hears and is startled, hut 
seeing that O Toku has notheard, ignores the call. O Tsuji 
calls again and this time her mother hears. She tries to go 
to the gate, but Gappo stops her. He reminds her of O 
Tsujt’s misconduct and suggests that she muse already be 
dead, that it is an evil spirit, a fox, a badger, or even her 
ghost at the door. O Toku nevertheless tries to admit O 
Tsujt and Gappo warns her that, if O Tsuji is allowed in¬ 
side, he will have to kill her. O Tsuji pleads through the 
gate, saying that she has a reason which she may not disclose 
before others, Gappo relents, on the fiaion that it is only 
O Tsuji’s ghost and can do no harm. 

Mother and daughter ate joyfully reunited. O Toku asks 
whether the reports of O Tsuji’s misconduct are true. To 
her surprise, O Tsuji confesses her love for Shuntokumaru 
in lyrical terms. Her mother is revolted and Gappo goes 
off to find his sword. On his return he reminds O Tsuji 
of his own virtuous career and his mdebcedness to her hus¬ 
band. Even if O Tsuji is in love, her duty requires her to 
suppress her passion. Yet she dares to ask to be married 
to Shuntokumam. Gappo has no alternative but to kill her 
himself. O Toku stays his hand by suggesting that nothing 
will be gained by O Tsuji’s death. It is Gappo’s duty ro 
persuade his d.aughter to become a nun. O Tsuji declares 
that she would much prefer to become a courtesan and so 
captivate Shuntokumaru with her beauty and her finery. Her 
father again makes to kill her, but O Toku holds him off, 
257 
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by promising to persuade O Tsuj* to give up her love Gap- 
po retires and the two women go into the dressing room 
Irihei) a fooctnan loyal to his young mistress arrives at 
the gate and finds one of O Tsuji's sandals there He hides 
himself m case he is needed 

Shuntohumaru and Asaka hime enter He believes that, 
if O Tsuji sees him now, blind and disfigured, she will forget 
her passion for him At that moment, Kis stepmother rushes 
into the room and embraces him He strives, unsuccessfully, 
to disentangle himself O Tsuji tells him that she it is who 
gave him the poisoned wine so that he should become hide 
ous to sec ana Asaka hime should reject him She makes 
amorous advances to him He is homfied Asaka hime loses 
her temper and upbraids her Inhei enters and pleads with 
her to behave fittingly O Tsuji persists m her declarations 
of love Gappo hurries m and stabs her in the side 
O Tsuji begs leave, before she dies, lo explain the reason 
for Her behaviour She discloses the plot Jiromaru has made 
with Tsuboi Heima to kill the rightful heir She has 
made love to Shuntokumaru only to drive him from hit 
father’s house and to safety Gappo questions her closely 
Why did she not reveal the plot to her husband ^ She an 
swers that then her husband would have ordered Jiromaru 
to commit suicide After all, he too is her stepson “lhave 
tried to save both my stepsons at the risk of my life I am 
their mother ” Why, then, has she pursued Shuntokumaru 
even after he has fled from his &tlu:c’s house ^ “ If I had 
not seen him again, throughout all his life he could not he 
cured of his affliaion ” She then discloses that she has the 
antidote for his illness Leprosy caused by poison can be 
cured if the patient drinks the life blood from the liter of 
a woman born at the hour, on the day, and in the month- 
of the year oftheTiger,ptovidedKedtinksufrotn the vessel 
in which the poison has been administered She herself 
was born at the specified time and she now produces the 
abalone shell she herself used for the poisoned wine Her 
father and Asaka hime beg her forgiveness Irihei bemoans 
her ill luck. Neither Gappo not Itihti has the courage to 
perform the last office for O Tsuji, she herself drives the 
sword in deeper and catches the blood in the shell Gappo 
tells his beads and strikes the prayer bell Shuntokumaru 
respectfully drinks the blood and is suddenly restored to 
>■ 23$ 
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health. Everyone rejoices and O Tsuji dies without regret, 
saying, “Tomorrow I shall sec the moon from the lotus 
flowers of heaven.” 


SHIBARAKU (IVait a Moment). Juhachiban. — Probahly 
the flnest example of the aragoto style, this play was first 
staged by Ichikawa Danjuro I m 1697. The essential idea 
is the dramatic exploitation of the deus ex macbind — a tense 
situation is resolved by the unexpected appearance of a new 
character who by sheer weight of personality overcomes the 
powers of evil which ate temporarily in the ascendant. One 
simple early version tells of a person of high rank set upon 
by rogues and rescued at the eleventh hour by a valorous 
stranger. This theme saw many elaborations before the play 
reached its present form, and these changes explain some of 
the curious features of today’s version — the mysterious 
ledger, the sword called the “Thunderer,” and even the 
manner of the hero’s entry. The story is complicated and 
now only of secondary importance. The main interest today 
lies in the play's association with the kaomtse (“face-show* 
ing ”) ceremonies and its many allusions to theatrical 
customs and traditions. Some attempt will be made here 
to indicate where these esoteric subtleties occur. 

Argument: The scene represents the precincts of the 
Tsutugaoka Hachiman Shrine at Kamakura. Kiyohara no 
Takehira, an ambitious and evil lord, has succeeded in 
contriving the disgrace of Minamoto no Yoriyoshi, gov¬ 
ernor of the eastern provinces, by stealing his seals of office. 
The theft has also encompassed the disinheritance of Yori- 
yoshi’s son, Yoshitsuna, who had the safe-keeping of the 
seals. Takehira, moreover, desires Yoshitsuna’s betrothed, 
Katsura-nO'Xnae. Judging the time ripe for the fruition of 
all his plans, he proposes to announce publicly his assump¬ 
tion of power at a ceremony of dedication when he will offrr 
a precious sword to the temple. Swh an act without Imp>e- 
tial sanction amounts to hign treason, and, indeed, Takchi- 
ra s ambitions do not stop at the eastern provinces; he is 
one of the megalomaniacs of the Kabuki stage. He does 
not know, however, that he is himself spied upon by his 
chief lady-in-wairing, Teruha, who is the cousin of the hero 
of the play, Kamakura no Gongoro Kagemasa. 

239 
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To the sound of kafftra music* servants with feathered 
spears announce that it is the kaomtse month (November) 
Some samurai enter and con^^rulate themselves on serving 
such a master as TaLchira A second group enters with 
Yoshitsuna and Katsura no>mac Yoshitsuna has presented 
a ledger to the temple, but Talcehira has seen fit to tjucstion 
his right to do so and will examine the case personally 
Yoshitsuna, as a loyal subject of the Emperor, cannot under 
stand why his offering made in good faith for the prosperity 
of the nation should have been removed from the shrine 
He and his brother Yoshtsato, protest The samurai 
retort that from now on Takehira will call the tune m Ka 
makura Yoshitsuna had better stay in his shop With his 
ledger as all good shopkeepers should Thereupon, a 
quarrel breaks out 

Takehira arrives as the singers chant a triumph song 
(lifted from a Chinese poem and not entirely appropfiatc to 
the season) His crciture, Togane Tare, carries the ledger, 
and servants bear m take, plum blossom and other conpu 
ulatory emblems He announces that, pending the Imperial 
assent, he will today mark his assumption of power by 
dedicating the sword called the “Thunderer” to the temple 
A priest makes a comic good luck speech, and take is served. 
Takehira orders everyone to swear allegiance to him 
Yoshitsuna and Yoshtsato refuse and charge him with 
treason. Takehira rells Yoshitsuna that his hatred for his 
father descends to him, but, if he will give up IC-tsUra no 
mac and acknowledge his suzerainty, he will find favour 
even with Takehira Yoshitsuna and Katsura no mao flatly 
refuse and make to leave for Kyoto to report to the Emperor 
They are obstructed by the retainers who clamour to kill 
them Teruha points out diat die shrine must not be defiled 
but she IS overruled by Takehira who orders his henchman, 
Narita Goro, to be fetched to execute them Goto enters 
by the hanamtchi and kagura music is played as he prepares 
himself The other retainers perform a haradasht ('• belly 
showing ’ dance) Takehira drinks 

A voice IS heard shouting “Shibataku—wait a moment 
from the back of the audience Takehira pays no attention 
and urges his men to hurry Goro says the voice sends cold 
shivers down his spine The retainers ask each other who 
the newcomer can be and confusion reigns (This nvadent 
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has its origin in a quarrel on the stage between Ichikawa 
Danjufo II and Yamanafca Hetkuro. Heifcuro, out of 
jealousy, tried to spoil Danjuro's entry by not taking his 
cue and Danjuro kept shouting “Shibaraku” from the 
back of the theatre until he was red in the face with anger. 
The audience loved it and it has been played in this way 
ever since.) 

Kamakura no Gongoro Kagemasa enters to the approving 
comments of the smgers. He stops on the hammkhi and pro* 
claims his identity in the celebrated jen/u of which a render* 
ing IS given on page 457. Takehira recognizes Gongoro 
and asks the reason for his interference. Gongoro counters 
by questioning Takehira's removal of the ledger from the 
shrine and in an elaborate play of words shows that it is a 
particularly auspicious offering. Takehira angrily orders one 
of the priests to take away the ledger at once. Gongoro will 
not let mm pass, even when Teruha’s help is invoked. (She 
addresses him as " Naria*ya san,” the yapo of the Ichika* 
was, see page 396. If a Matsumoto plays the role, “ Korai* 
ya*san ” is, of course, substsmeed). Gongoro cuts a terrifying 
mie at her. Two retainers fare no better. When eight 
servants make an attempt, he threatens to tie tails on them 
and use them as kites {yakko Jako). A samurai attack is 
mounted by Goto, but Gongoro generously ofiers to come 
to them and ac last stalks onto the suge. They prepare to 
fight. Takehira asks him to restrain his youthful impetuos* 
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ity Gongoro ta^es Kim with treason They argue about 
the propriety of the sword offering Gongoro demands 
back Yonyoshi's seals of office Tcruha mtetvenes and 
hands the seals to YosKitsuna She offers the " Thunderer’ 
to Gongoro who presents K to Yoshvtsuna The young man 
can now be considered as reinstated and free to marry 
Xatsura no mae Hu friends dap their hands in congrarvla 
tion Takehira’s tetamcts do the same in defiance Tetuha 
reveals the double role she has been playing and warns 
Takehira that she knows all his secrets Takehira cries for 
vengeance, but his retainers are cowed by Gongoro Yoshi 
tsuna, Katsura no mae, his brother, and Teruha leave A 
group of soldiers tty to overpower Gongoro when he is off 
guard, but he draws his enormous sword and slices off all 
their heads at one blow Gongoro poses before the curtain 
and nulces his exit while saraSn (triumphal aragoio music) 
IS played 

SHIAIBAN UTAZAEMON {The StnUingmnstnrf Song 
Book), commonly called O Some HisamaOu Sevamono •— 
Weitten for the puppets by Chikamatsu Hanji (1725— 
1783) The theme has been used by various authors, but 
this version is the most famous The only act still 
performed is the third 

O Tsune is the widow of a well to do pawnbruhet in 
Osaka Since her husband s death she has competently 
carried on the business with the help of her two clerks, 
Kosulce and Hisamacsu. She has a lovely young daughter, 
O Some, who will inherit the shop in due course Hisa 
matsu, the younget of the two cleelu, is a handsome youth, 
still wearing his boy’s forelock He and O Some fall m 
love, and the match seems suitable m every way but Kosuke 
has designs on O Some’s dowry He is jealous of his 
young rival and, m order to be rid of Kim, makes it appear 
that Hisamacsu has stolen a considerable sum of money 
from his employer He also spreads slanderous rumours 
about the young couple 

There is another Complication in Hisamatsu’s life As 
a child he was betrothed to the daughter of an old friend of 
his father s When the parents of this girl, O Mltsu, died 
she was brought up by Hisamatsu’s parents so that the two 
363 
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children were like brother and sister. She continues to live 
at his home in Nozaki village, expecting him to return and 
marry her. Hisamatsu iruended to visit his parents, explain 
matters and ask O Mitsu to release him. He has not told 
O Some about O Mitsu, and, now that he is involved in a 
scandal, it is too late to do so. 

Act in 

Nozaki yilLige. Before the house of Kyusakxi, Htsamatm's 
father. It is just before Nev Year. When the curtain is 
drawn, O Mitsu is standing at the gate. A pair of strolling 
minstrels enter and try to sell her a new song, called “O 
Natsu and Seijuro “ (see page 248). She tells them she 
has no time for singing as her mother is ill. Finally she is 
persuaded to buy a copy. When the singers have gone, O 
Mitsu stands looking at the song and thinking of Hisama* 
tsu, to whom she expects to be married in the New Year. 
But her serenity is clouded by rumours which have reached 
her that Hisamatsu has fallen m love with an elegant town- 
bred beauty called O Some. 

Kosuke and Hisamatsu now approach the house. Kosuke 
asks for Kyusaku and is told that he is away. Kosuke says 
he will wait for his return and forces Hisamatsu through 
the gate with him. O Mitsu recognizes Hisamatsu and is 
overjoyed to see him. She bustles about, offering tea, but 
Kosuke roughly refuses it, saying he has not come to 
exchange courtesies. Hisamatsu has stolen 500 ryo from 
their mistress and that is why he has come to see his father. 
O Mitsu repeats chat thetr father is away. Kosuke refuses 
to believe her and loses his temper. He begins to bluster, 
saying that Hisamatsu has been making love to their mis¬ 
tress’ daughter and living above his station — as a result of 
which he stole the money which he was sent to collect from 
a client, subsritunng copper coins for the gold in the pvicket. 
O Mitsu begs Kosuke to lower his voice as their sick 
mother is in the next room, but Kosuke shouts that he 
wants to tell the whole world about His.imatsu's thieving. 
O Mitsu now explains that Kj-usaku has gone to offer New 
Year's geettings to Hlsamatsu'a emplo^-ec, Q Tsune, Ksa- 
sukc retorts that he knows that is a lie. If it were the case, 
they would have met the old man on the road. He tries to 
force K« way into the house, Hisamatsu does his best to 
stop him and a struggle ensues. 
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Greatly to O Mitsu’s rdief, KyusaLu suddenly returns 
He gives Kosuke a push and makes him fall Kosuke is 
angrier than ever, but Kyusakti asks him how “ an old man 
like myself” could possibly have knocked him down He 
explains that, hearing of theif arrival he has returned home 
He offers hospitality to Kosuke, who shouts out his accusa 
irons against Hisamatsu and claims that, as his father, 
Kyusaku ts responsible If be does not refund the money, 
Kosuke will call the police Kyusaku tells him to calm 
down and discuss the matter over a meal When Kosuke 
refuses, Kyusaku takes a package from his bosom and offers 
It to him To Kosuke’s astomshment it contains the 
required sum of money Kyusaku bids the clerk take it and 
be off He has been slandering Hisamatsu at the top of his 
voice m his own vi|l*ge and he i$ lucky to escape without 
a drubbing Kosuke leaves, muttering ‘‘I hope this 
money won’t turn into hogs on she way home ’ ” 

Hisamatsu asks his father m amaaement bow he come* 
to have so Urge a sum of money Kyusaku says it was 
something he put by for hts ^ildren’s marriage He was 
on his way to ask O Tsune to release Hisamatsu, as he is 
needed at home As things have turned out, that is no 
longer necessary The best thing will be to hold the mat 
riage ceremony that very evening, as it is an auspicious day 
Hisamatsu asks m obvious embarrassment whether his father 
really intends him to marry O Mitsu while he is under a 
cloud Kyusaku says that, if O Mitsu has no objection, he 
sees no difficulty Since he himself intends to take religious 
vows as soon as they ate matned, so far as he is concetned, 
the sooner everything is settled the better They have New 
Year food and lake m the house, everything is prepared 
He continues to make cheetful plans while Hisamatsu stands 
dumbfounded and O Mitsu is overcome with shyness He 
sends Hisamatsu off to see his sicfc mother, while O Mitsu 
prepares the meal (TSe act may begin here ) Left alone, 
O Mitsu IS blissfully happy She careftilly arranges her 
hair before her mirror and then neatly chops up the daikon 
(Japanese horse radish) for the coming feast 

While O Mitsu IS thus engaged, O Some, accompanied 
by her maid O Yoshi, comes down the hanamteht They 
are looking for Hisamaisu’s house and have been told that 
they will know it by die plum tree m the garden O Some 
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is anxious about Hisamatsu. When they have identified the 
house, she sends O Yoshi back to await her in the boat 
which has brought them, for she does not want a witness 
to the coming interview. O Some approaches the gate and 
calls. O Mitsu, annoyed at being disturbed, tells her shortly 
to come in, if she has business with anyone. O Some asks 
for Htsamatsu. O Mitsu looks up and sees the beauty and 
elegance of the caller. Staring at her she says roughly that 
she “ has never heard of such a person.” She tells O Some 
to be off. O Some thinks O Mitsu must be a stupid 
country servant and offers her a present of money, which 
she puts in a small incense'boz. O Micsu angrily Hings it 
to the ground. 

Kyusaku and Hisamatsu return. Kytisaku complains that 
all this excitement has given him a headache. He asks O 
Mitsu to massage his back and shoulders. He thinks an 
application of moxa. (a herb burnt on the skin to relieve 
rheumatism) would help him. Hisamatsu, who does not 
yet know that O Some has arrived, offers to massage his 
father while O Mitsu prepares the tteatment. O Mitsu first 
shuts the door in O Some’s face and puts a bundle of brush' 
wood against it, ostensibly to keep out the draught. She 
then goes to attend to the old man, who roars with pain as 
the moxa (to which, however, he attributes his hearty old 
age) IS applied. Hearing all this noise, O Some pushes 
open the door and peeps m. She is seen not only by O 
Mitsu but by Hisamatsu. O Mitsu is about to slam the 
door again when Kyusaku stops her, saying that she is 
shutting out all the light. He complains that Hisamatsu is 
not massaging him properly and crossly bids him pay atten' 
tion to what he is doing. Htsamatsu, speaking to his father, 
but intending his words for O Some, answers: ** I am pay¬ 
ing anention. This a bad time for not minding one’s own 
business.” His father cannot think what he means and 
accuses him of impertinence. O Mitsu says angrily that 
Htsamatsu must be til to behave so rudely to his father and 
to invite strange girls in smart clothes to the house. She 
would like, she says, to apply an e.xtra-largc maxa to Hisa- 
maisu to see whether that would cure him. She and 
Hisamatsu bicker, old Kyusaku having the worst of it as 
both pummel him to relieve dieir feelings. At last he has 
had enough of their ministrations and scolds them for 
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quactclUng tn this ttd(Cutous vray just before tbetr wedding 
He forcibly drags O Mitsu off into the inner room 
As soon as they are gone O Some runs into the house. 
She tells Hisamatsu. that she has come because of the letter 
he left for her It is all very well for him to say she must 
forget htm and marry her other suitor, Yamaaaya She 
cannot do >t and she will not give him up Hisamatsu 
answers that she should dunk of her mother O Some then 
accuses him of concealing his betrothal to O Mitsu. If he 
marries this other girl, she vnll lull herself As she says 
this, she draws a razor, but Hisamatsu caries her hand. 
Weeping, O Some asks him whether he has forgotten their 
vow to die together if they cannot marry Hisamatsu, over 
come by her devotion, swears he will die with her, if they 
can find no other way out of the dilemma As they sit sadly 
holding hands, Kyusaku, who has otTrheard the whole 
conversation, comes into the room He tells them he has 
something particular to say Turning to Hisamatsu, he tells 
him he is really the son or a samuni named Sagara Jocayit. 
Kyusaku’s sister was his nurse When his father fell on 
evil days, Kyusaku took charge of the child and, in due 
course, sent him to Osaka to learn a trade It was wrong 
of Hisamatsu to repay his employer’s kindness by making 
love to her daughter behind her back. It was even more 
wrong to steal his employer s money, which Kyusaku could 
only replace with great difficulty Kyusaku tells O Some 
that he and his wife have alwap looked forward joyfully to 
the time when Hisamatsu and O Mitsu would marry Now 
she has come between them and has beought soctow on his 
house He begs her not to malcx the last years of his old 
wife and himself miserable by holding Hisamatsu to his 
promise, but to renounce both the young man and her vow 
The lovers weep and can make no answer O Some at 
last sap she is prepared to give up Hisamatsu and marry 
her other suitor Hisamatsu, not to be outdone, undertakes 
to marry O Mitsu and make his parents happy But, un 
noticed by Kyusaku, the two look into each odier’s cps as 
they speak and make a secret vow Kyusaku then calls to 
O Mitsu, who enters wearing a formal bridal head dress 
Kyusaku remarks that, since no one else has any proper 
clothes for the wedding, she had better take it off He him 
self removes it and all see that O Mitsu has cut her hair 
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like a nun. She confesses she has heard the whole story and 
has guessed that, although O Some and Hisamatsu have 
outwardly consented to give up each other, they have really 
determined to die together. She has therefore renounced 
marriage and determined to become a nun. She opens her 
kimono beneath which she is wearing a white nun’s robe. 
Kyusaku, overcome wth sorrow, weeps bitterly. O Mitsu 
tries to comfort him, saying she never believed she would 
marry anyone like Hisamatsu. For a linie while she was able 
to deceive herself and be happy, but now it is all over. 

Cut to the heart, O Some asserts that it is all her fault. 
She attempts to commit suicide, but is prevented by Kyu¬ 
saku. Hisamatsu claims that, on the contrary, the blame is 
his. He also tries to take his life. Kyusaku stops him and 
declares, in exasperation, that, if no one will consider him, 
he w'lll kill himself. He is prevented by Hisamatsu and 
they all promise each other in tears to continue to live. 

Kyusaku remembers O Some’s mother and cells the girt 
she must go home to relieve the lady’s anxiety. As he 
speaks, O Tsune arrives tn person in a palanquin to fetch her 
daughter. She says she knows the whole story and thanks 
Kyusaku and O Mitsu for their generosity towards her child. 
She offers Kyusaku a cake-box, saying she has brought a 
gift for his sick wife. Kyusaku clumsily drops the box, and 
from it falls a packet of coins. He recognizes it as the 
money he gave to Kosuke. O Tsune explains that that afeir 
is now settled, and Hisamatsu is not to blame. She wishes 
to offer the money to the “ new nun " as a dowry. She 
invites Hisamatsu to return with O Some and herself to 
celebrate the New Year festival with them. Kyusaku, wish¬ 
ing to make some gift in return, offrrs O Tsune a branch of 
plum blossom in bud. She accepts it, trusting it is an omen 
that all will be well by the time the plum tree flowers. 
Since it would not be correct for O Some and Hisamatsu to 
travel in the same conveyance, she arranges to take her 
daughter home by boat and tells Hisamatsu to use her 
palanquin. He is reluctant to use so elegant a form of 
transport, but O Tsune kindly insists. The it/fe mohes. 

O Tsune and O Some leave, seen off by K)-usaku and 
Hisamatsu. O Mitsu v^wches them from the window and 
vvishes O Some ail happiness. Turning to her, Hisamatsu 
asks her pardon, adding that Ais must be fate against which 
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no one can fight O Mttsu tells him not to grieve Now 
that she is a nun, she has put away worldly passions She 
and Hisanxatsu say goodt^e O Tsunc and her daughter 
are rowed away while the chums sings a gay song m praise 
of the plum blossom Hisamacsu is carried away m the 
paUtwjuin while O Mvtsu and kyusaLu stand watching at 
the cottage door 

^Although this act ends happily, the kabuhi convention 
will not permit Hisam ilsu to go unpunished for his betrayal 
of O Mitsu, her sacrifice is in vain O Some and her lover 
are so much oppressed by the slanders spread about them 
by the vengeful Kosulce, from wttich they believe they can 
never cleat themselves, that they finally commit siucide 
together m the storehouse built as a sign of rejoicing at the 
time of her birth ) 

SHItUU TENNO AMtJIMA {The U*e SmaJe aiAms^i 
ma), commonly called Tenno Amtjsmj, or Katnijt, or ^ihei 
Se»amono — Perhaps the best and certainly the most 
popular of Chikamatsu Monzaemon’s masterpieces, this 
play was written for the chanter Masatayu, probably m 
1715, at any rate tn the last phase of Chilumatsu’s long 
career It has been extensively altered by adaptors All 
Chikamatsu's domestic plays are variants on the theme of 
the confiicc between duty and humanity, but it would be a 
mistake to think them all the same The situations vary 
little, but the dramatist’s real genius is revealed m the 
diversity of his charaaers Jihes, the hero of this play, is 
a mature businessman with a devoted wife and children 
He knows chat his attachment to Koharu is wrong and 
threatens to encompass his turn He makes the effort to 
pull himself out of the morass Curiously enough, it is his 
own wife who pushes him back into his predicament, 
motivated by pity for Koharu and die idea that Jihei, with 
a position to keep up, ought to be able to afford a mistress 
the same as anyone else From that point onwards, Jihei s 
doom IS sealed 

Act I 

The Kanasho Tea house m Shtnmachi, Osaka {Kanasho no 
Ba'j Serving maids are preparing for the day's guests A 
couttesan, Koito, asks vdierfiec lur friend Koharu of the 
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Kinokuniya has arrived. She is told that someone has been 
sent to fetch her and that orders have been given that special 
precautions be taken with regard to her. Presently Koharu 
enters, looking very downcast. Koito asks her anxiously 
whether she is in trouble about Kamiji-san (the paper 
merchant, i. e. Jihei). Koharu admits it and Koito begs her 
to do nothing rash, reminding her that she has already 
once unsuccessfully tried to commit suicide with Jihei. 
Koharu is evasive and Koito leaves her reluctantly. (The 
act often starts here.) 

Sangoro, Jihei’s apprentice, comes with a letter for 
Koharu, but, to her surprise, it is not ftom his master, but 
from O San, Jihei’s wife. Sangoro explains importantly 
that it is a secret letter about which his master knows noth¬ 
ing. Koharu reads it with many tears and finally, after 
repeated urgings, writes an answer. She hides her note in 
a charm-bag and, after some hinting on his part, gives 
Sangoro a tip. Alone once more, she bursts into bitter 
weeping and is so discovered by another courtesan, O Sugi, 
who, like Koito, asks whether there is more trouble about 
Jihei. Koharu answers indignamly that the story about 
herself and Jihei is a piece of malicious gossip put about 
by one of her clients, Tahci, and his ftienos. O Suei 
comments chat, although Tahet is unattractive, he is rich, 
and Koharu ought to consider herself lucky to be ransomed 
by him. Koharu exclaims that she would sooner keep 
company with an ox. Her words are overheard by Tahei 
and his friend 2^enroku who have just arrived at the house 
and now burst in, drunk and angry. Tahci threatens Ko¬ 
haru with all kinds of penalties when she is his wife. 
Zenroku makes a ribald speech about “ Waste-paper,” a$ 
he calls Jihei, poking fun at Koharu for taking an interest 
in a miserable shop-keeper, with a wife and two children 
hanging round his necl^ idio can never hope to scrape 
together enough money to ransom her. Tahei also j'eers at 
Jihei, saying that money is better than a handsome face and, 
if “Waste-paper” has bespoken Koharu for tonight, he will 
have him tnroivn out of the house as he intends to have 
Koharu to himself. O Sugi explains that tonight Koharu 
is engaged not to Jihei. but to a samurai client. Tahei 
ans^Trs that in that case he’ll throw out the samurai and 
sap scornfully of samurai in general “take away their 
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swords and what s left ^ ” He and Zcnroku start drinking 
Zenroku sings a rude song about Kamiya Jihn, TiKti 
accompanying him on a broom Presently Uiey see someone 
approaching the house, and, convinced that it must be JiKti 
they stagger out to intercept him Magoemon, Jihei’s 
brother, enters disguised as a samurai Tahei swaggers up 
to him shouting ' Pay me the money you owe meP’ He 
IS very disconcerted when he secs Magoemon’s two swotdl 
and beats a hasty retreat bowing respectfully (Foe brevity's 
sake, the whole Tahei episode may be omitted ) Magoemon 
enters the house and is immediately accosted by TasukCi 
the servant m charge of Koharu, who insists on seeing bis 
face O Sugi, m some confusion, explains that Kobaru's 
master requires them to make certain that any visitor is not 
Kamiji Jihei in disguise She makes the guest welcome, 
while Koharu, plunged in her own thoughts, pays no atcen 
Hon Magoemon tries to start a conversation with Koharu 
who only answers with lugubrious questions about the 
diflerent methods of committing suicide O Sugi, scandal 
ised, hurries Magoemon into the inner room to listen to 
some music, obliging Koharu to accompany him 

Jkhet comes along the hanamitht He has heard that 
Koharu is entertaining a samurai client, but he cannot keep 
away He stands by the window and sees Koharu’e shadox' 
on the thin paper door of the next room He longs to call 
to her, but the next moment he sees another shadow and 
hears a man’s voice He shrinks out of sight as Magoemon 
comes back into the outer room with Koharu, but he can 
hear their conversation through the open lattice Magoemon 
assumes a paternal atr and tries to dissuade Koharu from 
any thought of death, of&tmg her money to help her out of 
her difficulties Koharu confides to him that her master 
has forbidden her to see anything more of Jihei and thit, 
since Jihei is poor and cinnoc hope to ransom her, they 
have resolved to commit suiode together But, she admits, 
she does not really want to die and begs Magoemon to save 
her from her lover Jihet can hardly believe his ears He 
IS wild with rage and jealousy When Koharu rises and 
approaches the window he suddenly draws his sword and 
thrusts at her through the bars Koharu retreats unhurt, 
but Magoemon disarms Jihei and, semng his hands, lies 
them to the window bar Koharu has rccogniaed the sword 
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and begs Magoemon to let Jihei but Magocmon answers 
that it will do him no harm to cool his heels and talas 
Koharu back into the inner rnorrx, Jihei is left weeping with 
ftiry. At this moment Tahei and Zcnroku return, even 
drunker than before, ’ntey see Jihei and, after making 
quite sure that this time it is really he, demand the 20 ryo 
he owes, producing his note of hand. They try to drag him 
off to the police, but find he is tied up. They are delighted 
to find htm pilloried like a petty thief. They kick and beat 
him while a crowd gathers. Ma^emon comes suddenly 
from the house and flings Jihct’s tormentors roughly aside. 
He demands proof that Jihei is a “thief” and Tahei, 
humble and respectful before the samurai, produces the note 
of hand. Magoemon tears it up and pays the money, fling¬ 
ing it on the ground so that Tahei has to grovel to pick it 
up. He forces from him and Zenroku a statement that they 
have nothing further against Jihei and sends them slinking 
away, the sniggering crowd at their heels. 1' 

Magoemon frees Jihei and reveals who he is. He forces 
htm into the house. KoKaru is amazed to discover Mago- 
emon’s true identity. At the sight of her all Jihei’s fury 
returns. He abuses her fiercely, and is only prevented from 
kicking her by Magoemon, who tells him he was a fool to 
rrusr a courtesan and should rather kick himself. He reads 
Jihct a lecture on his family duties, warning him that his 
father-in-law is threacing to take hts wife home, if he does 
not mend his ways. Jihei bursts into tears and begs his 
brother’s forgiveness; he abuses Koharu for making him 
undutiftil. He quotes examples of her " devotion ” to him¬ 
self to prove her perfidy. When Tahei offered to ransom 
her, she begged to die with her lover and made all the 
preparations. He shouts “ Fox \ Badger 1 ” (Kitsunc 1 Ta- 
nula!) at her; he never wants to see her again. Magoemon 
reminds Jihei that he has so often said the same thing 
before that he wants something more concrete. Jihei, tvith 
some reluctance, produces from a charm bag a number of 
vows of love Written by Koharu on sacred paper. He con¬ 
fesses that he and Koharu exchanged one such written vow 

c\ cry month for the last three years, thirty in all. By re- 

ing hers to Koharu he irrevocably gives her up ant^' 
his brother to get from her those he himself 
he may bum them. Magoemon o&rs the papers' 
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goro carrying their daughter, O Sue. O San suckles the 
child while Sangoro tells her that her mother and Magoe- 
mon are on their way to calL O San rouses Jihei, who goes 
into his shop and pretends to be busy with his ledgers. He 
comes out iwth a preoccupied air to trelcome the visitors. 
They refuse refreshment (a sign that their errand is an un¬ 
pleasant one) and Magocmon declares that, despite Jihei’s 
renunciation of Koharu they now hear that he is after all 
planning to ransom her. Jihei denies it, but his mother-in- 
law insists that the rumour is all over the town. Her hus¬ 
band is determined to fetch O San back home before Jihei 
sells her to a tea-house to raise money. Jihei swears that it 
is not he but Tahei who ts ransoming Koharu. This relieves 
the tension. Jihei writes a sworn statement to the effect that 
he has broken with Koharu forever. His brother and 
mother-in-law leave satisfied. (Hie act may begin here.) 

Jihei creeps back under the quilt. Presently O San lifrs 
the cover from his face and finds that he is weeping bitterly. 
O San realizes that he cannot forget Koharu, but Jihei 
protests that he no longer loves her, saying she “has refused 
to die with me, and I have awakened from my three years' 
dream.” But he is humiliated that Tahei should triumph. 
His rival will net fail to slander him in every commercial 
house in town. O San, much upset, lets fall that she is 
sure Koharu will never allow Tahei to ransom her, she 
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watchman passes again. At last the light is extinguished and 
a moment later Koharu is smi^Iing to op>en the house door. 
The lovers’ fingers tremble so much that they hive difficulty 
in doing so. Jihei tenderly wraps FCoharu in his own coat 
and they set out on their journey. 

Act IV 

The Lovers’ Journey (hftchtyuh^. Jihei and Koharu appear 
on the hanamichi, uncermin which way to go. Sombre 
thoughts revolve in their minds — the inevitability of their 
fete, the shameful publicity of the morrow, the dark cold of 
the night, the shortness of their happiness compared with 
the eternity of their sorrow. Jihei tries to cheer Koharu with 
the thought that they will be together in their next life and 
the one after that and so on until they both reach Buddha- 
hood together. Dawn is breaking when they reach the 
Daicho Temple at Amijima. Koharu is fiill of remorse that 
she has broken her word to O San. Jihei reassures her; 
word came to him that O San has become a nun and there¬ 
fore IS no longer his wife. They stop near a sluice gate and 
Jihei asks Koharu for her sash. He fastens one end of it to 
the cross-bar of the gate, thinking sadly as he does so of his 
children. A crow aoaks in the uy. The temple bell tolls. 
They wipe the tears from their feces and repeat their last 

E rayers. Ac the last moment Jihei’s courage feiU. Urged 
y Koharu, he stabs her clumsily at first, but then to a 
finish. He lays the corpse out according to the rites and 
then, murmuring “Ichircn Tafcusho NamuAmida Buisu” 
(May we two come to rebirth together within the lotus — 
praise be to Amida Buddha) he hangs himself from the 
sluice gate. Fishermen find their bodies in the d3\vn. 

Act III (Alternate Version) 

(There exists an alternative version of Act HI which is 
also frequently played and is therefore summarized below. 
It follows Aa II without an interval and links up with the 
scene in which Gozaemon takes away his granddaughter. 
See note to Act II.) 

Katnijt Jthet’s house. After the departure of O San and 
her father, Koharu appears at the gate. She explains that 
she has come secretly, with die connivance of the mistress 
of the tea-house, to say good-bye because Tahei is going to 
ransom her. Kantaro runs to her thinking it is his mother. 
She tells Jihei she has overheard all that has just taken 
27S 
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place She praises O San’s unselfishness and hints that she 
intends to kill herself because of the sorrow she has caused 
her Jihei answers that he will die with her and so expiate 
his sin against his wife At dus moment Sangoro comes 
with sake cups, saying O San bade him do so, that they 
might make their marriage vows As there is no sake in the 
house, they will have to make do with water (this is the 
equivalent of preparation for death and JiKei and Kohani 
regard it as an omen ) They drink Gozaemon creeps up 
to the gate leading O Sue, dressed as a nun and leaves her 
there She is brought m and shows Jihei that there is writ 
ing on her white dress It is a message from O San saying 
that she saw Koharu hiding by the gate Because of Koha 
tu's devotion she wishes to give up Jihei and therefore she 
and O Sue have both become nuns She begs Koharu to 
be a good mother to Kanuro There is a further message 
on the dress from Gozaeroon begging Jihei's forgiveness for 
not returning to him a large sum of money whiA Jihei lent 
him secretly sue years ago (le was to conceal this loan that 
Jihei began to frequent the licensed quarter, pretending he 
had spent the money thete, and so met Koharu) Goaaemon 
writes chat Jihei will find 1)0 ryo, suiheient to ransom Ko 
ham, in the drawer from which O San’s clothes were taken 
Koharu and Jihei weep with joy and sorrow ntey are 
disturbed by the entrance of Tahei and Zenroku looking for 
Koharu They threaten to kill Jihci who, hastily sending 
Sangoro off with the children to his father m law’s house, 
draws his swoxd to defend himsdf In the struggle Tahei 
and Zenroku accidentally wound each other mortally and are 
finished off by Jihei Realizing that their happiness is now 
m any case compromised, Jihei and Koharu go hand in 
hand to seek death at the temple at Amijima ('Hus act may 
be followed by Act IV, the mtchtyttki } 


SHINKEI KASANE GA FUCHI (The Mmie Misims’ 
Ghasi) Sewamono —The^osi story is popular with Jap¬ 
anese audiences and it is customary to present one or two 
ghost plays during the hot summer months (the idea being 
diat the spectators will shiver with horror) This is the tale 
of a middfcaged music mistress called Miyamoto Toyoshi- 
ga -who dies of love and teiutns to haunt her young lover 
aw 
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Act I 

Toyojhigas bouse. The poor Udy lies sick with a loath¬ 
some skin disease. She is tenderl}' cared for by a pupil, 
Shinldcht, with whom she is in love. The local doaor 
Shunkai can do nothing lo cure her, and she Is In despair. 
Already at a disadvantage because of her age, she feels that 
her disease must rum any chance of winning Shinkichi’s 
love. The young man, unaware of her feelings, nevertheless 
does his best for her. Toyoshiga b visited by Habuya 
Yoemon, a fency goods retailer, his second wife O Kiyo, 
and her daughter O Nobu and O Hisa, Yocmon’s daugh¬ 
ter by his first wife. O Hisa is badly treated by her step¬ 
mother and instinctively feels herself drawn to Shinkichi, 
whose fate seems not dissimilar from her own. Toyoshiga 
is at once conscious of their mutual attraction and becomes 
insanely jealous. The guests leave, Shinkichi makes Toyo¬ 
shiga comfortable for the night and then decides to go out 
for a breath of fresh atr. He meets O Hisa on the hanami- 
ebt and they leave together. Presently Toyoshiga wakes up, 
calls for Shinkichi, realizes she is alone, and, while trying 
to get herself water to drink, collapses. 

Act II 

A mom abort a sushi-thop. Shinkichi and O Hisa enter 
and order tea and susht. They tel! each other of their sad 
bondage and sigh for freedom. They are drawn to each 
other by their common miseries, but just as they are on the 
point of declaring their love, the spiteful ghost-face of Toyo¬ 
shiga appears at the window. Shinkichi incontinently leaves 
his lady and flees. 

Act in 

The house of Shinkidsi’s unde, Kanzo. The eld man is 
turning in for the night when Shinkichi arrives, breathless, 
to tell him what has just happened. Kanzo pooh-poohs the 
story and tells his nephew that his duty is with Toyoshiga. 
He must return to her at once. At that very moment, a 
palanquin arrives, and Toyoshiga gets out. She looks very 
strange and her hands are icy cold. Shinkichi is terrified. 
She says that she has come to bid him goodbye, fde 
persuades her to rest in the inner room. A professional 
story teller, called Sancho, comes bursting with the news 
that Toyoshiga has been taken very ill. He urges them to 
return with him and at last goes off by himself. Uncle and 
277 
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nephew, tn utter perplexity, dec«!e that Toyoshiga had 
better go back home They persuade her to get into the 
palanquin Sancho comes back wiUi the news that Toyoshi 
ga has just died a wretched death Kanzo and Shinkichi 
shout out “ What utter nonsense * She is in that palan 
qum ” They draw aside the curtain and see chat the 
palanquin is — empty 


SHINOBIYORV KOI t^A KUSEMONO (The mteh 
Pnneess), commonly called Masalado Sbosagjto — 7bh 
wazu accompaniment Towards the middle of the tenth 
century, when the Fujiwara family dominated Japan, Taira 
Masakado organized a rebellion and succeeded m making 
himself master of all die eastern provinces He believed 
himself to bedivmely inspired and oecUted himself Emperor 

under the title of ‘‘New Sovereign ’* The Fujiwara Regent, 
Takahira, sent an armyanmst him Masakado was defeated 
and was shot down by Tawara Toda, a famous warrior of 
the Fujiwara, as he was fiytng from the field Masakado's 
son, loshikado, later attempted to rally his father's 
BUpponers He was driven into the mounuins, and troops 
were dispatched to exterminate not only him, but Masa 
kado’i whole family 

Argument: Oye Taro Mitsukuni is one of those sent 
to make an end of Taira Masakado’s family He is » young 
warrior of great personal beauty In the course of his search 
he comes one tamy night to a ruined palace, once a 
favourite retreat of Masakado. hidden in the heart of the 
mountains not far from Sotna, near Sendai He takes 
shelter in the deserted palace and falls asleep 

In this nun a daughter of Taira Masakado is now hiding 
She is called Takiyasha'hime and has magic powers She 
learns who has taken refuge in. the house and lays her plans 
accordingly She has in her possession, through enchant 
ment, a letter written by Mitsukuni to hts mistress, a 
courtesan named Kisaragi, of SKimabara in Kyoto She 
disguises herself as this courtesan and appears before the 
ruined palace Mitsukuni awakes to find her there He is 
suspicious, for courtesans could not leave the licensed quarter 
and travel freely To convmce Mitsukuni that it is indeed 
his lover the false Kisatagi dances a description of their first 
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meeting. KtsaragI went with a group of other courtesans 
to the annual cherry-blossom viewing at Arashiyama, near 
Kyoto. There she saw Mitsukuni and fell in love with him 
at first sight. He appeared not even to notice her, so that 
she returned to Shimabara desolate. But later he came 
looking for her there and visited her constantly. 

This description does not, however, entirely lull Mitsu- 
kuni’s suspicions. He has heard it rumoured that this place 
IS inhabited by a member of Taira Masakado’s family. He 
determines to test her, and to do so, he describes Masaka- 
do’s death In a dance. Takiyasha-hime cannot restrain her 
tears and, guessing that he has seen them fall, she redoubles 
her efiorts to persuade him that she is indeed Kisaragi. But 
Mitsukuni now knows the truth. He resists her and, when 
she accidentally drops a banner of Soma brocade belonging 
to her family, he accuses her of being Masakado’s daughter. 
She admits it, telling him her name. 

Takiy<i5ha-hime has come intending to kill Mitsukuni, 
but now that she has seen him, she realizes why Kisaragi 
lost her heart to him. She tries to induce him to abandon 
his allegiance to the Fujiwara and join her brother. But 
Mitsukuni scorns her overtures. Tabyasha-hime, angry and 
humiliated, threatens to kill him by sorcery. He summons 
his followers to take her prisoner, but she drives them o£F. 
Mitsukuni tries to seize her himself, but she recites a spell 
and vanishes. There is an earthquake. The old house 
crumbles, burying Mitsukuni in the ruins. Takiyasha-hime 
appears triumphantly on the roof accompanied by her 
familiar, a huge toad. Micsukimi succeeds in digging him¬ 
self out, for his strength and courage arc such that even 
magic cannot touch him. 

Takiyasha-hime poses defiantly with Masakado’s flag in 
her hand, foiled in her attempt to kill Mitsukuni. 


SHINREI YAGUCHI NO WATASHI, commonly called 
O Fune. Jidaimono. — Wrinen for the puppets by Hiraga 
Gennai (1729—1779) and first produced at the Hizenza, 
Edo, in 1770. Later adapted foe the Kabuki stage. The 
fourth act is still frequently performed. 

Background S During the rei^ of the Emperor Go- 
Daigo, the wicked AshtkagaTakauji attempted to dethrone 

Z79 
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House and ask for a boat, but find only Tombci’s daughter, 
O Func. O Fune tells Yoshimme that there is no one to 
put them across the river and offers to let him spend the 
night in the house, since there is no inn. She has fallen in 
love with the young man at first sight and, when he thanks 
her and brings forward Utena, she is bitterly disappointed. 
Nevertheless, she shows them into the inner room. 

(O Fune’s monologue, which follows, is usually played as 
a nmgyo-fcwn, see page 454). O Fune meditates on the charm 
and good looks of Yoshimine, thinking that this is just the 
sort of man she vrould like for a husband. But she fears that 
the beautiful lady with him must be his wife. If this is so, 
there will be nothing left to live for. Her thoughts are in¬ 
terrupted by the return of Yoshimine who has decided to 
try to persuade O Fune to get them across the river some¬ 
how that night. When O Fune questions him about his 
companion he realizes that she has fallen in love with him. 
He does not wish to antagonize her at this critical moment 
so he tells her the lady ts his sister. When O Fune makes 
advances to him, he does not repulse her. She ts a lovely 
girl and her atcraalons are not wasted upon him. He takes 
her in his arms, but the movement dislodges the Nitta 
banner which he is carrying in his bosom. It rolls across 
the fioof and O Fune realizes who he is. Yoshimine hastily 
reneats into the inner room. 

Rokuzo, Tombei’s assistant, comes down the hanamicht. 
He is the traditional clown who figures in most puppet plays. 
He has long courted O Fune who has always repulsed him. 
He enters the house and catches sight of the shadows of Yo¬ 
shimine and Utena on the sliding paper door of the inner 
room. He at once suspeas that they are Nitta fugitives and 
that the young man may be Yoslumine himself. He is about 
to break in upon them when he is stopped by O Fune. She 
persuades him that the capture of a fierce warrior is too 
dangerous a task for him. If he really wants to marry her, 
she adds archly, he must take care of himself. He had better 
go and consult her father Rokuzo, delighted at this sudden 
change in O Fune, hastens off to do so. O Fune, although 
she knows that she can never hope to marry a great lord like 
Yoshimine, determines to save his life. 

Night falls. Tombei and Rokuzo creep up to the house 
intending to surprise and capture Yoshimine. Tombei sends 
2U 
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Rokuzo to guard d.c back and then finding the door tockei, 
breaks into the house (7Be ^ge revohet) He gets below 
the floor of the inner room and thrusts his svi-ord up through 
the boards intending to kill Yoshimine as he sleeps A 
sKnek IS heard Tombei flings open the doors and finds n« 
the >oung warrior but his own daughter bleeding from a 
mortal i»ound She confesses to him that she has assisted 
Yoshimine to escape because she loves him and because he 
promised her that if she would expiate her father s crime of 
murdering Yoshioki, he would make her his wife in the next 
world. 3esi<iehiaiself with rsge^ Tombei strikes his daugh¬ 
ter repeatedly Then, thrusting her aside, he leaps down 
from the house and fires the rocket signal m the j^ard He 
tushes oS in pursuit of Yoshimine 

O Pune knows that the rocket will rouse all the troops 
for miles around She is m despair, convinced that Yo- 
shitmne will be captured Then she remembers die drum. 
If she can beat the drum the signal wiU cancel the rocket 
alarm and Ashikaga's men will think the fagitive has b«a 
either captured or ulled Painfully she drags herself to the 
dfumtpwer and feebly succeeds ui striking thi» rlnim RokisO 
hears her and humes m to prevent her giving the signal 
O Fune loses the drum stick, but she pulls Robizo’s shore 
sword from Kis belt and in the ensuing struggle she stabs 
him, and befalls into the nver OFune wuh the last of her 
strength, beao the drum with the empty scabbard As she 
61Is dead a small hoar, rowed by her fether, appears on the 
nver Tombei is rapidlyapproachingthefiittherbankwhen 
an arrow wings its way horn out of nowhere and strikes 
him dead 

Here the scene ends The arrow which kills Tomhci is, 
of course, one of the two magic anows of the Nitia come 
miraculously to Yoshimine’s aid. The second arrow kills 
Rokuzo who, m spire of his wound is swimmmg across the 
nver Thus Yoshimne recovers the family heirloom and is 
able to rally the Imperial troops and lead them to victory 
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cUsses in the Ute 18th century. It is not a particularly good 
play, but it is often perform^ because it affords the chief 
actor a splendid opportunity in the scene where he breaks 
his vow and takes to drink a^in. Usually only this scene 
and the succeeding scene are performed. 

Act I 

Sc. 1. IsobesmansionatAtaffJshitd. The high-ranking sa¬ 
murai Isobe Kazusanosuke has a beautiful concubine called 
O Tsu ta, ibe younger sisrer of the fishmonger Sogoro. One 
of his retainers, Iwagami Teazo^has designs on the girl and 
makes advances to her. She repulses him, however, in a 
somewhat tactless manner, and he vows vengeance. Tenzo 
is, in any case, plotting to rum his master and thinks he cm 
involve both Kazusanosuke and O Tsuca in a general catas¬ 
trophe. The chief obstacle in his path is the head recainet 
Urado Juzaemon. Tenzo plans to slander O Tsuta to her 
master by half-proving that she is having an af&ir with Ju- 
zaemon’s son, Monzaburo. This will probably result in a 
ouarrel between the Urado’s and Kazusanosuke and the 
dismissal of O Tsuta who may then be more amenable to 
Tenzo’s offers. 

Sc. 2. Btforcthe B<nt<nShnnttnthegarJtn of Lcihe'tman- 
Sion. Tenzo contrives a meeting between O Tsuta and Mon¬ 
zaburo in the garden at which I^zusanosuke shall be present 
in hiding. The samurai is susptaous of Tenzo’s story, but 
wishes to reassure himself. He is by nature violent, over¬ 
bearing, and impulsive. The irmocenc meeting between O 
Tsuta and Monzaburo rouses him to uncontrollable anger. 
Tenzo’s plot has succeeded too well. Kazusanosuke throws 
himself on the two young people. A fight starts in which 
Kazusanosuke kills O Tsuta in the most brutal manner. He 
orders her body to be thrown down the well. Monzaburo, 
though protesting both his own and O Tsuta’s innocence, 
is dismissed from his lord’s service. Kazusanosuke retires 
to decide what he must now do about Juzaemon. 

Sc. 3. The old well in the garden. O Tsuta’s ghost cannot 
rest, as she has been so wrongfully done to death. In a puff 
of smoke, her haggard, grey wraidi emerges from the >>611 
and haunts the house, her imeacthly movements appearing 
as shadows on the paper of the sliding doors and windows. 

Act n 

Sc. 1. SogoTo's shop at Slnba-Katamonmae. The news that 
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O Tsuta has been killed by her master in the very an of 
disgracing herself with Monzaburo has cast a deep gloom 
over the household Sogoro, his wife O Hama, his oldfather 
Tahei, and even the irrepressible apprentice Saakichi feel 
the shame and the sorrow of it the more, since a&irs have 
prospered for Sogoro and it has been a great honour that 
hvs sister should have been chosen by a samurai for hvs con 
cubine Sogoro is a big, burly man with a violent temper 
which he can only control so long as he abstains from alco¬ 
hol He knows his failing and, since he has become respett 
able and a person of consetjuence in the neighbourhood, he 
has scrupulously refused to drink Various visitors come to 
offer their condolences, not all of them with the best motives, 
as for instance, O Mitsu, the proptietoress of the Ktkujaya 
tea house who takes some pleasure m saying that she always 
thought that no good would come of O Tsuta’s aspiimg to 
a station above her proper one Sogoro, kneeling before the 
family shrine and intoning a prayer for O Tsuta, pays little 
heed to such maliaous hints O Mirsu and her maid 0 
Shlge, withdraw A smalt barrel of sake is brought by a 
boy, followed shortly by the donor O Nagi, a maid m 
K^sanosuke’s house and one of O Tsuca’s friends, arrives 
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After some hesitation she tells family the true facts of 
the case. Everyone is dumhstruch. Then Sogoro electrifies 
them all by asking someone to give him some sake. His'wife, 
his ^cher, and even the apprentice try to dissuade him, but 
he has his way. He very rapidly disposes of the entire 
contents of the gift cask and then, peeling off his outer ki¬ 
mono, swears he will break into Kazusanosuke’s house and 
have his revenge. They all try to stop him, but he is as 
strong as an ox and infiamed with drink. He belabours his 
wife and his father and wounds the apprentice on the fore¬ 
head. Reeling, he staggers away down the hanamichi. O 
Hama follows him to try to prevent any ftitther mischief. 

Sc. 2. The front Jqqt of Itohe's mansion. Sogoro enters, 
closely followed by O Hama. The servants try to subdue 
him and a general scrimmage ensues. Tenxo appears and 
directs operations with the result that Sogoro is at last over¬ 
come and bound. The fishmonger falls into a stupor. Ju- 
laemon enters and, learning of the circumstances, orders 
Sogoro to be unbound. He bids O Hama look after him 
until he IS sober. 

Sc. 3. The garden of Isobe’s mansion. Sogoro, prostrate 
on the ground, ^owly regains consciousness. O Hama tends 
him. Juaaemon who has meanwhile informed Kazusanosu- 
ke of what has been happexung comes to enquire how So¬ 
goro does. The fishmonger is covered with shame and 
apologizes to Juzaemon for his outrageous behaviour, beg¬ 
ging Kim to punish him. The head retainer, on the other 
hand, declares that it is for him to apologize to Sogoro since 
he and his son are in some measure to blame for the present 
situation. Presendy Kazusanosuke, whose violent anger has 
given way to remorse, enters and tells Sogoro that his feeling 
of resentment is entirely justified. Tenzo has been unmasked 
In all his wickedness and suitably punished. Kazusanosuke 
then takes the unusual step of apologizing to Sogoro, who 
accepts the samurai’s gesture (and a considerable present of 
money) and returns home with his wife. 


SHIN USUYUKI MONOCATARl {The Tale of Usuyu- 
hi). Jidaimono. — Written foe die puppets by Tafceda 
Koizumo and his assistants. First staged in 17^1, later 
adapted for the Kabulci sta^ The whole play is still per- 
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formed and is considered one of the finest of the classical 
dramas 

Act I 

Cherry hlotsom viewing at Ae /kijoHiiw Temple, Kyoto 
Usuyuki-hime and her ladies come down the hanamtcht to 
visit the temple at the height of the cherry blossom season 
Her chief lady iti waiting Magaki, brings an offering on 
behalf of her mistress Usuyuki hime composes a poem on 
the cherry blossom which is tied to the branch of one of the 
trees The party goes up onto the terrace before the temple. 
Magaki discloses that a young samurai, Sonobe Sayemon, 
will be coming to die temple shortly to offer a precious 
sword on behalf of the Shogun She hints that Usuyuki 
hime IS m love with him and that her mother approves A 
man approaches, but turns out to be an elderly samurai in 
a wicker travelling hat At last the real Sayemon appears 
accompanied by his servant Tsumahei, and a famous 
swotdsmitK Rai Kumyuki, the maket of the swotd They 
are met by the chief priest, to whom Sayemon oSers the 
sword When the ceremony is over he asks whether he may 
gather a btaticK of cheery for hts mother The chief priest 
assents and withdraws with the swordsmith Sayemon 
cardies sight of the poem, greatly admires it, and gathers 
the branch to which it is attached Usuyuki hime, vmo has 
returned sees him do so and is covered with confusion 
Magaki approaches Tsumahei to ask for the return of the 
poem but he, being tn love with Magaki and believing her 
to be trifling with him, refuses to take a message to his 
master Magaki is forced to ask Sayemon herself for the 
poem which he reluctantly returns Usuyuki hime begins 
another poem, but then declares she cannot think how to 
finish it Magaki carries the paper to Tsumahei, telling him 
that his master must complete the verse Tsumahei first 
offers to do it himself A comic scene follows m which he 
tries to compose the missing Ime, one moment shouting 
“I have It! ” and the neitt “No, it’s gone ’ ” Finally he 
IS compelled to lake the poem to hvs master Sayemon 
reads “ No branch, however high, is beyond the grasp of 
him who means to reach it Hopeless love —” to this he 
«—these words do not exist foe the true lover 
Magaki bids her mistress thank Sayemon, but she is over 
come widi bashfulness Once more Magaki acts as spokes 
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man and asks the young man whether he is prepared to help 
her lady. He swears earnestly that he is. Magaki reJJs him 
that Usajoiki-hime wishes to become his wife. Greatly 
taken aback, Sayemon protests that she is far above him in 
birth, and he must have time to chink the matter over. 
Magaki calls upon Tsumahci to help her: both arc anxious 
to promote the match. Ma^ki whispers to Usuyuki-hime 
that if she wishes to wm her (over she must pretend she is 
going tn lull herself. Usuyuki-hime, an apt pupil, takes up 
Sayemon’s sword and is about to draw It when he catches 
her hand. She vows she must die because of his cruelty. 
Sayemon, who is secretly in love with her, finds that the 
only escape is to consent to marry her. Magaki and Tsuma- 
het offirr to teach them how to make love. A comic scene 
follows in which they demonstrate what to do and say. 
They induce the lovers to hold hands and finally to embrace, 
CO dKe consternation of a young priest sent to summon 
Sa^-emon to the temple. At Magalci’s insugadoo, Usuyuki' 
hime wtttes a message inviting &yemon to visit her seaetly. 
The letter, consisting of their two names together with a 
drawing of a swotd and the charaaer for “heart,” is 
atuched to a cherry branch. Sayemon interprets it aright 
and promises to obey. The lovers part. Magaki and 
Tsumahei have made up their i^uarrel and also arrange a 
meeting. 

Usuyuki'hime and her maids go to pray in the temple, 
leaving Magaki alone. Shibakawa Toma, a retainer of the 
wicked lord Akizukt Daizen, enters. He has been court¬ 
ing Magaki ^d now tries to take her in his arms. In the 
ensuing struggle Magaki informs him that she cares only 
for Tsumahei, beats him with her umbrella, and escapes. 
Toma guesses that, if Magaki is in love with Tsumahei, the 
chances are that Usuyuki-hime is in love with Sayemon. 
He knows that his own master wishes to marry Usuyuki- 
hime. He argues, therefore, that if he, Toma, kills Saye¬ 
mon, he will not only seeve his lord, but throw Tsumahei 
out of a job, so that he cannot marry Magaki. Toma con¬ 
ceals himself to watdi for an opportunity. 

Kunitoshi, the son of Rai Kuniyuki, enters by the 
^ij/iumicfii. He wears penitential dress, for he has been disin¬ 
herited by his father and has come to ask his forgiveness. 
His father appears from the temple- When he sees him, he 
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IS about to withdraw, but Kumtoshi catches him by the sleeve 
calling ' Father ’ loimyuki replies angrily that he has 
no son Kunitosht implores his forgiveness, swearing he has 
repented of hts former exccavaganc way of life Kumyuki 
IS touched and says that if he really wishes to earn forgiveness 
he muse learn to be a swordsmith, making up for the time 
when he was too idle to piofo by his father s teaching 
When he can bring a fine sword as proof of his repentence, 
he shall once more bear his fother s name 

When father and son have gone, Masatnune DankufO, 
the son of another great swordsmith, comes Kurtytng fro® 
the temple precincts He follows his father’s profession but 
has taken to evil ways and is now in Daizen’s pay hie 
cattles the swotd case oSeted by Sayemon to the high priest 
He takes out the sword and, using his professional toowl 
edge, he damages and curses the blade Rai 
this crime perpetrated, comes out, and accuses Dankuro 
sacrilege In the fight which follows Xuniyuki stumbles ana 
falls, and ts killed by Dankuro At this moment Daizen 
spears from inside the temple, accompanied by his retainer, 
Toou Dankuto informs him that the sword is datnag^^l as 
he commanded Daisen first wishes to kill Dankuro ro as 
to eliminate the only wimess to the crime, but then decides 
to space him when Dankuro, to prove his loyalty, o&cs his 
neck for the sword Dataen sees Usuyuki hune's message, 
which IS still hanging from the cherry tree The sight of 
her name and Sayemon’s fills him with jealousy He hides 
the paper in his bosom and leaves, biddmg Toma dispose 
of Kiiniyuki’s body and then spy tmon Sayemon and Usu 
yuki hime Toma waylays two of Usuyuki hime’s maids 
and tries to discover whether Sayemon is still with their 
mistress He is intcrrupwed by the renim of Magski He 
tries once agaui to press his unwelcome attentions upon her, 
but Tsumahci enters in time to save hec Tliey quarrel 
Toma accuses Tsumahei and Magaki of defiling the temple 
preanas by carrying on a love a&ir He promises to make 
Tsumabei drink “ a mattuge cup he will never forget ” At 
a signal from him, roenservants rush m carrying buckets of 
water and surround Tsumahei They attempt to doiise him, 
but Tsumahei routs them Toms draws his sword »nd tnes 
to take Tsumahei unawares The two arc fighting as the 
curtain is drawiu 
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Act II 

The fyildce of Usuyukt-htmt's father, Sai^ahi I^j-r:o-hairti. 
Usuyuki-hime receives a message from Sayemon which falls 
in the garden attached to the tail of a kite. It announces 
that he will visit her secretly that night. Evening falls. 
Sayemon arrives at the gate and is received by Magaki, who 
leads him to her lady’s apartments. 

Toma, his face covered in bandages as a result of his fight 
with Tsumahei, enters by the hana^iehi. He asks for Hagi- 
no-kata, the wife of Iga-no-kami and Usuyuki-hime’s 
mother. While he is waking for her he catches sight of the 
shadows of Sayemon and Usuyoiki-hime on the paper doors 
of the next room. Hagi-no-fcata appears and Toma informs 
her that he comes as a go-between for Daizen who wishes 
to marry her daughter. Hagi-no-kata refuses to answer 
until she has consulted her husband, who is away from 
home. Toma angnly threatens that, if she gives an 
unfrivourable answer, it will be the worse for all the family. 
He hints that U$u>-uki-hime has a secret lover and is a 
disgrace to her parents. Hagi-no-kata, deeply insulted, 
drives him from me house. She then fiings open the door 
of her daughter’s room and discovers Usuyuki-hime and 
Sayemon. She is not angry with them, but comments that, 
since it is plainly high time that her daughter were married, 
and she has always wished Usuyuki hime to marry Saye- 
moti, they had better celebrate the wedding at once. 
Magaki and the maids prepare for the ceremony and the 
two exchange cups of sake Suddenly the return of Saizaki 
Iga-no-kami is announced. The articles used for the wed¬ 
ding are hastily removed. Iga-no-kami enters and greets his 
household and Sayemon. He is particularly glad to see the 
latter since he has a proposal to make to him. He and his 
wife have long ago decided that Sayemon would be the most 
suitable husband for their daughter. Now he has reasons 
for wishing to expedite the matter. He asks Sayemon to 
accept Usuyuki-hime as his wife. 

The general rejoicings arc interrupted by the unexpected 
arrival of Katsuraga Mingo, the Shogun’s representative 
in Kyoto. He is accompanied by Afcizuki Daizen and 
Sayemon’s father Sonobe Hyoe. A retainer carries a sword 
box. Mingu tells Iga-no-fcsimi dial he and Daizen have 
come to enquire Into the conduct of Usuyuki-hime and 
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Sayemon, who arc accused of practicing black magic against 
the Shogun When Sayemon denies it, Mingu produces 
the damaged sword widi the curse marks on it To make 
such an offering to the Buddha on behalf of the Shogun is 
plainly an attempt to do harm Hyoe tells his son that he 
hates and disowns him If he had any sense of honour he 
would have killed himself long ago Iga no kami asks how 
his daughter s name comes to be conneacd with the matter 
Daizen produces Usuyuki hmve s message beating her 
name and Sayemon’s with the drawing of a sword and the 
character for “heart ”(»■= Act 1) When asked what it 
means, Usuyuki hitne can only answer incoherently that it 
IS a love letter Daizen brushes her words aside, explaining 
that the message is an order to damage the middle (or 
heart) of the sword. Sayemon swears that, if there is any 
blame, it is entirely hts, and Usuyuki himc has no part in 
It He begs Mingu to summon the swordsmith Rai Kuni 
yuki, who can testify that the sword left Sayemon’s ha ds 
undamaged Mingu consents, but as he speaks two priests 
from the Kiyomiru Temple carry in Kuniyuki’s corpse, 
which they have discovered m the temple grounds They 
have been sent on from Mingu’s house Sayemon with tears 
begs the corpse to dear him of guilt and asks Mmgu to 
examine the wound Mmgu declares that Kuniyuki has 
been killed by a skdftif swordsman Few have the skill 
to inffict such a wound apart from hts colleague Daizen 
(there is tio love lost between these two, for Mmgu is a just 
and upright man ) Daizen counters by accusing Sayemon 
*1116 latter offers to kill himself m witness of his innocence, 
but IS stopped by Mmgu, who does not believe Sayemon is 
expert enough to inflict such a wound and therefore will not 
accuse him of the crime However, since he and Usuyuki 
hime cannot clear themselves of the charge of treason they 
will have to be punished Iga no-kami and Hyoe ask to be 
allowed to speak together privately They go onto the ha 
rumicht Iga no kami suggests that they ask Mingu to let 
each act as gaoler to the child of the other while they ate 
enquiring into the charge They return and make their 
request Davien objects, but Mingu grants permission He 
calls Sayemon and Usuyuki hime to him, allows them to 
say good bye, and then entrusts die young man to Igi oo- 
kami and the girl to Hyoe Magaki is allowed to accompany 
399 
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her mistress. The two fathers vow to treat their prisoners 
with the utmost severity. 

Act lU 

The house of Sonobe Hyoe. (This act is fcno^vn as “ The 
Scene of the Three Laughs ”—Sanmn IVarat no Ba.) The 
garden of Hyoe’s house. Sayemon's mother, Unie-no*kata, 
tries to console Usu)’uki*hime, telling her she is convinced 
that both she and Sayemon are innocent. Hyoe comes to 
speak privately to Usuyukt-hime. He tells her that he looks 
upon her as his own child and believes her guiltless. He 
asks whether she is prepared to obey him as a father; 
Usuyuki-hime promises to do so. Hyoe continues that, 
although Daizen is deeply suspect, there is no proof against 
him, and it is likely that Usuyuki'hime and Sayemon may 
suffer for the crime. He has therefore decided to let her 
escape. She and Magaki are to sian at once, escorted by 
Tsumahei. Usuyuki-hime thanks Hj'oe for his generosity, 
but refuses because she does not wish to escape without 
Sayemon and she cannot allow Hyoe to pay the penalty for 
her fli^c. Magaki endorses her mistress’ words. Hyoe 
asks sternly whether Usuyuki-hime has forgotten her 
promise of obedience. If she refuses she will no longer be 
his daughter (and therefore no longer Sayemon’s wife). 
Cswed by the feigned displeasure of Hyoe and Ume-no- 
kata, Usuyuki-hime and Magaki at last consent to leave 
with Tsumahei. 

Ume-no-kata asks her husband anxiously how this deci¬ 
sion ofhis will affe« their son. Hyoe tries to reassure her, 
but at that moment a messenger from Iga-no-kami enters, 
carrying a sword case. He informs Hyoe that Sayemon has 
confessed to the crime of wilfully damaging the Shogun’s 
sword and that Iga-no-kami has been obliged to execute him. 
He sends the blood-stained sword as a token that Hyoe 
should execute Usuyuki-himc so that the lovers may be 
joined in death. Iga-no-kami will come shortly, bringing 
Sayemon’s head, so that the two of them may go together 
to report to the Shogun’s deputy. Hyoe, with outward 
calm, accepts the sword and unoertakes to produce Usu)'uki- 
hime’s head in due course. When the messenger has left, 
Ume-no-kata snatches up the sword to kill herself, but Hyoe 
prevents her. He stares long at the blood-stained weapon. 
When Iga-no-kami is announttd, Hyoe bids his mfe be 
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son now seems anxious) but the old man refuses to accept 
“forgiveness.” When the friends have gone it becomes 
apparent why Dankuro wishes to come to terms with his 
father. He has been ordered by Daizen to make a sword to 
replace the one “ damaged by Sonobe Sayemon” and alone 
he IS not competent to do so. He shows the damaged sword 
to Gorobe, who recognizes it as the work of Kuniyuki and 
undertakes to make the new blade. Dankuro insolently 
orders him to go and bathe “ to remove the stink of the 
licensed quarter.” Oren leads her father away. 

Shibakawa Toma comes to the gate to summon Dankuro 
to Daizen’s presence. He tells him that Usuyuki-hime is 
believed to be hiding in the vicinity. The stage rerofvej. 

The bathroom of Masamurte Gorobe’s house. Kunitoshi is 
preparing his master’s bath, helped by Oren. He tells her 
that he carmot hope to marry her unless her father teaches 
him the innermost secret of his craft, which is the correct 
temperature of the water for tempering a blade. This secret 
Gorobe has imparted to no>one, not even Dankuro. Gorobe 
enters and complains that the water is not hot enough. Ku* 
nttoshi stokes the fire. Gorobe again tests tbe water, then 
takes Kunitoshi’s hand and dips it in, bidding him temem* 
ber the temperature as ir is the correct heat needed to 
temper a sword i this is the secret of his craft. He has 
recognized Kunitoshi as the son of the great swordsmith 
Kuniyuki, whose father taught Gorobe all his skill. Kuni¬ 
toshi tells the story of his disinheriting, his father’s death, 
and his own vow to avenge him and be worthy to take his 
place. Gorobe appoints Kunitoshi his assistant in the forg¬ 
ing of the new sword and gives his blessing to his marriage 
with Oren. The stage mvlyes. 

The ybrw. Gorobe, in ceremonial dress, is seared in the 
centre with Dankuro and Kunitoshi as his assistants. (For 
the procedure used by swordsmiths, see page 465). Goro¬ 
be prays and begins to forge the sword. When the moment 
comes to temper the blade, Dankuro tries to discover his 
fether’s secret by dipping his hand in the water. Gorobe 
turns upon him and wounds his right arm with the half- 
made sword. This he does to punish Dankuro, whom he 
knows to have committed the crime of damaging the Sho¬ 
gun’s sword. When he looked at the blade, he saw upon 
it a mark showing it was under a curse, but it was not the 
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secret curse mark of the swordsmtth Kunijmki, who mads 
the sword, it was the secret curse mark of the Masamune 
family Only Dankuro could have put it there Datikuio 
IS unworthy to be his son and, although he still lotes him, 
he disinherits him Perhaps in time, now that the skill he 
used for evil purposes is taken from him, he may repent and 
become a good man Gorobe begs Kunitoshi and Oren to 
care for him and makes Kunicoshi his heir in the craft 
Usuyuki hune and Magakl enter by the hanamichi and 
beg for shelter They are recognized by Gorobe and Kuni 
toshi Dankuro repents of his former wickedness and con 
fesses his part in Kuniyuki’s murder He ofiers to help 
Usuyuki hime by way of expiation When Toma reappears 
at the gate, Dankuro tells him that his association with 
Daizen is at an end Toma attempts to have him and 
Kunitoshi arrested by Kis followets In the ensuing fight 
Dankuro seizes the newly forged sword in his left hand and 
defends himself gallantly Kunitoshi kills Toma, saving 
Dankuro’s life All pose triumphantly as they express 
theic intention of going at once to report Daizen’s evil doings 
to the Shogun’s deputy and to demand permission to be 
revenged on him 


SHOJO(^TheBaboon) Shosaffito —AdaptedfromtheNoh 
play ofthe same name iNlbgrfKia accompaniment Tht shojo 
was a supernatural creature which appeared in the shape ol 
a large baboon It was a lucky omen to see one, for it only 
appeared to the virtuous and in time of prosperity It lived 
m rivers or the sea and was said to be fond of sake Various 
versions of this dance are performed by one, two, or five 
sho] 0 , but the basic theme remains the same The talc is of 
Chinese origin 

The scene represents the Kabuki version ofthe Noh stage 
Sometimes a giant sake jar is placed in the centre, but the 
classic version, which keeps most closely to the NoK and 
allows for one /fio/o only, dispenses with all properties 

Argument: A youth enters and announces that he is 
Kofu of the village of Yangtze at the foot of Mount Kane 
’Km ni Oinni Vit wfe. driup nnan -viwi 

One night he dreamed that asAtyo came to himand presented 
him with a flagon of sake which would never run dry, saying 
tM 
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that it was a reward for his virtue and filial piety. When 
Kofii awoke he found the fiagon at his side and with its help 
became a wealthy man. Recently he again dreamed of a sho- 
jo who this time came up from Ac river asking for drink. 
As he owes his good fortune to the shop, he has hurried 
down to the river bank with the miraculous flagon. 

Kofu then sirs down sta^ left, tlie position taken in the 
Noh plays by the secondary character. The shop appears 
and Kofu pours sake for him. The shop drinks greedily and 
then performs an auspicious dance idtich promises peace and 
plenty in the land. 


SHOUTSUSm ASAGAO NIKKI {The Diary of Morning 
Glory), commonly called Asagao Nikki. Senamono. *— Writ¬ 
ten for the puppets and, in particular, for the gfdkyu singer, 
Takemoto Smgedayu, by Chikamatsu Tokuso (1753— 
1810) m about 1804. I^e play did not, however, become 
really popular until a Kabuki version was made in 1850 by 
an unknown author using the penname “ Yamada-no-Kaka- 
shi ” (Scarecrow m a Mountain Rice-field). This version 
was staged with great success by the actor ^wamuta Tano* 
suke n and gave rise to a craze for patterns incorporating 
the morning-glory (asagso) on clothes, fans, hair-ornaments, 
etc. The third act remains a perennial favourite and is 
frecjuently performed. 

Act I 

The UJt Rirer, near Kyoto. The Uji is famous for the 
fireflies whichmay be seen thereonasummerevening. Itwas, 
and still is, fashionable to picnic in a boat on the river and 
enjoy the evening cool while " viewing ” the fireflies. When 
the curtain is draim, a large pleasure-boat, with the bamboo 
curtain lowered, is seen anchored in the stream. A smaller 
boat containing a party of youths ties up near it. The host 
of this party is a )’oung man named Miyagi Asojiro. Aso- 
jtro and his friends settle down to drink wie and enjoy the 
fireflies, but suddenly a gust of wind blows some papers and 
pieces of silk out of the large boat. A lady’s head-covering 
drops into the small boat near Asojiro who politely returns 
it to the raaidser\’ants who appear from behind the bamboo 
screens. He and hts friends are invited on board the pleasure 
boat. The curtains are colled up, and they meet their 
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hostesses, Maki>no-kata, the wife ofa wealthy samuf^i, and 
her daughter Miyukl. Tlie head covering belongs Miyu 
ki, and she vs admonished by her mother to thank 
The two young people look into each other s eyes 

instantly in love Maki no katasuggeststhattocommfn^°f2te 

this pleasant meeting Asojiro might write a verse 
daughter s fan Miyuki oStrs it shyly and, after a * 

thought, Asojiro writes the hallowing poem in the old satha 
ra form “ The morniog glory blooms in the dew' of the 
dawn, but the sunshine withers its beauty If a geftde ram 
were to fall, theflower would keep its fragrance a little 

The young men thank Maki no kata for her hosptt®^*V 
and return to their own boat Holding the fan in hand 

and lost in a happy reverie, Miyuki watches the dis 
appear in the distance as the fireflies dance m the cveOii'g 
Art II 

The house of Miyuks’s father, Aktzxikt Yumnosuke Some 
months have elapsed since the previous act, and dur^g the 
interval Miyuki and Asojiro have met again on th* 
at Akashi on the Inland Sm They sarcely had ti»® 
more than exchange vows but, as they parted, Miyul^* threw 
to Asojiro as a keepsake the fan on which he wrote 

Since her return from Akashi, Miyuki has becorti* 
and more pensive When the scene opens, her ma'ds are 
discussing her with her old nurse, Asaka. Miyuk) enters 
and sits dreaming about her lover When she has ret'^^d to 
her own apartments, Yumtnosuke, her father, comeS home 
and, sending for her mother, announces that the most flatter 
ing proposals for Miyuki’s hand have been made to him 
through his lord The young man in question is a 
do samurai, the adopted son of a friend of their lord His 


name is Komazawa Jtrozaetnon 

Yuminosuke knows nothing about his daughter’s jnfattia 
lion and does not trouble to mention that, before he 
adopted, the young man’s name was Miyagi Asojir*> His 
wife, however, knows Miyuki’s heart and is distressed when 
Yuminosuke orders her to inform their daughter ofh^^ 
fortune YummosukeleavesandMaki no kata sics V®"der 
mg how she is to break the news to Miyuki At len^ she 
sends for her daughter and tells her she is to be 
Miyuki weeps bitterly, but it does not occur to her W P®®" 
test, even to her mother 
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It is evening, and the household is settling down to rest. 
Left alone, Miyufci decides to run aivay and find Asojiro. 
But she only makes this decision after much heart-burning. 
She writes a fetewell letter to her parents and leaves it by 
the lamp, which she extinguishes. Then she steals out by 
the garden gate. A moment later her nurse’s voice is heard 
callmg in the next room that Miyuki is not in her bed. The 
girl crouches outside the gate as her patents and nurse hurry 
in, light the lamp and discover the letter. While her father 
IS reading it, she takes silent leave of them and hurries off 
down the hanamkhi. 

Act ni 

Sc. 1. The Ehisuya, an inn at Shimada Juku, Several 
months have passed. Miyuki’s disappearance has, of course, 
put an end to the marriage plans, and Asojiro, now called 
Jirozaemon, is heart-broken. He has no idea why Mij-uki 
should have run away, but suspects that it is with another 
lover. Nevertheless, he still cherishes the fan. 

Jirozaemon, with another samurai of his clan, Iwashiro 
Takita, and a suitable escort, is travelling to Edo on his 
lord’s a&ifs and scops the night at the Ebisuya at Shimada 
Juku. They ace shown into die best room overlooking the 
garden, and there to his surprise Jirozaemon sees pasted on 
a screen a fan paper bearing the verse he wcoce for Miyuki. 
He draws the real fan ftocn his breast and compares them. 
Then he sends for the inn-keeper, Tokuemon, and asks him 
about the paper. Tokuemon tells him that a poor blind girl, 
calling herself Asagao, has come to live in the neigh¬ 
bourhood and keeps herself by singing this song and others 
to the inn guests. Jirozaemon wonders whether this can 
possibly be Miyuki, fallen for some reason on evil days. He 
tells the inn-kcepet to send for the young woman. His 
companion, Takita, protests that they do not want a dirty 
beggar in the room. It is settled that she shall play to them 
outside in the garden. A country girl appears carrying Asa- 
gao’s koto (thirteen-stringed zither) and presendy the blind 
girl herself comes feeling her way with a stick. Jirozaemon 
recognizes her at once as Miyuki, although she is terribly 
changed. She senics down beftire her koto and Jirozaemon 
asks her to sing the “ morning-glory ” song. She does so 
in a sad voice and is chidden by Takita for not singing better. 
He orders her to sing another, more cheerful, song, but Ji- 
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“rr* " ""‘I be too niucl fct 

T, t T I. shadow of tlio lovely Miyuti, vetoes the .det 
lak a then suggests that she entertam them by tellingthe» 
her stoty, whteh dte tm, keeper has hinted is pathetic She 
Th” r .“e , '“ens that it ,s for L sate aWe 

vam d I " '’■or' teen seetmg him i. 
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tave swollen the O, River, which dtey must cross Id s.o. 
hrli, "»P““hIe Since he ,s on his lord’s business. 
J r^emon u obliged to acqinesce Takim goes out lo 
Mtange for their immediate depatttire and Jirozaeition sum 
heTs SdT 'I“ts ''“S’"’ To his dismay 

her to be fer b d k ^0“,= and it is impossible for 

arelolant J'">aaemo» hastily wnles 

he has be, ^1! “ *' tach of the fan 
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wheAer iere is anytHng ratten on ,t and he reads out to 

di, w d “o u”® ® "a® P”" “'*■ "he reverse side, 

mem n M»'>” oalled Komazawa Jiro- 
zaemon Miyukt is almost hes.de herself and. half laugh 
m®. half trying, sob, again and again - And I d.ii'. 
know (Shitananda) When.hetealizes dta. Jitozaemon has 
.heady gone, she i^ists on Mowing him. aldiough heavy 
ram ts falling and Tokuemon assures her that he will have 
already CTOssed the river M.yukt shakes off the inn keeper 
and rushes aw^y wildly, stumbling and fallmg, m the d. 
rection of the ferry The stage rerolret 

Sc. 2. The hank of the Ot Rxrer The last ferry has 
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crossed, carrying Jirozacmon and his party, and the river 
swirls fiercely between its banks. Miyuki comes reeling 
through the rain. The ferryman shouts to her that no boat 
can live in the waters. This cruel extinguishing of her new¬ 
found hope drives her to despair. She is sure her lover is 
now lost to her forever ; there is nothing left for her but to 
drown in the cruel river. She fills her sleeves vnth stones, 
making sure where the water is deep by casting pebbles into 
the stream. Then she repeats her last prayers and prepares 
to throw herself in. She is prevented in the nick of time by 
a passing traveller who is none other than Sekisuke, a 
retainer of her father’s, one of those sent out to Search for 
her after her disappearance. He recognizes her, amazed. A 
moment later To* iuemon, the tnn-keeper, comes hurrying 
along the bank and learns from Sekisuke that the blind girl 
on whom he took pity is none other than his own daughter’s 
nurseling, his old master's child. He tells Sekisuke of the 
strange events which have brought about Miyuki's present 
plight and begs the girl not to despair. With Sekisuke’s 
help she will find her betrothed again and, moreover, she 
carries upon her the cure for her greatest affliction, her 
blindness. Miyxiki suddenly remembers the medicine. To- 
kuemon asks for the loan of Sekisuke’s short sword and be* 
fore the others realize what he is about, plunges it Into his 
side, thus providing the fresh blood necessary for the admin¬ 
istration of the drug. Sekisuke catches it in his cup and, 
mixing the medicine, gives it to Miyuki. She drinks it and 
faints, but, when she revives, finds to her incredulous joy 
that she can see again. She and Sekisuke thank Tokuemon 
for his loyal sacrifice and, as the sun rises, he dies supported 
by Sekisuke while Miyuki prays beside him. 

Act VI 

Michiyuki (Travel dance). This act, which has nothing to 
do with the plot and is simply a dance relating some in¬ 
cidents during Mi)'uki’s journey, is usually omitted. Miyu¬ 
ki and Sekisuke are seen on the highway leading from Kyoto 
to Edo, where she e.xpects to find her betrothed. They dance 
singly and together to express their joy and hope, Sekisu¬ 
ke carries over his shoulder a pilgrim’s pole hung witli mtras, 
and Miyuki is dressed as fiw a pilgrimage. They meet a 
crowd of young people on the way and dance with them. 
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SOGAMOYOO TATESHINO GOSHOZOME, com 

monly known as Otakodate Gosbo no Gorozo Sen’amono — 
Written by Kawatake Mokuamt for the actor Ichikawa Ko- 
danji IV and first performed at the Ichimura za in 1864 
This play IS a classic example of typical Edo Kabuki, all 
violence and stylized poses The hero is an atokodate, and 
the oroiod(a<r,orchivalrouscommoner, wassomethingpeculiar 
to Edo, (sec page 448) 

The first act of the play is never performed nowadays It 
concerns the household of the young daimyo Asanva To* 
moenojo who takes a concubine, named Hototogisu, the 
daughter of a tea ceremony instructor Tomoenojo’s wife, 
Yun no kata, is jealous and beats the girl to death 

This first act bears only indirectly on the mam theme. 
Asama Tomoenojo has in his service a retainer named Su 
zaki Kakuya who, because of the strength of his hands and 
his skill in swordsmanship, is nicknamed Gosho no Goro- 
zo after the famous captor of Soga Goro (see page 376) 
Gosho no Gorozo is the lover of Tsuji, a waiting maid m 
the Asama household TKeit love af&it is strictly against 
the rules governing a daimyo's retinue They are betrayed 
by Hoshtkage Doeoion, a samurai also m Tomoenojo's 
service, whose advances Tsuji has repulsed Tomoenojo is 
forced reluctantly to dismiss both Gosho no Gorozo and 
Tsuji Such is the feeling against Daemon in the house 
hold that he also leaves his master’s service and sets up as 
a fencing instructor 

Seven years have passed Gosho no Gorozo and Tsuji are 
married At a moment when their fortunes were at a low ebb, 
Tsuji to help her husband, sold herself to be a courtesan 
m the Yoshiwara, taking the name of Satsuki. Gosho no 
Gotozo becomes an otokodittt of high repute 
Act II 

The Naka no cho in Ae Yoshtwara Gosho no Gorozo and 
Doemon enter, each accompaniedbyhis personal followers 
It IS their first meeting since they both served Asama To¬ 
moenojo Their followers have recently been involved m a 
fight m which Doemon’s samurai were worsted Both groups 
ate anxious to be at each others’ throats again and through 
out this scene are with difficulty restrainea by their masters 
Gosho no Gorozo and Doemon it first ezdiange counesies, 
speaking of lire bciuty of the spring (the poetry of this 
$00 
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passage is femous—see page 429). Then Doemon says he 
leams that the celebrated Satsuldbnone other than Tsuji who 
Created him in so cavalier a fa^on long ago. Now that she 
is serving in the Yoshiwara, he intends to buy her company 
every night to compensate himself for what he suffered in 
the past. Gosho no Gorozo, restraining his temper, replies 
that Daemon may not realize that Satsuki is his wife. Since 
she is a courtesan of rank, she is able to choose her own 
clients and, as no doubt Doemon knows, it is etiquette for 
a courtesan known to have a husband to be expected to 
entertam only guests of her own choosing. Doemon, 
laughing, retorts that he knows no such thing. He intends 
to buy Satsuki in any case, even if it costs Kim a million ryo 
a night. Gosho no Gorozo boils at this insult, particularly 
as it is oSered to him in public. He and Doemon are 
about to draw their swords, but are stopped by Yogoro, 
the proprietor of the Kabuto>’a tea-house outside which they 
are standing and where Satsuki Is employed. Yogoro begs 
them not to make a disturbance outside his premises just at 
the moment when people begin to throng to the Yoshiwara. 
It is cherry-blossom time and Yogoro thinks they have been 
drinking, for he knows nothing of their past histories. He 
invites mem into his house to drink an amicable cup together. 
Gosho no Gorozo refuses, saying brusquely that he is pressed 
for time. Yogoro tells Doemon to set Gorozo a good ex¬ 
ample. Doemon, who feels he has come off best in the 
altercation, opens his fui and offers it to Gosho no Gorozo 
who takes it reluctantly. (The exchange of some such 
objects as wme cups, swords, or ians was a recognized 
indication that a quarrel was ended or at least had been 
postponed). 

Act in 

Sc. 1. Tht inwr room of the Kabuloya prtngon the garden. 
The two principal courtesans are Satsuki and O Shu. O Shu 
is the sister of Asama Tomoenojo’s unfortunate concubine, 
the girl murdered in Act I. Tomoenojo has ^Ilen in love 
with her because of her resemblance to his dead mistress and 
spends most offiis time in her company. He has ivast^ his 
patrimony and is now’ deep in debt. He owes tbe master of 
the KabutD)’a two hundred ryo and, unless he can raise this 
sum, he will no longer be able to see O Shu. Gosho no Go¬ 
rozo hears of his former master*s embarrassment and, remain- 
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dr^mautaaon of Act U, Sc 1 and the moving poetry of Aa 
II, Sc 2 In other respects, the psitem is familiar 

Act I 

/i tea house in the precincts of the Ikutama Shnne Gihci, 
a countryman with money to spend and his loady Sampei, 
are discussing with Hikomaru, a professional clown, how 
they shall spend the evening They hit upon the idea of 
buying the famous courtesan, O Hatsu of the Temmaya, 
and taking her out for a party O Hatsu, however, pleads 
that she has been made to drinJc too much and has a frightful 
headache Gihei and hts friends go off, leavii g her to her 
sad reHections She is in love with Tokubei. a clerk at the 
Hiranoya oil shop, and she is unhappy because her lover has 
not been to sec her for so long However, the maids of the 
tea house cheer her up by giving her a message from To¬ 
kubei to the effect that he is coming to see her that very day 
Presently Tokubei appears, and O Hatsu upbraids him for 
his ^ckleness and the suffering he has causea her She can 
not understand why he is so quiet and aloof, but at last he 
tells her all his troubles His employer is hi$ uncle, Kyu« 
emoQ, pleased with his nephew's honesty and application, 
he arranged for him to marry his second wife’s niece, a con 
siderable heiress When Tokubei refused to comply, he 
discovered that hts aunt had received the dov ry money tn 
advance and had used it for her own purposes This money 
must now be returned to the girl’s parents and Tokubei was 
sent to collect it from his unde's clients On his way home 
with the money, he fell m with a friend named Kuheiji who 
was in desperate need of cash and persuaded Tokubei to lend 
him the money entrusted to him To make matters worse, 
since he refuses ro marry his aunt’s niece, his uncle now 
insists that he should settle his debts with him and leave 
Osaka for ever This, he explains to O Hatsu, is why he has 
not been to see her for so long O Hatsu is overjoyed to 
find he still loves her and seeks to comfort him m his anxiety 
At this point the same Khiheiji enters, accompanied by 3 
parry of friends and all apparently the worse for drink To 
kubei goes to him and presses him to repay the loan, but 
Kuheiji denies all knowledge of it Tokubei produces a note 
of hand, but Kuhciji declares it to be a forgery and is 
supported in this by his friends A crowd gathers Toku 
bei, in despair, attacks Kuheiji and a lively scuffle takes place 
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The country-man Gihci, who has returned to sec the fun, 
catches hold of O Hatsu, who has follo^vcd her lover into 
the thick of the fight, and forces her to leave in a palanguin 
with him. The combined strength of Kuheiji and his sup¬ 
porters is too much for Tokubei, who is struck on the head 
and knocked out. When he recovers his enemy has gone 
and only the curious crowd surrounds him. Tokubei, limp¬ 
ing and with blood streaming down his face, retires weeping 
with frustration. 

Act n 

Sc. 1. A room in the 'Temmaya. O Hatsu weeps in despair 
as her fellow courtesans O Naica, O Chiyo, and O Katsu 
whisper unkind things about her lover. Kyuemon comes to 
the door and asks for her. She goes out to speak to him 
inthestrect. He pleads with her to give upTokubei, telling 
her that she is putting Ideas into his head, spoiling the 
advantageous match arranged for him, and driving Him to 
squander money which is not his to spend. O Hatsu denies 
his charges and swears that her love tor Tokubei is true and 
lasting ; she also denies any knowledge of the whereabouts 
of Tokubei, who, his uncle says, has disappeared. Kyuemon 
goes into the Tetnmaya ro have a smoke and chat with the 
proprietor, an old friend of his. O Hatsu remains looking 
anxiously down the street, troubled about Tokubei who, she 
fears, may have been killed in the fight at the shrine. But, 
to her great joy, she sees a disconsolate figure in a battered 
sedge hat approaching. O Hatsu and Tokubei embrace 
tenderly and she tells him of his uncle’s visit. Something, 
she says, must be decided at once. They are interrupted by 
the arrival of Kuheiji and his friends who are fortunately too 
pleased with themselves to notice Tokubei in the dark streer. 
O Hatsu is forced to go back into the house as they have 
come specially on her account, but she manages to smuggle 
Tokubei in with her and hides him under the veranda while 
she sits on the step above. Kuheiji has come with the in¬ 
tention of ransoming O Hatsu with the money stolen from 
Tokubei. O Hatsu can see no way out of this culminating 
dilemma but death. She makes it cleat during the ensuing 
conversation, in which her answers, addressed to Kuheiji, are 
really intended for Tokubei. that she is ready that very night 
to join her lover in puntng an end to their unhappiness. 
In her anxiety to make sure ihat Tokubei understands, she 
30* 
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Act I 

On the banks of the River Kamo (Kamo Tsulsumi) Prma 
Tokiyo, the Emperor s brother is attracted by Sugawara s 
daughter Kartya His retainer Sakuramaru, who has 
access to Sugawara s palace arranges a meeting between the 
lovers The Prince comes to the tryst m a carnage attended 
by Sakuca FCaciya arrives heavily veiled with her maid 
Yae They retire into the carnage and SaLuta courts Yae 
nearby They are disturbed by the arrival of a court official 
and his retinue Sakura is drawn away by a runmng £ght 
and during his absence some of the attackers return The 
offiaal peers into the carnage and recognizes the Prince and 
his sweetheart He is of course, the minion of Shihei and 
IS not averse from picking up evidence to use against Sugs 
Wara He teiirts, calling off his men Prince Tokiyo and 
geeatly aUrttied, take flight, leaving a letter for 
Sakura eirplaming what has happened Sakura returns, real 
izes the significance of the ir ctdent and sets off after the 
peince The maid, Vae, is again attacked by the soldiery 
who wish to seize her as a material witness She drives them 
off, however, and removes by her own efforts the one vital 
piece of evidence, the carriage 

Act U 

The Mjatery of Calligraphy (Hippo D<r;u) wtittcn bf 
Miyoshi Shoraku 

Sugawara has taken great pains to tram his ^vourite re¬ 
tainer, Takebe Genzo, m the art of calligraphy It should 
be noted that, following the Chinese tradition, calligraphy 
(which implies a great deal more than beautiful brushwotk) 
was considered the first qualification for high government 
service Sugawacanever had a mote gifted pupil But Genzo 
fell m love with ToaanK, a lady in waiting m Sugawara » 
household This was a serious offense and Sugawara dis 
missed them both Genzo left Kyoto with his wife and 
became a village schoolmaster 

The Emperor has now commanded Sugawara to impart 
the ultimate secrets of bis calligraphy to a chosen pupil who 
will be his successor He oinstders none of those at present 
.'V .hi# .hcuw.bnld -mfiicientl,v gx(tai Aod Jias -v-ot ro recall 
Genzo from exile 

The scene opens to show a room m Sugaivara’s Palace 
^lareyo, his pupil and one of his assistant ministers, is 
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practising calligraphy. He has repeatedly presented sped* 
mens of his skill, hoping to be diosen as the successor, but 
m vain. He now obliges a reluctant lady-in-waiting, Minase, 
to carry yet another example to Sugawara, who is meditating 
in the inner room. Sugawara’s wife, Sonoo-no-Mae, enters 
with their little son, Kan Shusai. Mareyo tries to 6nd out 
from her what has happened to her daughter, Kariya, who 
IS believed to have eloped with the Emperor’s brother, Prince 
Tokiyo. Sonoo-no-Mae does not know for certain, but thinks 
that they may have taken refuge in the house of Sugaivara’s 
aunt, Kakuju. This lady is, in fact, Kariya’s mother since 
the girl is only the adapted daughter of Sugawara and her¬ 
self. She confesses that she has not yet had the courage to 
tell her husband about the elopement. 

Genzo and his wife, Tonami, are announced. Sonoo-no- 
Mae receives them kindly, dismissing Mareyo. Presently 
Genzo IS summoned to Sugawara. The sta^ nvolves to show 
a very simple room. 

Sugawara ts seated ivith writing materials before him. 
He asks Genzo whether, since the severing of their relation¬ 
ship, he has forgotten all he knew. Genzo answers that he 
now teaches calligraphy for a living, but is no longer worthy 
of his former master. Sugawara commands him to give an 
example of his work. Mareyo enters and does all he can to 
hinder Genzo. In spite ofMareyo’sinsmuations, Genzo copies 
two of Sugawara’s poems. The master praises the calligraphy, 
calling it the answer to his prayers. He undertakes to appoint 
Genzo his official successor, but refuses to forgive him for 
what he still regards as a betrayal of trust; he will not allow 
Genzo CO re-enter his service. Genzo declares chat he cares 
more for Sugawara’s forgiveness than for Imperial favour. 

A messenger comes to summon Sugaivara to the Em¬ 
peror’s presence. He retires to make ready. Sonoo-no-Mae 
enters with Tonami hidden beneath her long outer coat. 
Sugawara reappears in Court dress. He summons Genzo 
to him and presents him with a book containing the secrets 
of his calligraphy, thus appointing him his successor. At 
the same time he commands him never to appear he/nre him 
again. Sonoo-no-Mae stops Mareyo from driving out Genzo 
forthwith and allows him and Tonami to remain a little 
longer in her husband’s presence. Sugaivara, tom between 
love for Genzo and determination not to forgive him. 
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pretends not to nonce Sugawara goes out with Mareyo and 
his retinue Mareyo returns and tricks Genzo into giving 
the book of calligraphy into his hands ‘ that he may pay 
respect to it ” He tries to steal it but Genzo recovers it, 
threatening to kill him Genio and Tonami take their leave, 
begging Sonoo no Mae to intercede once more for them 
with her husband Tht stege rerohes 

Outside tht gate of Sugrsrara's Palace Umeomaru enters 
in great distress announcing that Sugawara has been arrested 
on his way to the Imperial Palace Some supporters of Fuji* 
wara Shthei (Sugawara *s chief enemy) enter with Sugawara 
in their midst He has been convicted of treason and is 
sentenced to perpetual exile Mareyo appears and offers to 
transfer hts allegiance to Shihei He seizes a pole and is 
about to strike his master when Umeo intervenes Sugawara 

K arts them and enters the gate, which is barred behind him 
jareyo joins Shihei’s supporters 
Genzo and Toiumi come out horn their hiding place, 
having witnessed this scene Genzo attacks Mareyo and 
routs rum and Shihet’s supporters When they have gone, 
Genzo knocks at the gate, calling Umeo He says he lones 
to accompany Sugawara into exile, but knows he will not be 
permictea to do so He begs Umeo to smuggle out little 
Kan Shusai so that he may hide him &om his enemies, who 
will surely seek to extenninate the house of Sugawara 
Umeo, 6lUd with admiration, brings Kan SKusai and hands 
him over the garden fence One of Fujiwara’s spies is dis 
covered by Genzo and killed before he can report what he has 
seen Umeo commends Kan Shusai to Genzo and Tonami 
Act III 

At the Damiyo Temple, nearOsaka (Domiyoji no Ba), writ 
ten by Miyoshi Shoraku 

Sugawara has been permitted to break his journey into 
exile CO say good bye to his aunt Kafcuju (mother of his 
adopted daughter Kariya) 

Since she and her lover, I^mce Tokiyo, were captured and 
forcibly separated, Kanya has been in the charge of her elder 
sister, Tatsuta-no mac, the vnft of a magistrate of this 
district The two sisters enter and Kanya says how much she 
longs to beg her lather’s forgiveness and how anxious she is 
over het lover's fate Tatsuta no mae’s husband, Siifcune 
Taro, comes to inform them that Sugawara will be leaving 
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nc« day at cock-crow. Tatsiita-no-mae promises to try to 
arrange for Kariya to see her father before he goes. 

Kakuju comes from the inner room. She is a fierce and 
terrible old lady, passionately devoted to her illustrious 
nephew. She blames Kariya for all the misfortunes which 
have befallen him and belabours her with her stick. Tatsuta* 
no-mae tries to stop her, but the old Udy then beats them 
both. From the inner room Sugawari’s voice is heard, beg¬ 
ging her to stop and promising to see Kariya once more. 
Kakuju bursts out weeping, saying that she only beat Kariya 
to spare him the pain of pumshing his adopted child. She 
leads the two girls to the inner room, but, when the doors 
are opened, all that they see is a wooden statue of Sugawara. 
Kariya sinks down m despair, taking this as a sign that her 
father will never forgive her. To comfort her Kakuju says 
that this statue is his parting gift; she must look upon it as 
himself. 

Evening falls. 5ukune Taro returns, accompanied by his 
father, Haji Hyoe. VThen the women have withdrawn, the 
two whisper together mysteriously. Hyoe and Taro are both 
secret retainers of Fujtwara Shihei. They plan to mueder 
Sugawara this night. They intend to tri^ him by coming 
wim a palanouin and an escort of their own hirelings, os¬ 
tensibly to take him to his ship for Kyushu, actually to kill 
him in a convenient out-of-the-way spot. It is necessary for 
Sugawara to be removed before the real escort arrives at cock¬ 
crow and Hyoe has brought a cock which he intends to cause 
CO crow early. Tatsuca-no-mae overhears their plotting and, 
coming out to them, implores them to give up their plan. 
Hyoe pretends to yield to her entreaucs but, as she turns 
to go back to the house, he signals to Taco to kill her. Taro 
does so, gagging her first with a piece of doth com from his 
sleeve. The body is thrown into the neighbouring pond. 
Hyoe makes use of his daughter-in-law’s corpse to further 
his plot, for it is an ancient belief that, if a cock perches 
above a corpse, it will crow. By holding the cock over the 
pond Hyoe is able to give the fabe signal. 

Taro summons the palanqiun and escort. Sugawara comes 
out and is carried away. Kakujttasks for Tatsuta-no-mae; 
a search is made and her body is recovered from the pond. 
Taro makes a great show of grief and zeal to discover the 
murderer, but Kakujuhas already recognized the cloth stuffed 
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m the dead girl’s month She borrows Taro’s sword and 
taking him unawares stabs him mortally At this momtnt 
the real escort, headed hy Teruktim, the chief magistrate 
of the district, arrives At first he believes that Kakujuhas 
connived at Sugawara s escape, but the old lady is sure there 
has been foul play and is finally able to persuade him of her 
innocence and induce him to go off in pursuit As Tetukutu 
IS about to leave, to the amazement of all, Sugawara s voice 
is heard from inside the house At the same moment die 
false escort returns, they have been tricked for they have 
found only a wooden statue m the palanquin When the 
palanquin is opened, however, Sugawara himself emerges 
Terukuni arrests all the conspirators and old Hyoe, finding 
that his son is on the point of death, txmfesses and is be 
headed by Terukunt Sugawara mourns that he should have 
been the cause of Taesuu no mae’s death He is about to 
leave with Terukuru when iCakuju reappears followed by 
her maids cariyinga large basket covered with Kenya’s outer 
coat She offers le “ to ^ep out the cold,” but is uuettupted 
by Sugawara, who, in a speech fidl of double meanings, asks 
Kakuju to keep “ this dress ” (i e, Kariya) as her own to 
replace the one (Tatsuta no mae) she has lost Kakuju begs 
him to give his child one glance Kartya emerges from the 
basket and is able to see her lather once more He makes 
a gesture of farewell and goes towards the hanamtchi as the 
gitl Sinks down in teats (The explanation of Sugawara’s 
conduct towards Kariya is not, as she believes that he cannot 
forgive her for unwittingly causing his exile, but that he 
wishes at all costs to save her from being involved in his 

Act IV 


Stopping the carnage (^Kumma Btkt) (This act was not m 
the original puppet play, but is a Kabuki intetpolatioo, 
played in the aragoto style, see page 403 It is now, never 
theless, performed by die dolls, who on this occasion imitate 
the style of the live actors It is in this scene that the three 
brothers appear together for the first time Although they 
are triplets, in fact, both in character and appearance they 
are very different Their relationship is indnated by their 
costume which is similar except that each has worked on his 
kimono the emblem of bis name Matsuo is the eldest He 
IS also the bad one of the three aldiough he redeems himself 
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later in the play. He speaks in a deep bass voice and his 
make-up in this scene is that of a villain. Umeo is the next 
in age. His voice is deep and manly and his make-up indi¬ 
cates that he is a loyal warrior. Sakura is the youngest. The 
part IS usually uken by an onnagata and requires a boy’s voice 
and the unlined, white make-up associated with women and 
young men.) 

The a« opens to show the entrance to the Yoshida Shrine 
in Kyoto. Two samurai arrive wearing large straw travelling 
hats. They reveal themselves as Umeo and Sakura, now 
both remtn owing to the disgrace of their masters. They 
denounce the wickedness of Fujlivara Shihei. They grieve 
that their brother, Matsuo, brought up tn the shadow of 
Sugawara, should continue to serve one who has shown him¬ 
self to be Sugawara’s bitterest enemy. 

A steward announces that Shihei, who has been worship¬ 
ping at the shrine, is now approaching. Close on the stetvard's 
heels comes Matsuotnaru bearing his master’s standard. 
Umeo and Sakura round on their brother, accusing him of 
disloyalty to the benefactor of their family. Matsuo replies 
that, since he has taken service with Shihei, it is his duty 
to remain true to his master, no matter whose enemy he 
becomes. A fierce quarrel breaks out and the three come 
to blows. They are interrupted by the airival of Shihei’s 
carriage. Umeo and Sakura turn on it and drag away part 
of the sides so that Shihei is forced to reveal himself. When 
they see the great Minister of State, the two brothers arc 
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overcome with we Shihei rebukes and scorns them Matsuo 
mocks at them, but reminds them they will all soott bave an 
opportunity to continue their quarrel, as they will be meet 
mg at their father s house for his seventieth birthtJay 

Act V 

Thi Seventieth Birthday {Ga no Inat) written by Namiti 
Senryu 

Matsuo and Umeo continue to act in aragoto style, but 
wear a modified make up Matsuo has shed moi^ of 
indigo paint which marked the baser side of his character 
The aragpto m this scene was not, of course in the original 
puppet version, it was introduced because of the 
the previous act This example of <iriigo(o has also been adopt 
ed by the puppets 

Shirodayu, the father of the triplets, lives in rust 'o 
ment at Sato village It is his seventieth birthday bis 
three sons are expected to come to congratulate hitn bl‘* 
thiMA <U«.<jbi*.c4 in. Uw have aLcead'; ^ewed when *be act 
opens Chiyo, Matsuo’s wife, and Haru, Umeo’s wife, are 
busy preparing for the festivities while the old man i* 
thanks at the temple 

Umeo and Matsuo arrive severally and, while they are 
waiting for their father’s return, the quarrel breaks otft again 
They are both m a dangerous mood and their wiv'es> after 
trying m vam to paafy them, take away their sv/otds, in 
order at least to prevent bloodshed Matsuo and UrJieo “ght 
with their bare hands and then with the rice bales in the 
porch During the bout, they accidentally break a branch of 
the flowering cherry tree their father particularly loves 
Neither has achieved any advantage when ShirodayU is seen 
returning, accompanied by Sakura 5 wife, Yac The brothers 
hastily put themselves to rights and greet their father respe^ 
fully Yac lingers at the gate looking down the A(rw<rmic«' 
for her husband She comes at last into the house and takes 
a place near her father m law 

The brothers draw from their bosoms two documents 
whidi they present to their father They are not, they 
ought to be, congratulatory addresses, but petition# that he 
should indicate howhe intends CO bescowhis property Since 
the brothers are triplets the ordinary law of primoge''*'^® 
docs not hold good Shirodayu is displeased with them both 
but against Matsuo hts anger bolls aver He accuse# him or 
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disloyalty and ingratitude; lie should long ago have broken 
his connection with Shihei. The ancient loyalty of his 
family to the house of Sugawara should be more to him than 
this new allegience. Matsuo tries to justify himself, but his 
father silences him. Taking oflF his cap he flings it at him 
saying that, since he has asked what his portion will be, he 
shall have it at once. That cap is all he will ever get from 
his father. Matsuo rises and slowly leaves, wounded and 
moved by his father’s words. His wife follows him sadly. 

Shirodayu next turns on Umeo, chiding him for his pas¬ 
sionate impatience. He had better go, too. Umeo and Haru 
do so, abashed. The old man wididraws into the inner room. 
Yae goes once more to the gate to look for Sakura. While 
she IS standing there, her husband enters quietly from the 
back of the house where he has been hidden all the time. 
She runs to him. He tells her that he has come to a deci¬ 
sion. He feels himself in great pare responsibleforSugawara’s 
disgrace and exile. He promoted the love adair oetween 
Prince Tokiyo and Kariya which was the pretext for Susa- 
wara's downfall. The only atonement he can make is to die. 
His father has given his oinsent. He intends to commit 
seppuku. 

Shirodayu enters carrying the ceremonial knife on a stand. 
Sakura is his favourite child, but he will not dissuade him 
from dying, since he also believes him blameworthy. Sakura 
makes his formal self-accusation in the presence of his wife 
and father. The old man, taking three fans painted with 
pine, plum rnd cherry, laments the fate of Ris children, 
Matsuo disloyal, Umeo passionate and Sakura doomed to 
die before his time. Yae tries in vain to dissuade her hus¬ 
band. Sakura breaks from her and disembowels himself, 
dying with great calmness and fortitude while his father prays. 
Yae seizes Sakura’s sword and is about to kill herself also 
when Umeo and hts wife rush in and prevent her. Umeo 
is overcome by the combination of his brother’s sacrifice and 
his own unwotthiness. Shirodayu decides that he must set 
oE to visit Sugawara in exile and report to him all that has 
happened. He secs our, bottvd with gr/e^ lesiyng Umeo fo 
perform the last rites for his brother. 

Act VI 

The Village School (Trraloja), written by Takeda Izumi. 

(A French rendering of this aa has beenmade by Professor 

3iJ 
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Florenz and an English one, entitled “ The Pine,” by John 
Masefield The aamg m this scene is m the straight classical 
style Matsuo no longer wreacs kumajon make up, but retains 
the pine symbol on his kimono ) 

During the time that has passed between this and the 
previous act a change has come over Matsuo He left his 
father’s house hurt and angry at the treatment he received, 
but also shaken m his self confidence He now begins to 
wonder whether the code he follows is right after all While 
he is debating this problem, the news comes that Sakuta, 
whom everyone loved, has committed suicide That Sakuta 
should thus atone for conduct, which at the time he could 
not possibly have foreseen would harm either his prince or 
his father’s patron, fills Matsuo with a crushing sense of his 
own unwortniness If Sakuta had to die, how much more 
should he, who continued to adhere to his lord after he knew 
Kis lord’s condua to be perfidious * Matsuo's first instinct 
IS to follow his brother’s example Before he can do so, 
however, a greater sacrifice is demanded of him 

Fujiwara Shihei is still uneasy about the enemy he has 
apparently crushed so e^ctively Sugawara himself is a sick 
man, unlikely to give further trouble, but the thought of 
Sugawara’s family is a gnawing worry When Kanya es 
caped, Shihei thought that Sugawata’s wife and son were 
with her Then suddenly he learns that the boy is in hiding 
with Sugawara’s recamer, Takehe Genao (see Act II), who 
gives out that the child is his own ShiKei decides to exploit 
the interdict issued agsmsc Sugawara’s family at the time of 
his disgrace He will have the village where Genzo lives 
suiiounded and then demand of this samurai turned school 
master the head of Kan Shusai 

Shihei sends for Matsuo, knowing his previous connection 
widi Sugawata’s household, and tells him that a cordon ha* 
been put round Genzo’s village The Imperial Messenger 
IS about to depart to enforce the interdict and Shihei orders 
Matsuo to accompanyhim to identify the head of Sugawara s 
son Matsuo realizes that no mere/eppuhi can now save him 
from the taint of his master’s guilt If he leaves his service 
and takes his life, it will not preserve Kan Shusai He must 
find some way to save the hoy and redeem fitmseft in Aw 
own eyes and in those of his &ther and brother Then he 
thmks of his own little son, of the same age as Kan Shusai 
3JS 
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And he thinks of the ptohlem that will shortly fece Genzo, 
about whom the trap is already closing. 

It is at this point that the act opens. 

The curtain is drawn to show Genzo’s house in the little 
village of Seriu. Genzo has been called from home by the 
village headman, but Tonami, his wife, is supervising the 
work of some little boys who are all copying characters more 
or less busily. Kan Shusai is among them, and, although 
plainly dressed, is at once set apart by his aristocratic ap¬ 
pearance. 

A lady comes to the gate with a little boy and a servant 
carrying a desk and school boz. Tonami goes out to her and 
the lady asks whether the schoolmaster has had her message 
asking him to accept a new pupil. Tonami says he has, but 
he has been called away urgently. The lady (she is Matsuo’s 
wife Chiyo, but Tonami does not know her) says that in that 
case she will leave her little son as she is pressed for time. 
She Will return later and see the schoolmaster. 

The child’s belongings are carried into the school and 
Chiyo distributes sweets to the scholars. She bids Kotaro 
be good; she will cecum presently. He makes no spoken 
answer, but can hardly bear to see her go. Chiyo leaves, but 
comes back at once asking for her fan. Tonami, surprised, 
points out that ft is in her hand Chiyo apologizes and once 
more says good-bye to Kotaro, who still remains silent. 
Tonami thinks he is shy and tells Kan Shusai to be kind to 
him. (The act often begins here.) Genzo returns, walking 
slowly down the hanacntchi. He comes into the schoolroom 
and sinks down, wrapped in painful drought. He abruptly 
calls the names of one and then another of his pupils, but 
finds no satisfaction. 

Tonami is worried by his look and, thinking to cheer him, 
tells him that the new pupil has arrived and seems a 
promising child. She brings Kotaro forward to meet his 
schoolmaster. Genzo does not even glance at him. It is not 
until the little boy, making obeisance, says in a sweet treble 
that “it is very kind of you to take me under your protection” 
that Genzo turns suddenly, struck by the voice. He stares 
at the child, resolution hardening in his face. His wife is 
glad to see that the cloud has lifted and asks whether he 
does not agree that this new pupil I«>ks intelligent. Genzo 
replies, wondcringly, that he must be of aristocratic parent- 
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age He hastily dismisses the class, bidding the bo)'® S° 
play quietly Tonami takes away Kan Shusai anc^ Kotaro 
and returns Genzo tells her that the summons to 
man’s office was a pretext to make sure of his whei®^^°“^® 
He has learnt that Fujiwata Shihei now knows 
Shusai IS hidden The village is already surrounde*^ ^ 
official messenger isonhisway to demand then chatg® ® head. 
TTie messenger is accompanied by the traitorous Matsuo 
who can only too well identify tt Totiacni asks di«y 
arc to do Genzo replies that at first he thought 
nothing for them but to die with their little lord 
since the arrival of the new pupil, he sees his way clP^^ 
must sacrifice this child of birth and breeding to 
master’s son It is a terrible thing to have to do, biJ* loyalty 
demands terrible sacrifices Tonami protests, but Ge*'^° 
how else they can save Kan Shusai This new d„Ua™> 
to have been sent by heaven, no one m the viIl^S* 
knows he is there, he resembles Kan Shusai mot® * 
little and is the same age Tonami, weeping, asks w'Mt they 
are to do when the mother returns Genzo says 
they will have to kill her if she asks to see the child 
cannot have her spoiling the plan Tonami uf‘'^{“"87 
agrees Genzo is determined to carry out this ruse, although 
he IS aware of its full horror. 

The Imperial Messenger, Shundo Gemba, arr»v®* 
his retinue Matsuo follows m a palanquin, for he h^s given 
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our that he is ill. Behind them come, rearfull)r, the fathers 
of Geruto’s rustic scholars. They knee! respectfully along the 
kanamichi, Gemba summons Genzo to deliver up the head 
of the traitor Sugawara’s son. The fathers of the village beg 
to be allowed to take their children home and the bop are 
called out one by one, scrutinized by Matsuo and Gemba 
and released. (This small comic scene serves as the tradi* 
tional slackening of tension found in most tragedies of puppet 
origin.) When all are gone and Kan Shusai is not among 
(hem, Gemba and Matsuo enter the schoolKouse. Gemba 
gives Genzo the head-box, bidding him delay no longer. 
Matsuo adds, wamingly, that ** not even an ant ran escape.” 

Genzo stares at the head-box for a moment in silence, then 
takes it up and goes into the inner room. Gemba, looking at 
the array of wntmg-desks against the wall, questions Tonami 
suspidousty about the number of scholars. There seems to 
be one desk too many. Kotaro’s new desk still stands 
conspicuously in the middle of the room. Tonami readily 
admits it is Kan Shusai’s, but Niatsuo recognizes it,andnov^ 
knows for certain that his son is in the school. Will Genzo 
make the right dedsion ? 

A sound comes from the inner room. Matsuo makes a 
convulsive movemem, but controls himself (this Mse is com 
sidered one of the great moments of the play.) The silence 
drags on. At last, slowly, Genzo returns with the head-box 
and sets it before Matsuo. He himself kneels near his wife. 
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second place with Shtbaraku amongst the Ichikawa cpIIe«‘o'’ 
It was written in 1713 and first staged by Ichikawa Danp-o 
II In 1716 It was assinulaced into the Soga brothers 
“ world ” (see page 462) Sukeroku became Soga Goto 
Tokimunc, Shimbei became Soga Jure Sukenari and the vil 
lain, Ikyu, was renamed Heinai Saemon Naganoti "This 
sort of re attribution of successfid plays was fairly common 
The Soga brothcts are hardy perennials even today the r 
boa office draw in die early eighteenth century anf^^^d to 
them a number of quite unconnected adventures which 
their names alone were thought to add lustre But “ Suke 
roku” would have been a success in any case, bec^tise it is 
a good play on its own merits and it had a patticuUt appeal 
to the play going public of Genroku Edo The herD» Suke¬ 
roku, IS an otokodale (see page 448) with all the qualities 
courage, resourcefulness, bravado, and physical chattn which 
the lower classes admired Played by Ichikawa Daiyuto II, 
he epitomized all the aspitattons of the humble, lomantic 
townsfolk He even went so far as to wear a head 
socks dyed with a certain purple dye which, becau*® of the 
enormous cost of importing it from China, only the Shogun 
himselfhad hitherto been accustomed to use “ Suk®roku 
in eighteenth century Edo can be compared with Beau 
marcnais' ** Barbier de Seville” and “ Nocea de Figaro’ m 
eighteenth century France, it gave dtatnatic expression to a 
certain stirring of the social consciousness of the common 
people The present form of the play dates from aboii^ 174? 
There is also a ‘ pirated ’ version which Onoe Kiku^ro VI 
put on in 1915. The text is the same, buta new hyonioto 
accompaniment was substituted for the original k‘‘tohusht 
music This and changes in various symbols were app^t^ntly 
enough to get round the Ichikawa copyright The version 
is called 5KkerokH Kuruwd no Momoyogusa and belongs to die 
Onoe family 

Argument: The single act is set in the Naka jio-Cho, 
the centre of Edo’s licensed quarter, before the Miutsy^, 
of the famous houses of assignation Two fire watchmen do 
their rounds The celebrated courtesan, Agemalci, and her 
attendants, enter by the havamtdn Her colleagues aWavt h« 
outside the Miuraya and comment unkirdly on her drunken 
appearance Agemaki protests that, while it is true fhat she 
has had to tun the gauntlet of ptoSered sake cups all th* 
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to the ^^^u^aJ•a, shf rnjuires more drink than that to 
unsteady her. She stumbles, nes'erthcless, and her attendants 
make her drink some sobering mcdieine and lead her to rest 
on a bench. (Tlie following scene is often omitted.) 

Manko, Sukcroku‘s mother, enters. She has come a long 
and is imnsulri.ng a slip of paper on nhich Agemaki’s 
crest IS drau-n. She pancra about, comparing the paper vnth 
the lanterns outside the various hcnises. The sers'ants and 
anendants try to drive her asvay, but she insists that she must 
find Agcmaki. The latter finally reveals herself to the old 
woman and when Manko jajs that she has come from Suke* 
roku, Agcmaki finds an excuse to send her chief attendant, 
Kasuke, off on an errand. The others she bids await her in 
her room. Alone with Manko, Agemaki discloses that she 
knows who the old lady is. Manko is embarrassed, but makes 
her plea, nescrthcless, ih-»t Agemaki shall cast off her son. 
She explains that Sukeroku is supposed to be avenging his 
father’s murder, but he comes consumly to the licensed quar* 
ter and wastes his time and substance in unseemly brawling 
and dissipation. Agemaki agrees that Sukeroku, once so 
gende, Kis become a quarrel'seeker. There have been several 
unpleasant incidents of late to his discndtt. But she loves 
him so deeply that she cannot bear to pass a night without 
seeing him, if she casts him ol^ it will break her heart. 
Nianko is impressed by her devotion and finally capitulates. 
She gives her sanaion to their mamage, but begs the cour¬ 
tesan to try to dissuade her son from brawling. The atten¬ 
dants return, and Kasuke comes back, announcing that the 
elderly samurai, Ikyu, an admirer of Agcmaki’s, is on his 
way to visit her. She bids her attendants take Manko in¬ 
doors and look after her. Left alone, she soliloquizes on the 
sad fate of lovers. (End of the scene which may be cut.) 

Shiratama and other ladies of the distna enter and Ikyu, 
followed by his retainers, comes down the fxinjmiehi. He 
ts a dissolute and vicious old man, famous in the quarter for 
his huge, white beard, but he has money and is one of 
Agemaki’s best clients. She hateshim and rebuffshim, when¬ 
ever possible, but he seems rather to enjoy it and tries to 
make her jealous by having afEirs with all and sundry. He 
descants on Agemaki’s iovelmess, while Shiratama, Age¬ 
maki’s confidcntUl friend, chides him for his evil way of 
life. He exchanges a good deal of banter with the assembled 
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courtesans and then presents himself to Agemaki (If the 
scene with Manko is omitted, Agemaki at this point receives 
a letter which she reads and pretends is from Sukeroku but 
is in fact from his mother ) Ik)ru at once begins to abuse 
Sukeroku to her, calling him a pickpocket and a thief Age 
maki admits that she is perhaps foolish to be in love with 
Sukeroku, but calling him a thief is too much Ikyu points 
out that Sukeroku has not a penny to his name and warns 
her that, if she goes on associating with him, she will start 
thieving herself, to supply him with cash They will both 
come to a bad end Agemaki retorts with a magnificent 
speech, comparing the courtesan’s feelings for her patrons 
with the devotion she has for her diosen lover She dates 
Ikyu to strike her for her outspokenness Ikyu, fijrious, 
tells her to go to her lover and be damned Shiratama tries 
to patch up the quarrel, but Agemaki declares that she will 
never have anything to do with Ikyu again and withdraws, 
followed by Shiratama and her attendants 

The sound of a flute is heard off stage Sukeroku enters 
by the hanamicht He wears a black kimono adorned wi'*’ 
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ihe “ Sukerolcu mon,” a chrysanthemum flower and leaves, 
but his obi (following the precedent set by Danjuro II) is 
woven with the crests of the actor playing the part. Into the 
back of his obi is tucked his flute. The singers chant a love- 
song as he dances vdth his umbrella (this is of a colour 
betw’een indigo and black with a broad white band and 
symbolizes Mount Fuji and Mount Tsukuba). The ladies 
of the quarter call attention to his purple head scarf. They 
applaud him and crowd round him as he steps onto the stage, 
offering him their pipes. Ikyu, annoyed at finding himself 
suddenly deserted, says loudly that he wishes to smoke too, 
but ^ukeroku insolently points out that all the pipes are in 
use. He seemsbent on provoking hts rival and, after boasting 
vatngloriouslyofhis power over women, he offers Ikyuapipe, 
holding It between his toes. Ikyu is boiling wth rage, but 
euriouslyenough prefers not to take up Sukeroku’s challenge, 
pretending that it is beneath contempt. Sukeroku reels off 
a string of offtnsively apposite insinuations and then warns 
the ladies of the appearance in the Yoshiwara of a white- 
bearded, lice-infested snake who stinks of aloes. 

Fortunately fot Ikyu a diversion occurs at this point, for 
one of Bcyu’s retainers, Kampera Mombej, comes out of 
the house shouting furiously that he has been cheated by the 
attendants who put him into a bath and left him to stew with¬ 
out joining him there. He ts mocked by the ladies. While 
he is describing his ill-treatmert, Fukuyama, a so&t-seller 
(buckwheat noodles), enters and bumps into him. Kampera 
will not accept his apology and begins to talk big. Fukuyama 
loses Kis temper and offers to fight, but Kampera sidles away 
from him. Sukeroku intervenes, twists Kampeta’s arm and 
treats him with contempt when he tries to boast of the wealth 
and importance of his master and himself. He buys a dish 
of sola and, when Kampera refuses to eat, breaks the dish 
on his head. Kampera’s cowardly screams bring in another 
of Ikyu’s retainers, Sembei, with a crowd of young toughs 
who attack Sukeroku. He routs them with hardly mote than 
a scowl, Sukeroku then makes a femous “ name-saying ” 
speech m which he claims to be without equal in arms and 
in love and that he is feared and admired throughout the 
length and breadth of the Yoshiwara. He is the chosen lover 
of the most famous courtesan of the district and his chief 
pride is in being known as “ Agemaki’s Sukeroku,” Ikyu’s 
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two retamers attacl^ him again, but he throws them down 
before their master, challenging Ilcyu to draw and fight Ik)Ti 
remains silent As a culminacmg insult, Sulceroku takes oS 
one of his geta and puts it on Ifcyu s head (see page 476) 
Ikyu still refuses to be drawn His retainers protest at his 
cowardliness, but he replies that hts sword is too noble to 
be soiled with a thief s blood Sukeroku contemptuously 
slices in two the arm rest on which Ikyu is [e\nitig and puts 
up his own sword Ikyu, his followers and the courtesans 
withdraw into the house When they have gone the band 
of roughs return and a^m set upon Sukeroku, who again 
disperses them Among them is his brother, Shiidbei, 
disguised as a sake seller Shimbei hides on the hanamichi 

When the roughs have fled, Shimbei calls to Sukeroku 
and thc'^c is a comic exchange between them, until Shimbei 
discloses his real identity He then protests to Sukeroku 
about his behaviour and reminds him of his oath, gweu 
eighteen years before, to be avenged on their father’s ima 
derer Sukeroku cells his brother that there is a reason m 
Kis madness His sword, Tomokinmatu, has been stolen 
from him and he comes to the Yoshiwara, where all classes 
of people meet, m the hope of finding it He picks quarrels 
with all and sundry to make them draw their swords But, 
if his brother disapproves, he adds, he will give up fighting 
and turn pnest Shimbei apologizes and o^rs to help him 
in the search Sukeroku tells him that he believes Ikyu must 
have the sword, since he is the only one who has refused to 
fight He then gives Shimbei a lesson m the way he should 
insult strange samurai and provoke them to brawling They 
try it out on some innocent passers by and together make 
them crawl between their legs (This allows for much comic 
improvisation ) 

Agemaki’s voice is heard oflF stage She lets Manko, hid 
den under her straw travelling hat, out of the house Suke¬ 
roku tries to pick a quarrel with this supposed samurai and 
IS dumbfounded when he discovers it is his own mother 
Shimbei has the same experience Manko upbraids her two 
sons for their scandalous behaviour and declares her inten 
tion of repairing to her husband s^ave and there taking her 
life Sukeroku, at Shimbei’s request, explains the reasonfor 
his conduct Manko is overjoyed to find her faith m her sons 
justified (This incident maybe omitted Since she still has 
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some secret doubts about her wld Sukcroku, she presents 
him with a charmed jacket which will protea him in all his 
fights, if only he will govern his temper, for she suspeas 
that his brawls are not alwap inspired by filial piety. If he 
loses his temper, she says, the jacket "will split and so will 
his mother's heart.) She leaves, escorted by Shimbei. 

Ikyu IS heard calling for Agemaki and a moment later 
comesotit of the house with Shtratama and the others. Sukc- 
roku hides behind Agemaki’s voluminous skirts, as she sits 
on a bench- Seating himself beside her, Ik)!!, who is rather 
drunk, claims that Agemaki has promised to let bygones be 
bygones. He tries to take her back into the house. Agemaki 
as]« to be allowed to enjoy the fresh air a little longer. When 
Ikyu gallantly says he will keep her company, Sukeroku 
cannot resist pinching his legs. Agcmaki’s little page-girls 
are blamed and sent indoors. Ikyu starts to make heavy love 
to Agemaki and Sukeroku pinches him again. Ikyu now 
guesses who must be under the seat and abuses Sukeroku, 
calling him a drtch-rat. At this Sukeroku emerges from hli 
hiding-place. Ikyu, calling him by his real name, Tokimune, 
reviles him for haunting the licensed quarter when he should 
be avengmg his father. He strikes him with his fen. Suke* 
roku, controlling his temper, observes that Ikyu is luckv to 
be able to strike his etiemy-in-love, even with a fan, when 
he and his two brothers have had to wait eighteen weary years 
for a chance to strike at their enemy. Ikyu now attempts to 
trick Sukeroku into making treasonable statements against 
the Government, which he hopes to use as a means of getting 
rid of his rival permanently. Drawing an example from a 
threc-le^cd incense burner standing near him, Ikyu suggests 
that, so united, they could not only strike at their enemy, 
but at the Shogun himself. If they vrould do so, he adds, 
he himself would be prepared to join them. But separated 
—carried away by his metaphor, Ikyu draws his sword and 
slices the burner in two. Suteroku stares at the sword, Ikyu 
tries too late to hide it and goes quickly into the house. The 
sword inlkyu'shandis “Tomokmmaru.” Sukcroku’s mis¬ 
sion is accomplished. He whispers to Agemaki that he will 
wait for Ikyu tonight. She understands and retires into the 
house while, as the curtain is drawn, Sukeroku goes off down 
the hanamichi. 

(There is a final scene called the “ mizu-in ” which is not 
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often played. When Ilcyu and his retainer Semhei leave 
the Miuraya, Suheroku attacks them and demands the sword 
He kills them both but as he draws the blade to examine 
It, a crowd arrives shouting “ Murderer' Sukeroku hides 
m a barrel full of water—and it is real water—and 
Agemakv assures the pursuit that the murderer has fled 
Sukeroku comes out of die barrel and climbs up a ladder onto 
the roof over which he makes his escape ) 


SUAIA NO X/TSUSHIE (Sunu Memones), commonly 
called (0 Muretome ihoiaeoJo —This play, with 

njgautd accompaniment, is inspired oy the Noh playAiatw 
ince, where the ghosts of nvo sisters re enact the story of 
their love for the same man The Kabuki dance gives the 
same story m dramatic form 

Arihara Yukihira, a great poet of the Heian Era and 
a prince of the Imperial blood, was exiled for three years to 
£uma, a place on the shores of the Inland Sta l^'htle there, 
he amused himself in the company of two lovely flsherguls, 
sisters called Matsukaze and Murasame, who both fell in 
love with him When he was recalled from exile he could not 
bear to say farewell and left behind him a poem promising 
that, iflike the pine treeofitubayama ” mey awaited him 
fatthhilly, he would renim He never did 

Argument * The scene opens to show Yukihira on the 
sea shore at Suma He has just received the message re* 
calling him to the capital It is evening and the moon has 
risen Matsukaze and Murasame enter, carrying their water 
buckets, and dance the “water carrying dance” which is also 
a feature of the Noh play Looking into her pail, Matsukaze 
sees the moon rcHened in the water and calls her sister’s 
attenuon to it Murasame looks mto hers and sees the moon 
reflected there also Thus is symbolized their love focYiiki 
hira The sisters dancewith Yukihua, vying with each other 
for his attentions Murasame Aows a more fiery, jealous 
temperament than the dreamy, poetic Matsukaze Suddenly 
front seaward a flight of plovers takes wing Yukihira rec 
ognizes that die tide is tummg and that bis ship is about 
to set sail Gently he extricates himself hom me sisters’ 
hands and bids them await him m their little hut nearby 
When they have gone, he wnKS his farewell poem, and, 
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attaching it to his cloak and couR hat, hangs it on the branch 
of ^ine tree growing by the shore. He leaves. 

The two girls arc seen at their toilet inside the hut. When 
they emerge, they find the cloak, hat and poem and realize 
that their lover has left them. They wait, hoping he may 
return, but a fishmerman, Konohet, comes and tells them 
that Yukihira’s shiji has already set sail. The sisters arc 
plunged in gnef. konohei has long desired Matsukaze, but 
while ihe Prince remained in Sums he had no chance of suc¬ 
cess with her. Now he sees his oppoctimity. He sends the 
the younger sister off on the hopeless errand of trynng to find 
a boat to pursue Yukihira. >X^cn she has gone he attempts 
to make love to Matsukaze. But she, clasping her lover’s 
cloak, pays no heed to him. The shock of Yukthtra's sudden 
departure has unhinged her wita. 

Putting on her lover's cloak, Matsukaze dances the story 
of her tragic love and faithful waiting. Sometimes it seems 
to her as if Yukihira has returned and is by her side; then 
he IS gone again for ever. The fisherman Konohei grows 
jealous and impatient. He attacks Matsukaze with his sword 
but she, in her mad wanderings, evades his onslaught and 
escapes. Wrapped m her inner vision, she seeks her lost 
lover among ouma’s rocks and pine-trees. 

(The roles of Yukihira and the fisherman are usually 
played by the Mme aaor. A shortened version of this dance, 
consisting of the “water-carrying dance" performed by 
Matsukaze alone followed by her mad dance and the struggle 
with the fisherman, is often performed. It is called Hama- 
matsukaze Koi no Kotanohaor The Lave Songo/Matsukaze.) 


SURUDAGATVA {^SumuJa River). — Adapted 

from the Noh play of the same name. Kiyomoto accompani¬ 
ment. 

Argument: A woman of strange and dishevelled ap¬ 
pearance IS wandering along the bank of the Sumida River. 
She stops uncertainly near a ferry, where the boatman 
laughs ar her. She bursts intb tears and begins a rambling 
story which makes him realize she is mad. The boatman is 
sorry and listens to her tale. She is a widow whose only 
child disappeared from the temple where he was being 
educated. He was believed to have been kidnapped. She 
S29 
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has been searching ever sina, but has found no 
him The boatman, overcome by her story, tells h^f'i 
elaborate mimed dance, that the boy was caught by ^ slaver 
who intended to ship him to the West but he fell 
when they reached this very ferry, the slaver 
him He was earned to a nearby village where the ydhgKS 
cated for him but it was too Ute and he died 
mother’s name The boatman tells her that the vill^g®” 
loved the boy that they erected a monument an d htfW 
ices for the repose of his soul He offers to take he^ 
spot and puts her across the river m his boat Tlie mother 
prostrates herself beside the grave Her child’s 
pears and she tries to clasp tt in her arms (In the Kabuh 
version the ghost is seen only by the mother, but in th* 

It IS visible to the audience as well ) She sinks do*'’" by 
the grave, to spend the rest of her life there m praf‘^ 

SUO OTOSHI (Dropping the Rofe) Shosa^lo — 
from a ftyogen by Fulaichi Ochi First performed if' 
Nagauta accompaniment 

Argument. A young daimyo decides to go on j’dgtim 
age to the Ise Shrine His uncle having offered to g® 
him, he mstruas his servant Tarokaja to go to his * 
house and enquire whether it would suit him to “ 
once He tells Tarokaja to return without delay 

Tarokaja sets off, walking round the stage to indicate nis 
journey He arrives at the house of his master’s un^^® 
learns that he is not at home The uncle’s daughter receives 
him and hears his message She tells him that she ** 
her father wiU be unable to come as he vs extremely busy 
at the moment 

Tarokaja ought, of course, to return to his maste'' 
the young lady invites him to drink to her cousin’^ 
cious journey and he is persuaded to remain 
brought, but, when Tarokaja has drunk two cetet"®"'^' 
*ups, he finds it so good that he complains that the^P '* 
oo small The lady’s attendants bring him the Ii® of ® 
acquer tub and he twice drams this large vessel fde ^sks 
he lady whether her servants will not dance to 
hem Two of them do so 

Tarokaja himself, now very drunk, ts then mvf«® ‘® 
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dance. He gets unsteadily to tis feet, but controls himself 
and performs the famous narrauve dance called “ Yashima.” 
This dance commemorates the battle fought bet\veen the 
Genjt and the Heike on the beach near Yashiraa in 1185 
(see page 423). In partiailar « recalls a remarkable feat 
of archery performed by a yoimg Gcnji warrior. The inci¬ 
dent is vividly described in the “ Heike Monogatati.” The 
sun was sinking at the end of the long day’s fighting. The 
Genji warriors were on the shore while the Heike ships 
dominated the bay. Suddenly, a small boat was seen rowing 
towards the land. When it was withm thirty yards of the 
ivater’s edge it swung broadside on and was seen to contain 
a young girl, dressed in white and scarlet, who Cook a red 
fan with a rising sun on it and tied it to a pole fastened Co 
the gunwhale The Genji guessed that it was a crick to 
induce their leader, Yoshitsune, to come within bowshot of 
the ships. Yoshitsune called to a young man renowned for 
his skill with the bow. His name was Yotchi Munekata 
and he was barely twenty years old. He carried a Shlgetu 
bow and a quiver of twenty-four arrows feathered with black 
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and white and one tumtp headed arrow pointed with 
staghorn YosKitsune hade him shoot down the fan The 
boy demurred, saying he feared that, if he failed, it would 
be a reproach to the Genji But Yoshitsune ordered him 
again to shoot Munekata mounted his black horse and 
rode into the sea The wind was blowing strongly and the 
waves were running high on the beach The fan fluttered 
m the breeze Both armies looked on in silent expectation 
Munekata closed his eyes and prayed to Hachiman, the God 
of War, vowing to put an end to himself if he failed When 
he opened his eyes again the wind had dropped a little so 
that the fan made an easier mack Munekata took the 
turnip headed arrow, fitted it to his bow, and let it fly The 
arrow went straight to the target The fan leapt into the air 
and fell into the sea The waiting hosts saw its scarlet 
gleaming m the rays of the setting sun as it danced upon 
the crest of the waves The Heike m iheir ships applauded, 
while the Genji on the shore rattled their quivers m triumph 
AU this the dancer must convey In the Noh tradition, nis 
own fen IS an important stage property 

Tarokaja’s dancing impresses the young lady, who again 
offers him sake and the gift of a handsome ceremonial coat 
(ftto) which Tarokaja, with a good deal of false modesty, 
accepts Tarokaja sets out for home carrying the robe 
Then he remembers that his master is a covetous miser 
He decides to conceal h»s present for feat the daimyo should 
take It After trying first one place and then another, he at 
last puts It under his sleeve As he is about to enter his 
master’s house, he almost collides with him and his sword 
bearer Dontaro. He tries to conceal his drunkenness, but 
his tongue continually trips him up ivhen he is repeating 
the young lady’s message He excuses himself by saying he 
has been forced to driidc sake His high spirits get the better 
of his prudence and he oflers to show nis master what a 
fine dancer he is The coat lo his sleeve gets m his way and 
he tries to find somewhere else to put it However, he can 
find no better place than his sleeve In his maudlin state 
the coat falls to the ground and is seen by the sword bearer 
who quickly picks it up and shows it to the daimyo They 
laugh uproariously and decide to make fun of Tarokaja 
Dontaro hides the coat behind his back. Tarokaja suddenly 
realizes that his present is no looger in his sleeve He looks 
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for it frantically and bepns to suspect that one of the others 
must have It. He searches the sword-bearer, H’ho manages 
to prevent him seeing it. He would like to search his master, 
too, but does not date do more than try to fee! among his 
clothes as if by accident. Then suddenly he catches sight 
of the garment in Dontaro’s hands. The daimyo and his 
attendant amuse themselves by passing the coat from one 
to the other while Tatolcaja blunders after it. Finally they 
stand back to back with the coat between them and Tarokaja 
is completely mystified. At last he succeeds in catching 
hold of a comer. They all three pull it this way and that 
and in the end the daimyo and Dontaro go off triumphantly 
with the prize pursued by ibe disconsolate Tarokaja. 


TORI JVA IMA KIKKYO NO HATAAGE (The 
Standard of Retolt). Jtdatmono of the Taiko Cycle (see page 
467). — Wrinen by Tsoruya Namboku IV for Matsumoto 
Koshiro IV in the early nineteenth century. The play deals 
with the events which led up to the murder of Oda Nobu> 
naga in 1382. 

Among the many able generals with whom Nobunaga 
surrounded himself was Akechi Mitsuhide. He had been 
a Tonin before entering Nobunaga’s service. His ability was 
such that he rose rapidly and achieved great possessions. 
He is said to have been a man of immense ambition and, 
m the event, Nobunaga came to suspea his loyalty. Mitsu¬ 
hide fell from favour and feared that his lands were about 
to be taken from him His suspiaons were confirmed by 
a number of deliberate insults heaped on him by Nobunaga. 
He was twice charged with providing official banquets at 
his own expense to which the guests never came, and, when 
he expostulated, Nobunaga, who was drunk at the time, 
beat him on the head with his iron-ribbed fan. These in¬ 
cidents and his personal ambition decided Mitsuhide. He 
seized an opportunity, when Nobunaga’s other generals 
were engaged in miliury operations far from the capital, to 
fall on Nobuna^ who was in K^ntn with, only a. small 
bodyguard. Nobunaga was motxally wounded and corn- 
mined suicide. His eldest son and his favourite page, to 
whom he had promised die reversion of Mitsuhidc's lands, 
were also killed in the ^neral massacre. In the play the 
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chronology of events has been considerably simplified and 
distorted 

Act I 

The Homo Temple tn Kyoto Oda Harunaga has 
returned from military operations in the interior of Japan. 
He IS accompanied by Akechi Mitsuhide, of whose 
ability he is both jealous and suspicious Harunaga and 
his son ate to receive an Imperial message of congratulation, 
and the arrangements for the messengers reception and 
entenainmert are pur into the hands of Mitsuhide and 
Harunaga s favourite page Rammaru Mitsuhide makes 
sumptuous preparations Rammaru protests that he is not 
being consuleed The two quarrel and are about to come to 
blows when Harunaga appears Rammaru accuses Mitsu 
hide of treason, pointing out as proof that the hangings of 
the banquet hall beat Mitsuhide's own crest instead of that 
of his lord Harunaga seizes upon this as a pretext to dis 
miss Mitsuhide summarily Holding him down on the 
floor with Kis own hands be bids Rammaru strike Mitsuhide 
on the brow with hts iron ribbed fan until the blood runs 
Mitsuhide submits in silence 

Act II 

A courtyard of the Honno Temple Mitsuhide requests a 
further interview with Harunaga, which he at length achieves 
through the good offices of his sister Kikyo, a lady in wait 
mg m Harunaga’s household. Harunaga receives him with 
angry coldness The wound on Mitsuhide s forehead is still 
unhealed 

Mitsuhide protests against the ireatmecvt he has received 
To his surprise, Harunaga orders him to be served with 
wme, but when the cup is brou^t it is not a small cup, 
such as should be offered to a man of rank, but a large 
lacquer tub used to wash horses legs Mitsuhide chokes 
back his indignation and drinks from this vessel He is 
then informed that his present lands, from which he draws 
his revenues, are to be exchanged for others He is given 
3 box containing the new title deeds When he opens it 
the box is empty Harunaga tells him that his new lands 
are, mfect, still in the possession of the enemy, and he will 
have to go and fetch the title deeds for himself Meanwhile, 
tossing him 3 horse’s bridle, Harunaga says that here is 
something with which to check his ambitions 
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Alone, Mitsuhide sits in silent ftiry, while his sister weeps. 
At last he takes up the empty box and leaves. 

Act in 

An Inn on Alount Atagp. Mitsuhide has withdrawn from 
the capital with Kis family and retainers. He is brooding 
over Harunaga’s insults. His wife Misao and his sister 
Kikyo are discussing the situation. Kikyo describes the 
dreadful interview with Hacunaga and blames herself for 
arranging It. Misao comforts her. Mitsuhide comes in and 
indicates that he is contemplating open rebellion. Misao 
does her utmost to dissuade him. 

Messengers from Harunaga are announcea. Mitsuhide 
retires to change into ceremonial dress and Misao leads 
away her tveeping sister-in-law. She returns presently to 
receive the guests, whose manner is cold and haughty. 

Misao leaves and Mitsuhide enters. The messengers, 
Asayoma Taro and Nagao Yataro, inform him that their 
lord has delivered sentence against Kim. The sentence is 
then read, Mitsuhide assuming the correct respectful pos¬ 
ture. It declares Mitsuhide to be a traitor and condemns 
him to death. Nagao places before Mitsuhide a plain 
wooden stand such as is used to o&r the dirk to a man 
condemned to commit seppuku. And upon it is not a dirk, 
but a wooden sword, ‘l^s is the ultimate insult, for a 
wooden weapon indicates that Mitsuhide must die by be¬ 
heading instead of honourably by his own hand. He pro¬ 
tests angrily. Asa^-ama and Nagao fall on him, but he 
beats them off wth the wooden sword, springs to his feet 
and, drawing his own weapon, runs them through. At 
this moment his chief retamer, Shioden Tojima-no-kami, 
arrives and announces ihar the moment tc strike Harunaga 
has come; the tyrant is m the capital with hardly any 
troops. Mitsuhide in a triumphant pose declares that he 
will raise the standard of revolt and revenge himself. 

(In this play the charaaer of Mitsuhide is on the whole 
a sjmpathctic one, but in the more famous Ehcn Taiiah, 
see page 22, he is depiaed as a complete villain. This 
is because his motive m killing Harunaga was not simply 
to avenge the insults heaped on him. If he hid killed 
Haruaiga and then committed suicide, he would have been 
a hero. Because he wished to seize Harunaga’s power he is 
a villain.) 
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TORIBEYAMA SHINJU {Double Smcideat Tonbeycm) 
Sewamono — Written by Kido Okamoto in 1915 for 
Ichikawa Sadanji II 

Sc. 1 A (ea house m Gion Kyoto The Shogun has come 
to the capital on a prolonged visit Among the samurai of 
hts bodyguard is a young man called Kikuchi Hankuro 
who, idling m the soft, refined atmosphere of Kyoto, has 
fallen in luve with a courtesan named O Some. O Some 
IS only seventeen and Hankuro is her first lover, she is as 
deeply in love as he They put off from day to day the 
painful decision, of what they ace to do when the tune comes 
for Hankuro to return to Edo But at last they find them 
selves unexpectedly faced with the problem, for the Shogun 
has decided to cut short his visit, and his bodyguard are 
under orders to leave the capital Hankuro, realizing that 
he cannot bear to be patted from O Some, promises, in 
some way or other, to raise the money for her ransom 

It IS a hot summer evening The scene opens with the 
arrival of O Some’s father Johei, bringing his daughter a 
parcel of new kimono she has ordered Among them is s 
beautiful man’s dress which she intends to ofier to her lover 
as a wedding gift When Johei has gone and she has put 
away the clothes, Hankuto enters, somewhat the worse for 
drink He says he believes he has solved the problem of 
the ransom money He lies down to sleep off the sake while 
O Some prepares him a cup of tea Presently they are 
joined by Hankuro's intimate fi’iend and comrade in arms, 
Sakata Ichinosuke, and Ichmosuke s mistress, the courte 
san O Hana Ichmosuke is also rather drunk He wakes 
Hankuro and in the course of their conversation we learn 
that Ichmosuke has long coveted a sword of Hankuro s 
which the latter has now suddenly ofiered to sell him 
Although he is anxious to own the sword, Ichmosuke will 
not clinch the bargain because he suspects his friend s mo 
tives Hankuro reftises to tell him frankly why he wants 
the money, saymg merely that it is “ to release a bird from 
a cage ” Ichmosuke guesses the truth and declares that it 
would be shameful to sell a valuable sword for such a 
purpose The argument is mternipted by the arrival of 
Ichmosuke's elder brother Sakata Genzabiiro Like the 
two young men he is also in the Shogun’s bodyguard, but 
he IS much older ^d more staid He strongly disapproves 
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of their dissipations, which he considers contrary to the 
strict samurai code and he regards Hanfcuro as Ichinosuke's 
cvtl genius. He now attempts to remove his brother from 
this haunt of vice. Ichinosuke refuses to go and the two 
are on the point of a fierce family quarrel when Hankuro 
intervenes. He succeeds in pacifying Genzaburo and per¬ 
suades him to leave, promising to follow immediately with 
Ichmosuke. When Genzaburo has gone, his brother goes 
off with O Hana to another part of the house and both 
young men forget all about him. Hankuro and O Some 
fall into a pleasant reverie about the happy life they are 
going IQ lead tc^ether, although O Some has some qualms 
about the sale of her lover’s sword. Their idyll is rudely 
shattered by the return of Genzaburo. He demands Ichi- 
nosuke and abuses Hankuro for breaking his promise. 
Hankuro tries once more to pacify him, but this time has 
no success. Geruabuto insults him and O Some until at 
last Hankuro, still rather fuddled, can stand it no longer. 
He seizes his sword and sweats to make Genzaburo eat his 
words. In spite of O Some’s pleas, the two men go off to 
have the matter out. 

Sc. 2. Th< dry b«d of tht Kamo Rtver at Kyoto. Hankuro 
and Genzaburo draw and fight by moonlight. Genzaburo 
IS killed and Hankuro flmgs his body into the river. O 
Some, who has followed them, now comes to him. Hankuro 
tells her chat he has no alternative but to commit sepfiuku, 
since he has killed a comrade m the licensed quarter while 
both were on duty with the Shogun. He begs her forgive¬ 
ness for the pain he must cause her. O Some answers that 
she wishes to die with him for she will never take another 
lover. They deade to die at Toribeyama, a hill above 
Kyoto which is the cremation site for the city. O Some 
remembers the new clothes she has prepared for so diSerent 
an occasion, and she and Hankuro return to the tea-house 
to put them on and make ready for death. 

O Some’s maidservant and Hankuro’s retainer, Hachi- 
suke, enter from diScrent ways, seeking their master and 
mistress. They compare notes and then continue their 
search. Hankuro and O Some return. Hankuro Kas dis¬ 
carded the distinctive samurai features of his dress (full, 
pleated trousers and long sword) and wears O Some’s gift 
with his short sword thrust through the belt. The rv.o 
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tenderly take leave of each other and of the beautifiil 
moonlit world before their eyes Then hand in hand, they 
make their way towards Toribeyama 

The chorus tells us that Ichmosuke and the two servants, 
who have at last got upon the track of the lovers, witness 
their suicide from afat, but ate too Uie to prevent it 


TSUCHIGUMQ {The Ground Spider) Shosagito — 
Adapted by Kawacake Mokuami from the Noh play of the 
same name First acted in 1881 by Onoe Kikugoto V 
Ndgauta accompaniment 

The central human figure m this play is the lord Raito 
This IS a stage name for MinamotoYorimitsu who fioutishtd 
early m the eleventh century at a time when the House of 
Fujiwara held supreme temporal sway m Japan and the 
Minamoto were theit trusted henchmen The Regent Fuji 
wara Michinaga nicknamed Yorimitsu and his brother, 
Yorinobu, his “Teeth and Nails ” Yorimitsu who com 
matided the cavalry of the Impecial Guard, had tn his service 
four devoted warriors known as the “Four Heavenly 
Kings," who all appear at die end of this play The Mina 
mono frmilypossessed two famous swords which were forced 
by a Chinese swordsmtth for Yorimitsu’s father, Mitsunalc* 
They were “ Hiaamaru," the knee cutting sword, capable 
of lopping off a man’s head and cutting through both knees 
IS well, and “Higekin,” the hairsplitting sword The 
ictle ground spider of Japan still makes its nest in a mound 
if earth as did the legendary spider, seven feet high, of the 
tory 

The set represents the Kabuki version of the Noh stage 

Argument: When the curtain is drawn, Yasumasa, 
laiko s chief letamet, entcis and announces that his master 
las been ill for some time and no medicine can help him 
-Jowever, services of intercession are being held at various 
emples on his behalf, and now he is thought to be improv 
ig This suggests that his illness is of supernatural origin 
aiko enters and assures Yasumasa that he is feeling better 
de tells Yasumasa to rest 

Kocho, a woman attendant, enters, bringing a special 
reparation foe Raiko from the apothecary She enquires 
fier his health, and he repeats that he is feeling better To 
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cheer him and help his recovery, Kocho dances a description 
of the beauties of the autumn landscape. Raiko thanks her 
and tells her to withdraw. 

Whe.n Raiko is left atone, anended only by his sword- 
bearer, he IS seized with a terrible fit of trembling. The 
light suddenly grows dim, and from the shadows comes a 
priest, rosary in hand. Ratko, in surprise, asks how he came 
there. The priest erplains he has heard that Raiko wishes 
for services to be held for his recovery, and he has come to 
help. Raiko thanks him, and the priest approaches to begin 
his intercession. Suddenly the sword-bearer exclaims that 
the priest has a strange look. At that the light fails alto¬ 
gether and with a burst of demon laughter the priest 
advances on Ratko trying to cast a web about his bady. 
(The web is symbolized hy fine paper streamers), Raiko, 
in spue of his weakness, manages to draw Kis sword, 
“Hizamaru.” He slashes at the priest and wounds him. 
The faithfril Yasumasa rushes m, but the monster has 
already vaxushed. Yasumasa finds traces of blood leading 
from the room and, wuh Raiko's permission, sets off with 
the “Four Heavenly Kings” to track the spider-fiend to 
its lair. (At this point there follows a comic interlude which 
has no connection with the mam theme. It serves to divide 
the play in the traditional Noh manner and give the aaor 
time to change his costume and make-up.) 

The set remains exactly the same for the scene which 
follows, except that a wooden framework thatched with moss 
is brought onto the stage. This represents the ancient tomb 
in which the spider has taken refuge. 

Yasumasa, accompanied by the four warriors, arrives be¬ 
fore the tomb fallowing the bloodstains. They hear a groan 
inside the rum and guess that the spider is hidden there. 
They cry out their names and attributes as a challenge. The 
spider-fiend emerges. It accepts their challenge, crying out 
that It schemes to destroy their lord as a first step to domi¬ 
nating the whole world. They will be powerless against it 
as its strength is superhuman. It weas'es its web about them, 
binding them more and more dosely. The five warriors 
struggle against it undaunted. At last the wounded monster 
begins to tire, and Yasumasa swifrly deals the death blow. 
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oppommity—” Afief a moment’s thought he adds the 
finishing line : “ — likened to a treasure-ship which comes 
but once in a life-time and leaves Kjm in a twinkling.” He 
takes formal leave of his Aiend and goes. Kigetsu reads 
Gengo’s closing verse, but can see in it only proof that the 
writer puts personal ambition before all else. Even Kikaku, 
while defending his friend, begins to doubt whether Gengo 
still remembers the shameful death his lord died. The stag: 
rero/rcf. 

Sc. 2. The house of Tsuchiya Chtkara. Night is falling. 
Kikaku, accompanied by young Kigetsu, arrives and finds 
Chikara awaiting him, attended by the girl O Sono who is 
playing to him on the hoto. Kikaku asks whether this is 
rhe sister of Katsuda Shinaaemon and, when informed that 
it is, apologizes for his curiosity, telling the story of 
Gengo’s visit and repeating the poem he completed. Chi¬ 
kara is interested by the poem and ialls into a reverie. 
Then suddenly, to Kikaku’s mystification, hts kce lights 
up, as if some obscure point has been made clear. Mean¬ 
while, Kig<tsu, still brooding angnly over the faithlessness 
of Asano Takumi-no-kami’s retainers, casts hostile glances 
at O Sono. At last he rises, saying he cannot bear to sit in 
the same room as the sister of one of these despicable crea¬ 
tures, and goes out, followed unwillingly by his master, 
Kikaku. O Sono, wounded by Kigetsu’s insulting remarks 
about her brother and Gengo, ines to kill herself, but is 
prevented by Chikara, who persuades her that her brother 
and his friends ate in teality anything but faithless. 

While he is speaking, a hubbub is heard next door. 
Kikaku and Kigetsu return, having been prevented from 
making their way home. They tell Chikara and O Sono 
that Kira Kozukc-no-suke’s mansion has been attacked, it is 
believed by a band of loyal reuiners of Asano Takumi-no- 
kami, led by Oishi Kuranosuke (Oboshi Yuranosuke). 
The sound of fighting continues. Presently Gengo, now in 
armour and wearing the badge adopted by the ronin, asks 
leave to enter. He comes on behalf of his leader, Kurano¬ 
suke, to apologize for the disturbance. Chikara receives 
him with deep respect, celling him that he understood the 
hidden meaning of his poem. Kikaku, on the other hand, 
tv filled with shame at hU own obtuveness and begs his 
friend’s forgiveness for having doubted him. Kigcuu is 
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Munesada and warned Yasusada that the innocent-looking 
barrier-keeper was none other than Kuronushi. Before 
Yasusada could carry the news to his brother, Kuronushi’s 
retainers attacked. Yasusada, tn order that Mtmesada 
might be believed dead and so be in a better position to 
overcome their enemy, gallantly pretended to be his brother 
and was killed in his stead. Before dying he sent a warning 
to Munesada. Ripping out his kimono sleeve, he ivrote on 
it in his oivn blood : “Two brothers in the same boat." 
This IS a bne from a Chinese poem about two brothers, one 
of whom is killed m mistake for the other. Tying this to 
the leg of a favourite hawk, he loosed the bird. 

Argument: The btinur on Aiount Ofaka. Mnnesada is 
playing the koto m Kis house Outside, under the branches 
of a great black cherry-tree, in full bloom amid the snosvy 
wastes, sits Kuronushi, drinking take and chopping firewood 
to keep himself w’rtn. 

Ono no Komachi comes to the barrier and »» tefused 
admittance Munesada, however, hears her voice and, 
coming out, vouches for her. She is allowed to pass. The 
lovers are happily reunited. Kuronushi, whom the sake has 
made benevolent, thioks they are planning to elope and 
decides to help them. While the three are talking, the 
Imperial seals, which Kuronushi has stolen and is hiding 
against the moment chat he brings off his plot, fall from 
his sleeve. Kuronushi succeeds in recovermg one, but the 
girl hides the other in her bosom. Kuronushi is angry and 
leaves the lovers to themselves. When he is gone, the 
hawk bearing Yasusada’s bloody sleeve comes to Munesada. 
Munesada realizes what must have happened. A cock crows. 
Munesada is divinely inspired by the Spirit of the Blaidc 
Cherry to shift a stone embedded m the ground nearby. 
Beneath it lies hidden a mirror which he recognizes as an 
heirloom of Kuronushi's family. He becomes suspicious 
and sends oS Komacht to bring help from her father. 

Evening is falling, and the hour has arrived when 
Munesada is accustomed to pray for the repose of the late 
Emper&e's souL Tonight he washes ro Join zo that of the 
Emperor the name of his pliant young brother. He makes 
his preparations and lays the bloodstained, sleeve on the 
incense stand. Then it occurs to him that this relic may 
defile the Emperor’s soul. He hides it in his koto. 

S4t 
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overwhelmed by the way he has misjudged Gcngo and, 
remembering how he msulced him a short while ago, iin 
plores Gengo ro kill him Gengo answers that, since he 
wished to be misjudged kigetsu’s treatment of him vfas 
flattering rather than otherwise O Sono, who is in love 
with Gengo, sits silently watching him Chilcara tells him 
of her act of faith When Gengo is about to leave, she 
cannot bear to see him go to what must inevitably lead to 
his death She tries to detain httn, clinging to his sleeve, 
but he, although he loves her also, puts her sternly aside 
He hastens away to join the rest of the forty seven loyal 
retainers, watched m silent admiration by Tsuchiya Chikara 
and his companions 


TSUMORU KOI m SEKI NO TO (Th Lo^ Si^ry 6t 
tfx Snov Covered Bamtt) Shoia^io — Tokixa^it accom 
panimcnt 

Background: The Emperor Nemmei had two devoted 
retainers, brothers named YoshimlneMunesadaand Gino* 
auke Yasusada. Munesada was betrothed to a lady of high 
rank, Ono no Komachi. Yasusada loved a courtesan, 
Kurozome, who had ma^c powers The brothers had a 
bitter enemy, Otomo Kuronushi, a man eaten up by 
ambition who dreamed of seizing the reins of government 
Munesada had more than once thwarted his plans, but, 
owing to his favour with the Emperor, Kuronushi had been 
unable to be revenged upon him 

When the Emperor died, Kuronushi saw his opportunity 
He went into hiding, assuming the disguise of an official 
in charge of the newly erected banner on Mount Osaka Here 
he waited for his plans to mature Meanwhile, he sent his 
retainers to ambush Munesada, who was living quietly 
during the mourning penod m a house belonging to Ono 
Takamura, bis future father in law In fact, it was Mune 
sada’s brother Yasusada who was living there Munesada 
had moved to a little cottage just inside the Mount Osaka 
barrier, near the tomb of his master, the late Emperor He 
and Kuronushi were living side by side without recognizing 
each other 

Kurozome was the incarnate Spirit of the Black Cherry 
Tree She learnt through magic of the dangers besetting 
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Mimcsada and warned Yasusada that the innocent-looking 
barrier-keeper was none other than Kuronushi. Before 
Yasusada could carry the news to his brother, Kuronushi’s 
retainers attacked. Yasusada, in order that Munesada 
might be believed dead and so be in a better position to 
overcome their enemy, gallantly pretended to be his brother 
and was killed in his stead. Before dying he sent a warning 
to Munesada. Ripping out his kimono sleeve, he wrote on 
it in his own blotu : '* Two brothers in the same boat." 
This is a line from a Chinese poem about two brothers, one 
of whom is killed m mistake for the other. Tying this to 
the leg of a favourite hawk, he loosed the bird. 

Argument: The bamer on Alounl Osaka. Munesada is 
playing the Lola m his house Outside, under the branches 
of a great black cherry-tree, in full bloom amid the snowy 
wastes, sits Kuronushi, drinking sake and chopping firewood 
CO keep himself iv^rm. 

Ono no Komachi comes to the barrier and is refused 
admittance. Munesada, however, hears her voice and, 
coming out, vouches for her. She is allowed ro pass. The 
lovers are happily reunited. Kuronushi, whom the sake has 
made benevolent, thinks they are planning to elope and 
decides to help them. While the three are talking, the 
Imperial seals, which Kuronushi has stolen and is hiding 
against the tnomeni chat he brings off his plot, fall from 
his sleeie. Kuronushi succeeds in recovering one, but the 
girl hides the ocher in her bosom Kuronushi is angry and 
JeaiTS the lovers to themselves. When he is gone, the 
hawk bearing Yasusada’s bloody sleeve comes to Munesada. 
Munesada realiaes what must have happened. A cock crows. 
Munesada is divinely inspired by the Spmt of the Bbck 
Cherry to shift a scone embedded m the ground nearby. 
Beneath it lies hidden a mirror which he recognizes as an 
heirloom of Kuronushi’s family. He becomes suspidous 
and sends off Komachi ro brmg help from her father. 

Evening is falling, and the hour has arrived when 
Munesada is accustomed to pray for the repose of the late 
Emperor’s soul. Tonight he wishes to join to that of the 
Emperor the name of his gillant young brother. He makes 
his preparations and lays the bloodstained sleeve on the 
incense stand. Then it occurs to him that this relic may 
defile the Emperor’s soul. He Hides it in his koto. 
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Kuronushi reappears and Munesada tries to confirm fiis 
suspicions by adroit questioning Kuronushi feigns drunk 
enness to escape from this awkward interrogation Mune 
sada retires into the inner «^Qtn Kuronushi sits with his 
take bowl in his hands and sees reflected in it the stars that 
now stud the night sky He reads in them a favourable 
omen and is filled with a desire to build a shrine on the 
spot He looks about for material and deades to cut down 
the ancient cherry tree that stands by the barrier 

Kuronushi takes his great axe and sharpens it To test 
the edge, he chops Munesada a koto m two and the blood 
stained sleeve fails from it Kuronushi reads the message 
and realizes that his plan has miscarried But his enemy is 
here at his mercy From the folds of the sleeve drops the 
Imperial seal which Komachi had entrusted to Munesada 
for safe keeping Before Kuronu^u can pick it up, however, 
It miraculously flies into the cherry tree 

Kuronushi attacks the cherry tree with his axe, but his 
hand is stayed by a magic power He gives up anfl fall* 
into a doze Immediately the Spirit of the Tree appears m 
the form of Vasusada’s lover, Kurozome Kuronushi is 
aroused, and suspects her at once He questions het closely 
about her life as a counesan She answers without hesitatiw 
She gathers up the sleeve and weeps Kuronushi is mystio*® 
and tries again to make her reveal her identity Kurozome 
counter attacks until he, overcome by her strange attraction, 
tells her who he is and the ambitions he nurses Kuronushi 
appears before her in his proper dress She also changes 
The courtesan is gone and m her place stands the Spirit 
of the Black Chetiy She declares that she will frustrate 
hts wicked designs and avenge her lover Kuronushi atucl« 
her with his great axe, but she defends herself with a branch 
of the cherry tree and overcomes him 


TSUYU KOSODE MUKASHl HACHIJO {The Old 
Story about the Wet Wadded Stlk Coat) Sewamono —This 
play IS an adaptation from an original story by Kawacake 
Mokuaroi and is notable fbc die appearance of the popular 
hero Chobei, the "father of theotaiojate” (see page 448) 
Act I 

Sc. 1. The house of the late Shirakoya m Edo O Kuma, 
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old Shirakoya’s only daughter, is in love with Chushichi, 
one of the shop assistants. However, they ate desperately 
in debt, and she has no alternative but to yield to her 
mother’s wishes and agree to marry a suitable party of O 
Tsune*s choosing. Faced by this inevitable engagement, 
she plots to elope with her lover. Their plans are overheard, 
however, by a scoundrel of a barber called Shinza who for 
some time has secretly been in love with O Kuma himself. 
In order to further his own interests, he draws out the two 
lovers and encourages them in their project. The three 
leave together. 

Sc. 2. At the foot of /fte Ettat Bndge. The lovers and 
Shinza appear. Without warning Shinza attacks Chushichi, 
throws him into the river, and drags O Kuma away. 

Act II 

Sc. 1. Shtnza’s house. Shinza is holding O Kuma a 
prisoner, when he is unexpectedly visited by one Yatagoro 
Genshtchi, who has savra Chushichi from drowning and, 
having learnt from him the circumstances of O Kuma’s 
abduction, has come to rescue her. Shinza abuses him for 
his impeninence and sends him packing. The story of the 
abduction has, however, already gamed currency in the 
district. Shinza receives a visit from his neighlwur and 
landlord Chobet, who reasons with him at length in an 
effort to induce him to repent of his wickedness. Shinza 
refuses at first and Chobet withdraws. But such has been 
Chobei’s eloi^uence and so great is his personal prestige that 
Shinza changes his mind. 

Sc. 2. Chohet's house. Shinza appears with O Kuma and 
hands her over to the safekeeping of the famous apprendee 
guild-master. 

Act III 

The Emma-do Bndge. Genshichi has not forgiven Shinza 
for his treatment of him when he attempted to rescue O 
Kuma. He has in fact been waiting for a chance to even 
the score. On this day, the two meet on the bridge, and, 
in the ensuing scuffle, Genshi^t kills Shinza. 


UKIYOZUKA HIYOKU NO INAZUMA, commonly 
called Nagoya Sanza. Seitamono. — Written in 1824 by 
Tsuruya Namboku IV for Ichikawa Danjuro VII. This. 
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plaj Itnks up uifK the Banruin Chohei C>clc Thf origrnil 
Ntot) ma) be found m Mnfonl * of OU Z**/**" 
samurai Njpoja S.tnu *»« mtrutirJ b> In* lof^ wrdi a 

f rreciouj iwtsrd which was sulm from him b) h** 
Janzaemon Suiza was dispraerd aoJ c\cn uali) rnurdnrd 
b) Darizjcmon Sinza s s >n wa» befne ijej b) 
with hia help jicn^eJ his father and recovered th* twrd. 
The Kabuki vers on ditVrs somewhat i wo acts F** 
ennial favourites In the third the fafeui dialogue >* 
celebrated (sec page 429 ) 

Act I 

Ce/ore I/jtf Kavnoit Tem^e at f.amjiura (T^‘* 
rarely performed ) Nago>a Sanra ha* been 7 

hi* lord, Sasaki Keinosukc, with a prectou* sere’ll whioi 
It deposited for safekeeping in live letnnlc H‘* 
retiiper, Bantaemon, 1* jealous of iht* favour hie also 
desires Stnza's betrothed. Koshimoto Iwahasht 

Iwahasiii eomei to the temple one rainy day She i< 
pestered by Banraemorj, but escapes from hin, her 
sandal in the mud One of Btnzaemon s accompli^* 
and opens the asket conutntng the •ctoll, tubsitt***** 
hash/a sindal for the scroll, and restores the “* 

place Banzaemon kills this mtnton so that there ir**)' he no 
wiRiess to the crime Saviki arrives 10 inspea hit 
The unda! is discovered Ssrua i» iccused of th'^ ^ 
Iwahashi recognize* her sandal and recounts howa^''^ 
she lost tt Since Sinza 1* responsible, although Ivitahasni * 
evidence tends to show he is not the thief and 
zaemon is clearly cormwomised, Keinojuke degrS^“ 
banishes them both &Rza leaves with Iwahashi 
Act II 

The 5ro7y o/" the face Like Lt^lning ( 5 offo 
ZumJ Z.Ofhi) Sanz/i humhie house in Asakusa, EJa 
tries to keep up his dignity as a samurai and if 
served by a devoted maid called O Kuni There is nothing 
to cat of drink, the roof leaks, the house is always full of 
the fishmonger, the green grocer, the take seller, snd the 
rice merchant all clamouring to be paid O ICun' has an 
ugly birthmark on her cheek (like a lightning flash) ^nd has 
long been the butt of all the wits m the neighbci^fhood 
She IS in love with her nusKr, who seems to her <0 ** 

handsome as the most famous actors of the day She is a 
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pathetic and lovable little figure. Sanaa’s wife lu'ahashi has 
sold herself into a brothel in order to help him prosecute 
his search for the lost scroll and for his enemy Banzaemon. 
She has become the famous courtesan Katsurag! and com¬ 
mands an extensive dunule. Whenever she can, she comes 
to Sanza to comfort and encourage him. Pressed by his 
creditors, Sanza determines to go to the licensed quarter 
that night to try to borrow some money. He dispatches O 
Kuni to fetch his pany clothes from the pawnbroker, send¬ 
ing the best of the household cfTeccs in their stead. While 
she is gone, Katsuragt comes to visit him. She comes 
doum the hanamiehi surrounded by her attendants, a glitter¬ 
ing contrast to the misery in which her husband lives. Ka- 
tsuragi brings news. She has learned in the Yoshiwara that 
one of her clients, known as “ the daijm ” (the millionaire), 
is none other than Banzaemon. Sanza can find him that 
very night. Having delivered her message, she leaves with 
her attendants In the meantime, other plots are afoot. O 
Kuni’s old father. Uktyo Matahei, is always hanging about 
the place. He is a petty thief and a thoroughly bad charac* 
ter. O Tsume, the mistress of the brothel which employs 
Katsuragi, now approaches him. She is in Banzaemon’s pay 
and he has suborned her to get rid of Sanza, which she is 
not unwilling to do, a husband being a great handicap to a 
successful courtesan. Por a small bribe, Matahei agrees to 
put poison in Sanaa’s drink. The two prepare the mixture. 

O Kuni returns with her master’s best clothes in a 
bundle. She dresses his hair for the evening, glandng sur¬ 
reptitiously the while at a pnnt she has just obtained of a 
young aaor famous for his roles as a lover with whom she 
compares Sanza to his advantage. Sanza surprises her in 
the act and realizes her feelings for him He catches her 
hand and feels her shiver at his touch. Since after tonight 
he may never see her again, he makes love to her, but O 
Kuni bursts into tears, accusing him of mocking at her 
ugliness. She denies that she loves him until Sanza 
discovers on her arm the tattooed words “ My master.” 
Then she admits the truth. Sanza, much moved, leads her 
away to his sleeping room. Matahei, who has been off on 
his own business, has stolen a man’s belt and has narrowly 
missed capture by the police, returns and is found in the 
living room by O Kuni. He is in such a state of nerves 
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that, to calm him, she gives him some of her master’s lAt 
It 15 only after they have both drunk a cup that Matahei 
recalls that the wine is poisoned O Kuni realizes that there 
has beer treachery She accuses Matahei of having a hand 
in It, and he tries to kill her O Kuni manages to wrest the 
knife from him and stabs him mortally The lamp is ex 
tinguished in the struggle Sanza comes from the next room 
prepared to go out and seek Banzaemon He calls to 0 
Kuni for a drink of water and his sedge hat In the dark 
ness he does not realize that she is dying She gives him 
what he needs and collapses as, without a further word, he 
goes out into the night (The roles of O Kuni and Katsu 
ragi are played by the same actor ) 

Act III 


^he EnmunltTfrom Rivalry for Love w the Licensed Quartet 
Ifiate Kiso Kumta no Sayaate) 

(This scene is a piece of virtuosity by the actors Dan 
pjco VII and Ktkugoro III, who first played it, introduced 
references to their personal crests into the dialogue on the 
hanamiehi These references were retained by their descend 
ants Dan;uro ZX and Ktkugoro V when the text was revised 
on their behalf Two hanamtehi are used hJagouta music} 
The Naka no cho of the Yoshinara The tea houses ate gay 
with Utitecni and loud with music The cherry blossoms are 
m full bloom Two fire watchmen do their rounds Ban 
zaemon, wearing a wicker travelling hat and a kimono with 
a pattern of thunderbolts, enters by the mam hanamtehi , 
Sanza, m a similar hat and wearing a kimono patterned 
with swallows m flight, enters by the ocher They recite 
alternate lines (see page 429) Banzaemon boasts that he 
is known to all, he is of the White Hilts (the hatamoto or 
personal retainers of the Shogun) and his sword is named 
“Thunder ” Sanza announces that his nickname is “Gut 
ter rat ” and his sword is called the “ Amorous Swallow ’ 
They both praise the beauty of the Yoshiwara, “ the gate of 
Paradise,’ backed by the htUs of Ueno and Mount Fuji 
rising beyond As they approach the stage, the chorus 
sings ‘ In the Yoshiwara it is luck which counts above 
all These two have been rivals for three years ” 

Binzaemon and Sanza come onto the stage, pss, and 
become aware of each other as their sword scabbards touch 
Banzaemon seizes Sanza’s scabbard, demanding why he did 
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not greet respcetfiilljr one lAo has long ftequentetl the 
licensed quarter and is Icnown as “ the daijin.” Sanaa 
retorts that he Indeed recopiized him by the pattern of his 
kimono as the spendthrift whose sword is called “Thun¬ 
der,” adding that he should remember there are other 
people in the world besides himself. He, Sanaa, will even 
go so far as to guess that this spendthrift’s real name is 
Banzaemon. At that Banzaemon recognizes Sanza’s voice. 
Both remove their hats and disclose themselves, crying, 
“ We meet again! ” Banzaemon boasts that he intends to 
ransom Katsuragi. Sanza answers that as her husband he 
will not allow it. Banzaemon threatens him with his 
“ Thunder,” but Sanza claims that his “ Swallow” will be 
swifter. They draw and are about to fight, when O Fuku, 
the mistress of a neighbouring tea-bouse. rushes between 
them. Banzaemon and Sanza shout to her to stand aside, 
but she refuses to move because they are both good custom* 
ers. They lower their swords. O Fuku begs them not to 
quarrel over Katsuragi, but to find themselves other courte* 
sans. Neither will agree to this, although she petsuades 
them to consider a temporary truce. Banzaemon swears that 
he cannot now tamely sheathe his sword “ which thirsts for 
blood.” O Fuku suggests that they should exchange swords, 
each keeping hts own scabbard (see “ Gosko no Gotozo,” 
page 301.) This they do and the swords are found to fit 
perfectly. Both regard this as an omen that for the moment 
Katsuragi is not for either of them. They undertake to meet 
again and settle their quarrel. 


YADONASHI DANHICHISHIGUREGASA {The Fish¬ 
monger Danhiehi). Sewamono. —-Written by Namiki Shozo. 
In this typically violent Osaka story we have the standard 
situation — the search for a losr sword, a samurai in 
disguise, rivalry in love, and several crossplays of loyalty and 
hatred The plot is loosely put together, but has several 
popular situations. The hero is Danhiehi Mohei, the son 
of a respectable samurai called Utagawa Jingoemon of the 
Minatogawa clan. He is a noted swordsman and wrestler, 
but is equally renowned for the shortness of his temper 
which has ftequendy brought him into troublesome situa¬ 
tions. When the play starts, he is in disgrace for having 
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chi very well by sight. They know, however, that he always 
wears a certain boldly checked kimono and finally decide 
that that should be enough for purposes of identification. O 
Tomi returns to the theatre where she hopes to find her 
lover Danhichi and acquaint him with her news. She is 
accosted by the sumo wrestler, Manciki no Ichiemon, who 
tries to snatch her purse. The purse falls down a well, O 
Tomi runs away, and idneinon climbs into the well to 
retrieve the prize. Danhichi enters seeking O Tomi, but is 
at once apprehended by Kawakyu, the oumer of the Waniwa 
tea-house, to whom he owes money. Armed by the law, 
Kf wakyu seizes Danhichi*s clothes off his back as part pay¬ 
ment of his debt. The fishmonger, resolved not to lose his 
temper, catches sight of Ichiemon's bundle of clothes near 
the well and covering his nakedness with them, goes off to 
find O Tomi. The wrestler emerges from the well with the 
purse. To hts chagrin it conuins nothing but two play bills 
—- net even an advertisement for the sumo matches in which 
he U competing. He then discovers the loss of his clothes, 
but seeing Kawak)^! with a bundle of garments, seizes them 
from him. He has hardly put them on, however, when he 
is amcked by K)vichi ana his fellow villains. Danhichi 
observes the scene from afar and, realizing the significance 
of it, makes off in high spirits. 

Act II 

Sc. 1. The I*<ii Bsthhoust. O Tomi is under pressure 
from Jisuke and his wife O Kaji to break with Danhichi 
ompletely. They hope to use her m their plot to recover 
the certifiate and are sufficiently indiscreet as to give her 
some hint of their real purpose. She pretends to comply 
with their wishes and, when presently Danhichi finds her, 
she plays her pan with commendable skill. The fishm\.>nger 
boils with rage at this infidelity, bur, although he does not 
realize it at the time, this is the second occasion on which 
his self-control is to further hts search. 

Sc. 2. The infenor of the house of Namih Shozo, d'e flay 
am^t (by rradinon one of the inscntors of the revolving 
suge). Namiki Shozo w writing when Danhichi enters. 
He knows the story of Danhtcht’s misfortunes and makes no 
difficult)' about lending him money ro contiruc his search in 
Kyoto. Two actors. Arasht Sangoro and Saw’amura 
Kunitaro, call on Shozo and, in a.i artraaive scene, discuss 
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With him a forthcoming productton m which the her^'ine i 
to be murdered Oanhichi who has been shaving Shozo 
head, finds this conversation altogether too suggestive and 
secreting a razor in his bosom, abruptly leaves to th 
astonishment of all present 

Sc 3. The Iwat BaAkouu Kaauemon comes to clam 
O Tomi and hand over the sword certificate to Jisuke 
DatihicKi bursts in, iniendit^ to kill O Tomi but seeinj 
Kazuemon attacks him instead A desperate fight develops 

Sc. 4 Behind the Bathhouse at the northern end of A 
’Ta^aemon Bridge The fight continues in the moonlight 
Danhichi slays Kyuichi and another of fCazucmon’s jackals 
called Sahei TTien he kills FCazuemon himself In hi 
subsequent reaction, he thinks of committing suicide bu 
his hand is suyed by Jisuke, who, struck oy Danhichi' 
gallantly, has suSered a change of heart He gives Danhi 
cht the sword, the certificate, and O Tomi and sends th 
two lovers olT to start a new life together 


YANONE (The /frrowfieei/) Juhachiban — This play wa 
first staged by Ichikawa Oanjuro II m 172^ and is still verj 
popular It belongs to the “ world " or cycle of plays deal 
ing with the adventures of the Soga brothers (see page 462) 
The plot IS slight, but there are several poses and moment 
of emphasis which make the play an evergreen favourite 

The scene consists of an open room There is a backclod 
with a formalized Mount Fuji m the centre The room i 
sec about widi stands in whiidr are stacked huge arrows 
There are two long swords in a rack m the centre The plsj 
IS performed in the most extravagant ara^to style 

Argument: It is New Year’s Day Soga Goto is seer 
sharpening a double tipped arrow, as long as himself, on a 
great whetstone He is making preparations against the daj 
when he and his brother Jura can strike at their enemy 
Sukccsune, who murdered their father some eighteen years 
previously 

As jr IS the season of^ifcs and cor^atulacions, a friend 
brings Goro a pamtmg of a treasure ship on silk It used 
to be the belief that if you sl^ vnth this beneath your neck 
rest the first dream ot the New Year would bring good 
luck Goro accepts the gdt and, m due course, retires to 
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rest with it under his head. In his sleep, Goro sees Juro 
come to him, imploring him to hasten to him, as he is in 
mortal danger. Goto awakes and leaps to the door where 
he makes a celebrated pose. Outside a seller of radishes 
passes, leading his horse by the bridle. Goro asks 
for the loan of the horse and, when this is refused, struggles 
with its owner whom he overcomes. He then mounts the 
horse and gallops down the hanamichi using a huge radish 
for his whip 


YASUNA. Shosagoto. — A dance drama with kiyomoto 
accompaniment. The portrayal of madness through dancing 
is a feature of the Japanese stage, both Noh and Kabuki. 
This dance, which has no particular plot, is considered a 
great test of the dancer’s ability. 

Argument: Yasuna, the favourite pupil of the great 
astronomer Yasunori, was betrothed to his master's daugh¬ 
ter. Both his fiancee and his beloved teacher died suddenly 
within a few days of each other, and Vasuna went mad with 
grief. In this dance he wanders through the spring country¬ 
side carrying his lady’s wedding robe and living again his 
past happiness and nis present sorrow. Two men-servants 
cry to persuade him to return home, but he escapes from 
them and continues on his aimless way. 


YOIKOSHIN {ThfEre of the Koshin Fesiivatf. Sewamono. 
— Written for the puppets by Chikamatsu Monzacmon in 
1722, when he was m his seventieth year. The play is 
based on an incident which scandalized Osaka. The a^ir 
was considered particularly tragic, because the young wife 
was expecting a child, and she and her husband were driven 
to suicide by the cruelty of his mother. Four days after 
their death Chikamatsu Monzaemon's rival, Ki no Kaion, 
staged a puppet play on the subject at the Toyotakc-xa. It 
was entitled The Double ^umde of the Two Girdles. A fort¬ 
night later Chikamatsu produced his version at his own 
theatre, the Takemoto-za. 

Act 1 

The villag: of Ueda. The old farmer, Shitnada Heie- 
mon, is bedridden and is cared for by his elder daughter 
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O Karu His other daughter O Chiyo, who is very lovely 
has had many misfortunes First she married a man ivhc 
lived such an evil life that she w s forced to seek a divorce 
She married again, but her second husband died within the 
year She has now become the wife of a prosperous young 
Osaka greengrocer named Haobei This is a great joy to 
her father and sister for Hanbei is known to be an excellent 
young man 

wTv en the curtain is drawn O Karu is going about her 
household tasks A palan<]utn arrives and to her astotudt 
ment, O CKiyo alights from it She welcomes her, thinking 
she has come to visit their sicic father, but O Chiyo explains 
that she has come home, once more, for good Hanbei has 
gone to visit his father’s grave at Hamamatsu for he is only 
the adopted son of the proprietors of the greengrocery In 
his absence, his adopted mother has given O Chiyo a letter 
of divorce in his name and has driven her from the house 
Ht IS hinted that the old greengrocer hnds his 6aughtei in 
Uw too attractive ) Both ststets lameni this new misfortune 
Kiozo* a local farmer who has always been in love with 0 
Chiyo, appears at the door, having heard of her return 0 
Karu tries to pretend that h*r sister is only here to see their 
father, but he says he knows the truth and adds his feeing 
are unchanged O Chiyo “ shall never be lonely while he 
IS above ground ” O Karu sends O Chiyo to take their 
father his medicine The old man receives her tenderly 
So far as he is concerned, he cares nothing for scandal, and 
will receive her “not merely three times but a hundred 
times if necessaey ” O Chiyo is mucKafiected and remains 
with him, reading aloud 

Another visitor arrives — Hanbei himself come to visit 
his father m Uw on his way home from Hamimatsu He 
has brought presents for him and O Karu He is amazed 
to find his wife in the house and horrified when O Karu 
tells him the reason Hanbei is of samurai stock, although 
adopted into a merchant family His honour has been 
besmirched and begging Heiemon to forgive him for allow 
ing O Chiyo to be treated in such a way, he draws his 
sword with the intention of killing himself O Karu disap 
proves of both Hanbei and O Chij^’s behaviour but his 
death is the last thing she desires She persuades him to 
desist, and O Chiyo, rushing into the room adds her 
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entreaties. Heiemon points out thu the yoiuig man will be 
dishonouring his adopted parents, if he commits suicide. 
Hanbci agrees this is true. He swears he never had any 
intention of divorcing O Chiyo; she shall be his wife for 
ever. Never again shall she be forced to return to her 
father’s house; even should she die, her body shall not 
return there. He takes O Chiyo’s hand, and they set out 
for Osaka. O Karu sets a fire at the gate as is done after a 
death, as an augury that O Chiyo shall never again need to 
return to her old home. 

Act n 

The greengmeery Aburakake-cho, Osaka. Hanbei’s adopted 
mother, O Mine^ has refused to have O Chiyo in the 
house, and he has been forced to lodge his wife with an 
aunt at the Yatnashiroj'a. 

It is the evening before the Koshtn Festival at the begin¬ 
ning of the fourth month. When the curtain is drawn, O 
Mine is browbeating her maids and the apprentices in the 
shop. One of them returns from an errand and is scolded 
for having given Hanbei a message from O Chiyo begging 
him to go CO her. Hanbei returns from O Chiyo and is 
abused by O Mine for his unfiUal condua. He is in a des¬ 
perate frame of mind. He loves his wife, but he also tecog* 
nuies the debt of gratitude he owes his adopted mother, 
whom he knows to be genuinely devoted to him and to 
have arranged for him to inherit her husband’s business, 
although she has a nephew of her own whose claim she 
ought to have supported. He suffers her railing in silence. 
The old greengrocer, lemon, comes out of his room asking 
crossly what all the noise is about. He goes off to the local 
temple to prepare for the festival accompanied by the parish 
priest who has come to fetch him. He asks O Mine to go 
with them, but she has not yet finished with Hanbei. 
Hanbei, in the meantime, has come to a decision. He now 
tells O Mine firmly that she must allow O Chiyo to return 
home. O Mine cannot bedieve her cars, but he explains that 
it is a reflexion on the honour of their house that O Chiyo 
should have been sent away, not by her husband, but by her 
mother-in-law. It is the husband’s busmess to divorce t 
wife. He therefore wishes O Mine to invite O Chiyo to 
return and he will then himself gitx her the letter of divorce. 
O Mine is delighted, but, knowing how much Hanbei loves 
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his Wife doubts whether he will be able to bring himself 
to carry out his plan She therefore makes him 
divorce O Chiyo threatening to kill the girl with a kitchen 
knife if he docs not She leaves saying she will herself 
invite O Chiyo to renim home before going to the temple 
Left alone Hanbei writes a lener which he hide? 
breast He fetches his short sword and hides it m a 
empty vegetable baskets outside the shop O Chiyo app^^ts, 
radiantly happj She cannot think what has happen'd to 
her mother in law for she has new spoken so kindly to her 
for months She does not notice Hanbei’s silence, b“t 
from one familiar objea to another, saying how glad “ 

to be back, but shocked to find dust on the top of the cup¬ 
board and other signs of incompetent housekeeping Sbe 
puts on her apron and will soon have everything ^ 
tights O Mine returns and speaks to her with ftlttf 
ness, calling her my pretty daughter " At the san*® 
sfrit teftimds Hanbev be tnusv Tit>v> Vos psomue 
Hanbei bids O Chiyo sit down and gives her the 
divorce She cannot undersund, and Hanbei refuses w 
her any esrplanation of his sudden change towards hef ® 
Mine, hardly able to conceal her delight, pretends tO 
make him change his mind and then goes off to her pr^^* 
oratory saying she will pray to God to pardon so * 
husband Hanbei and O Chiyo are left in tears 
Hanbei takes the letter of divorce from O Chi)”® 
tears it up, he never intended to break his oath to her rather 
nor does he wish ever ro be separated from her But he ra” 
no longer stand h(s mother’s persecution There i? 
one solution, they must die together O Chiyo con*?”'* 
Hanbei leaves his letter of forewcii on the shop counter 
the two creep out of the house Night has fallen 
gropes among the baskets for his sword and taking 0 
yo’s hand, begs her pardon for this sad end to their happ‘ 
ness together For herself, O Chiyo answers, she 
regrets, her only sorrow is for thetc unborn child Tenu^tlf 
they embrace and go on their way to seek happiness 'i? 
other life 


YOSHITSUNESBMBONZAKURA {Tit 
ry Trees ) JtJatmono of the Heifce-Genji Cycle (see 
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418). — Written by Takeda Izumo, Miyoshi Shoraku, and 
Namiki Senryu for the pt^pets. First staged in 1747. 
Adapted for the Kabuki socm afterwards. The cherry tree 
stands for martial valour. This play is no more than a series 
of short plays loosely linked together. The protagonists are: 
a) Minamoto Yoshitsune, who is escaping from his bro¬ 
ther’s vengeance ; b) Shizuka Gozen^ Yoshitsune’s concu¬ 
bine, who IS bene on joining her lover in exile; c) Taira 
Koretnorl, a general of the defeated Taira army, in hiding; 
and d) Taira Tomomori, Koremon’s uncle and second-in- 
command of the Taira army, also in hiding. In the play the 
two generals are made to survive the total defeat of the Taira 
at the battle of Dan-no-Ura, and the responsibility for their 
escape ts laid upon Yoshitstme. According to the Heike 
Monogatan, however, although Koremori and Tomomori 
escaped from the first great battle at Ichi-noTani, they were 
both dead by the time of Yoshitsune’s final triumph, as was 
also the little Emperor Antoku. 

Act I 

Sc, 1. Tfie fifonibjB'tf Peirce in/Cyoto. (This scene IS rarely 
performed.) Kyo-no*Ktmt» Yosnitsune’s wife, has been 
ailing, and to entertain her a musical party has been arranged. 
Two of Yoshicsune’s most devoted retainers, Kataoka Ha- 
chiro and lae no Saburo, arrive late. They explain that 
they are troubled because Benkei, the warrior-priest who was 
one of Yoshitsune's earliest adherents, is in disgrace. He 
accompanied their lord to the Imperial Court and insisted 
on wearing full wat-hamcss. Some of the courtiers laughed 
at him, since now there is peace cverytvhere, and there 
has been a quarrel* Kataoka HacHiro and Ise no Saburo 
appeal to Kyo-no-Kimi to mtetctde with Yoshitsune on 
Benkei’s behalf. 

Shizuka Gozen, who is a dancing girl of great skill, comes 
to perform before Kyo-no-Ktmt, After she has danced, she 
also appeals to Kyo-no-Kimi to help Benkei. Kyo-no-Kimi 
suggests that they all go to Yrjshitsune together. Benkei is 
summoned and appears, still armed to the teeth. 

AnoiVier rf Yoshitsune’s retainers, ShincAiara Tonai, 
arrives with disturbing news. He has heard that a party of 
samurai from Kamakura, the headquarters of Yoshitsune’s 
brother Yoritomo, has arrived in Kyoto ostensibly to visit 
the shrines, but in reality to attack Yoshitsune. They are 

3J7 
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led by Unno no Tatoyukinaga At this moment, another 
Kamakura lord has presented htmselt at the palace and 
wishes to speak to Yoshicsune He is Kawagoe Taro Shi 
geyon Kyo-no Kimi directs that he must be admitted 
adding that, since he is related to her there is nothing to fear 
She and Shizuka Goztn go out accompanied by Betikei, 
who IS delighted at the prospect of a good fight 

Yoshitsune and Kawagoe enta, m formal dress After 
courtesies have been exchanged, Kawagoe announces that he 
comesas Yocitomo’s ambassador As such, Yoshitsune yields 
him the place of honour Kawagoe has three questions (o 
ask Yoshitsune The first is does Yoshitsune bear resent 
merit because Yotitomo refused to receive him when he came 
to Kamakura ’ Yoshitsune replies that as a younger brother 
he has no right to question or resent the decisions of his 
senior The second question is why did Yoshitsune send 
to Kamakura thtec false heads puipoiimg to bedioseofthe 
Tairaptmces, Tomomori, Korcmeri, and Nonesune’ Yoslu 
tstme replies that no one knows the fate of these men, <1 
chough they are thought to have thrown themselves mw the 
sea Although the country is now at peace, there is still ^ 
strong Taira faaion If it were rumoured that these onnees 
still lived, this faction would be greatly strengthened. The” 
fore he sent the &Ise heads so that it should be generally 
believed that they were killed in battle Then, says Kawagoe, 
It IS no: true that Yoshitsune is plotting treason ^ It is said 
in Kamakura that Yoshitsune has received from the e* 
Emperor Go^Shirakawa the gift of a precious drum as a 
pledge of suppoR, should Yoshitsune attempt to overthrow 
Yontomo At this Yoshitsune becomes angry and hotly 
denies the charge, saying that the drum was a gift offtiend 
ship and, m any case, hehtmselfhasnciermadeuseofit The 
third question is Why has Yoshitsune married Kyo-no- 
Kimi, the daughter of Taira Tokitada^ Yoshitsune replies 
asking whether Yontomo himself has not taken a wife from 
the house of Hojo, vassals of the Taira ’ In any case, he 
Kawacroe IS the last oerson who should ask him such 
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deeply shamed,'wishes to commit suiode. But Kyo-no Kimi 
rushes into the room m time to prevent him. She seizes his 
sword and stabs herself, saying that, if she is the cause of 
this quarrel between brothers, she will put an end to it. 
Kawagoc praises her for her courage and devotion ivhile 
Yoshitsune mourns bitterly. Kyo-no*Kimi promises him that 
they will be happier in another life; then telling her father 
to carry “ this Taira head ” to Kamahura to appease Yori* 
tomo, she dies. 

There are soimds of fighting outside. Yoshitsune guesses 
that Unno no Taroyukinaga must be attaching the palace 
with his force. He is about to join his followers, when Kawa' 
goc begs him to do all he can to prevent bloodshed, lest it 
malcea permanent breach betweenhimandYoruomo. Yoshi- 
tsune calls to Benkei to give him this order, but is told that 
Benkei has already gone to en^ge the enemy. Yoshitsune 
sends Shlzuka Gozen after him, but almost immediately 
Karaoka Hachiro and Ise no Saburo return to announce chat 
Benkei has killed Unno no Taroyukinaga 

Kawagoe remarks sadly that now Kyo-no-Kimi has died 
in vain. Yoshitsune tells hurt that, since he does not intend 
CO fight against his brother, he will leave Kyoto secretly with 
only a small following. Kawagoe takes the precious drum 
from the alcove and gives it to Yoshitsune, bidding him take 
it to bring him good fortune. 

Se. 2. Before the^te of the Honkava Palace. Tosanobo 
Shoshun, another warrior-priest, enters with his retinue. He 
has been sent by Yoritomo to capture Yoshitsune. He is 
opposed by Benkei, and a spectacular fight ensues. Benkei 
cuts off everyone’s head, including Tosanobo’s. Benkei then 
realizes that the palace is empty and his lord and the rest 
have gone. He flings Tosanobo’s head from him, saying it 
will lead him in the direction in which Yoshitsune has gone. 
Then he poses triumphantly with the rest of the heads. 

Act II 

Before the Inari Shrtne at Fushmt. (This act is performed 
in aragsto style.) Inari Myojin, the God of Grain, is always 
depicted as attended by foi-spirits and the fox is sacred to 
him. In Japanese folklore the fiw, who has magical powers, 
is a benevolent creature, well disposed towards mortals. He 
can assume human shape at will. 

Yoshitsune has decided to make for the island of Shikoku 
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in spite of the pleas of his retainers who wish to fight flw 
army Yoritomo has sent against them He arrives i 
Fushimi from whence he intencls to take ship There hi 
IS joined by his concubme Shizuka Gozen who begs toh 
allowed to go with him Yoshitsune is persuaded byBenke 
that thett joutttey is too pesibsus for a wotnatv Yoshitsiiti 
has with him the precious hand dtum given him by the « 
Empetot, on the undcrsunduig that he should otily mat 
use of It if he were fightit g against Yocitomo He now give 
the drum to Shizuka Gozen as a love token to protect he 
while they ate apart Shizuka Gozen is so desperate wul 
gcief that Yoshitsune’s followeis ate compelled to tie here 
a tree to prevent her fimnmg after them Yoshstsuneandth 
rest leave 

Hayamt Tota, a general of Yotjtomo’s army who i 
searching for Yoshitsune, appears upon the fidnamicfii wid 
his escort (He is a stock comic character of Kabukt) H 
approaches Shizuka Gozen and lecognizes her He it de 
Itgnted to find such a pme and intends to carry her o£ H 
snatches the drum from her and is about to leave in criuinp 
with his pnsoret when, mysteriously, one of Yoshitsune 
most devoted retainers, Sato Tadanobu, appears to bat th 
way Tadanobu was absent at the time of the flight fter 
Kyoto Tadanobu overcomes Tota, and wrests the dr^ft°8 
him He frees Shizuka Gozen Yoshitsune, who has ot 
served all this from afar, now returns and welcomes Tads 
nobu, praising him for hvs valour He bestows upon him a 
a tribute the name of Yoshitsune Genkuio and gives him 
suit of his own acmout He then commits Shizuka Goze 
to his care and once more sets out on kis journey 

Shizuka Gozen carrying the drum, makes her way dow 
die hatiamtcfit When she has disappeared, the sound of th 
drum is heard Ac once Tadanobu appears to undergo 
change He is, in fact, not Tadanobu who is ill, but a fij* 
spirit in disguise (his fox nature is indicated by his kumado 
make up) The skin on the drum is that of his parent an 
whenevet the drum is scnick he is irresistibly drawn to it 
Now he follows Shizul a Gozen, executing an elaborate ropP 
down, the hanartucht, m which his true self is revealed in th 
animal quality of his bounds and gestures 
Act III 

Sc 1 Before the Shop of Tokatya Ctmpei (Tokatya n 
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Ba). (Although in the original play the child-empcror An- 
toku appears in this scene in person, it was customary at one 
time to change the character to that of a little princess of the 
Imperial House called Antohu-hime.) 

A group of sailors and young tvomen are talking in front 
of the shop. The sailors are idle because of bad weather. 
Sagami Goro, a samurai of Yontomo’s faction, appears in 
travelling dress with hts retamer. He calls for Gimpci, iht 
master of the shop, but is told he is away. He is received 
by Gimpei’s wife and tells her he has been sent in pursuit 
of Yoshicsune, who is believed to be maldng for Kyushu. 
Owing to violent storms he has so far been unable to cross 
the sea. Now the storm is abating, and he wishes to hire 
Gtmpei’s boat at the earliest* possible moment. Since he is 
on urgent business for the Shogun, he demands precedence 
over all other travellers. Gimpei’s wife demurs, explaining 
that they have another client, also a samurai, who has been 
waiting m their house for two days for a break in the bad 
weather. Goro becomes angry and declares that he will see 
this client himself, Gimpet's wife fears a quarrel and tries 
to calm him down. Goto grows suspicious; from her be¬ 
haviour he guesses that this client must be either a Tatra 
outlaw or someone of Yoshitsune’s party. He attempts to 
force his way into the house. 

Meanwhile, Gimpci returns. He cames an umbrella be¬ 
cause It IS raining heavily. As he stands by the gate he hears 
Goro abusing his wife. When Goro tries to force his way 
into the inner room, Gimpci catches his arm, saying he is 
the master of the shop. Goto tells him peremptorily that 
he has need of Gimpei's ship. When Gimpei replies that 
it is already promised to people of imporunce. Goto attacks 
him. Gimpci fends him off, telling him sternly that a 
samurai’s SHord is to defend men, not to kill them. Goro 
shouts that he will not be insulted by a common merchant 
and again attacks Gimpci with the help of his retainer. Gim¬ 
pei beats them off, ana they take to their heels, Goro vowing 
wngeancc. 

Gimpei returns to the house, telling his wife that they 
must make haste and get their guests away as they ate m 
danger. He will go and prepare the boat. After Gimpei has 
left, Yoshitsunc comes from the inner room with his fol¬ 
lowers. Yoshitsune praises Gimpei’s spirited matmer of 
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dealing with Sagami Goto He promises that if ever he 
Yoshitsime, comes into his own again he will make Ginijjei 
a samurai Gimpei’s wife thanks him and gives him her 
husband’s message Kataoka Hachito asks doubtfully 
whether it is real ly possible to sail in such weather Gimpei s 
wife answers proudly that mall matters concerning the seaher 
husband is to be trusted She brings fake They drmk to 
a propitious journey and leave, punmg o'- straw raincoats 
against the downpour 

Gimpei returns, accompanied by his little daughter, 0 
Yasu. He IS now m full armour and carrying a halberd 
He reveals that he is m reality Taira Tomomori, the son of 
Kiyomoriand second in command of the Taira forces Now 
since his elder brother is a captive, he is the head of the Taira 
clan He sets the little girl m the place of honour, saying 
that she is the Emperor, Antoku Gimi His wife, Sake no 
Tsubone, was the child’s fi>ster mother Antoku Gimi was 
believed to have been drowned, but Tomomnci saved him 
and disguised him as his daughter Tonight, he says, they 
will at last have art opportunity to be revenged on the hsteo 
Minamoto, for Voshitsune is at their mercy 

Suke no Tsubone says, fearfully, that Yoshitsune is a 
(ightet of almost superhuman skill and cunning Totnonvw' 
replies scomfuilythatVoshitsunewill be taken unawares The 
ineidencwitK Sagami Goto was arranged deliberately to eon 
Vince Yoshitsune that ‘Gimpei ’ is his friend The supposed 
Goto was m fact a retainer of Tomomori He adds that this 
bad weadier will play into his hands, because it will be 
believed that Yoshitsune and his party have been drowned 
in the storm In this way he can keep the secret of hts own 
identity and that of Antoku Gimi He swears that he will 
bring back Yoshitsune’s head, buewarns his wife that, should 
he himself be killed, all the lights on the ship will be c* 
tmguished If she sees that signal, she is to put Antoku 
Gimi to death as all hope will be gone They drink to Tomo- 
mori’s victory over Yoshitsune Tomomori leaves accom 
panted by his boatman 

Act III 

Sc. 2. Daimolsu Beach [IXitmolfu Urano Ba) The first 
part of this scene takes place before Gimpei'sbouse Antoku 
Gimi and Suke no Tsubone appear m full court dress with 
iheir attendants They ace awaituig the ouccume of Tomo- 
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mori’s stratagem and thinking joyfully of the time, now they 
hope not far distant, when the Taira will return to power. 

A messenger arrives from Totnomori. It is the same man 
who appeared earlier disguised as Sagami Goro. Tomomori 
sends word that all is not going as easilyas theyhad expected. 
The storm is very violent and Yoshitsune has somehow had 
warning of the plot against his life. Suke-no-Tsubone is 
desperately anxious and sends the messenger back for further 
news. She and Antoku-Gimi open the doors that give upon 
the sea and sit looking out. From there they can see Tomo* 
mori’s ship and hear shouting. At first, the lights on the 
ship are burning brightly; then they see to their conster¬ 
nation that slowly they are being extinguished. It is Tomo- 
mori’s signal of defeat. With the dying of the last light all 
is silence. 

Irie Tanzo, Tomomori’s retainer, approaches, wounded. 
He salutes Antoku-Gimi and tells the women that Yoshi¬ 
tsune and his followers have the upper hand. They are 
pressing Tomomori hard. When Tanzo last saw him, he was 
surrounded by enemies and by now may already be dead. 
He bids Suke-no-Tsubone prepare Antoku-Gimi and her¬ 
self ; he has returned to die with them and serve as guide 
for them on the road of death. Suke-no-Tsubone and her 
ladies lament. The Emperor is too young to understand and 
asks on what journey they are going. Suke-no-Tsubone 
explains that they are going to a better land below the waves 
where Antoku-Gimi's grandmother and many noble mem¬ 
bers of the Taira clan are waiting for them. Antoku-Gimi 
asks whether he must go on this journey alone. Suke-no- 
Tsubone assures him that she is coming with him, and the 
child is reassured. Suke-no-Tsubone tells him to cum to¬ 
wards Iseand salute his ancestors. Joining hts hands, An¬ 
toku-Gimi does so while the ladies weep. The maids-in- 
w-aiting throw themselves into the sea. Suke-no-Tsubone 
takes Antoku-Gimi in her arms and, going down to theshore, 
is about to follow them wdicn Yoshitsune and his retinue 
appear. Yoshitsune seizes the child from her. T7>e stjge re- 
lonrr. 

The scene shows die beach at Daimotsu with rocks and 
a great anchor. Yoshitsune enters with Antoku-Gimi and 
Sukc-no-Tsubone. SuddenlyTomomcri, mortally wounded, 
appears before them. He tells KIs wife that he is dying, and 
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The Lower V,IL^ of Ich,mur<, {hhimuT<, no B<t) Ta.ca 
Koremori, since the death of Tomomon the head of the elan • 
wh.eh so short a tmve ago was all powerful, ,s believed to 
hvc survived the bolocaust a, Dan „o-ma H„ wife, Wata 
ba no Naishi, and .heir son, Rotudai, are eseapmg from 
Yoritomo s vengeance and hopmg to jmn him With .hem 
I, a faithful tetamer, Kotingo Rokuda. is not well and they 
stop before a tea house to rest Wakaba no Naishi asks the 
mistress of th,r tea house for medicine for the child hut the 
good woman has nono and goes off with her own little boy 
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to get what is needed. While she is gone, her husband 
Gonta appears. He is a gambler and a rogue, although the 
son of respeaable patents. He pU}^ for a while with Roku- 
dai, but presently, when no one is looking, he surreptitiously 
substitutes a bundle hehas with him for Kokingo’s and makes 
off. Presently he tetums, pretending he has only just dis¬ 
covered his mistake. He recovers his own bundle and, 
opening it, cries out that his money, twenty ryo, has been 
stolen. Kokingo becomes angry and he and Gonta come 
to blows. They arc stopped by Wakaba-no-Naishi who 
reminds Kokingo that they must not make themselves con¬ 
spicuous in any way. Kokingo, fearing he may have 
endangered his charges, hastily gives Gonta the money he 
claims. Wakaba-no-Natshi, Rokudai, and Kokingo go on 
their w-ay, leaving Gonta triumphant. He intends to wheedle 
more money out of his old mother and has even greater 
hopes, for he has discovered the identity of the travellers 
from something he found in Kokingo’s bundle and has 
betrayed them to the police. He expects a fat reward. 

Gonta’s wife, O Sen, and his son, ^nta, return. O Sen 
IS horrified when Gonu shows her the money which, he says, 
he won gambling. She implores him to mend his ways for 
their son’s sake. She asks him to stay at home, but is san- 
dalized when Gonta, to pass the time, teaches 2)enta to throw 
dice. They go off m the direaion of their house. 

Evening is falling, and a temple bell tolls. A party of 
police appear searching for the fugitives and hide themselves 
as WaMba-no-Naishi with her son and Kokingo are seen 
approaching. They are surrounded and, demite Kokingo’s 
eirorts, Rol^dai is captured and carried off. Wakaba-no- 
Naishi rushes after her child and Kokingo is left alone, still 
fighting. The stag: nrdrvs. 

The scene shows a pine-bordered road. Inokuma Dai- 
noshin enters. He makes himself a spear from a bamboo 
and hides in the neighbourmg thicket. Kokingo anda mem¬ 
ber of the police party enter still fighting. Kokingo beats 
off his antagonist, who takes to his heels, but, while Kokingo 
stands trying to regain his breath, Inokuma DainosKin at¬ 
tacks him from behind, n'oundmg him wth the spear. Ko¬ 
kingo turns and they fight. Kokingo defeats his enemy 
(Inokuma has been following him from Kj^ito for a private 
lendetta), but sinks down exhausted from loss of blood. 
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why he is so unresponsive, since her father has given her to 
understand that today they arc to be married. While Korc- 
mon is trying to escape from the young woman’s attentions, 
Gonta returns home. His old mother welcomes him warily. 

Since Rohudai and Wakaba-no-Naishi have not been cap¬ 
tured, he has not received the promised reward and he has 
come to squeeze money ottt of hts mother. When he has 
her to himself, he tells her a pathetic story to make her stop 
scolding him and have pity on him. She tries to open the 
press to give him some money, but it is locked. While she 
1$ out of the room looking for the key, Gonta picks the lock 
and helps himself. He hears steps approaching and, looking 
round for a place in which to hide the money, puts it in the 
bottom of one of the sushi tubs. Then he hastily disappears 
into the back of the shop. 

Old Yazaemon enters by the hdiusmtchi in a great state of 
agitation, carrying something wrapped in a kimono. Kote- 
moti comes out to greet him, as a good apprentice should, 
but Yazaemon sen^ him hastily on an errand and, when 
he IS alone, takes a human head(that oftheretainerKokingo) 
from his bundle and pushes it into the susht rub next to the 
one where Gonta has hidden the money. 

When Xoremoci returns, the old man tells him that he 
is in great danger. A search party looking for him is actually 
m the village and suspects his whereabouts. However, Ya¬ 
zaemon still hopes to save him. He has come upon the body 
of a samurai killed in a recent fight and has taken the head, 
hoping to pass it off as Korcmori’s. 

When the shop is again empty, Gonta creeps out, seizes 
the cub corcaimng the head and runs off down the hanamichi. 
O Sato comes in and prepares the bridal bed by the lamp, 
hidden by a low screen. Koremori enters and, to O Sato’s 
surprise, makes his bed in the lower room. Koremon’s wife 
and son appear at the door. They are joined by Koremori 
and relate thei’- several adventures. They talk sadly of the 
future, which looks very black, but at least they are together. 
O Sato, who has woken and overhears their conversation, 
realijts now the hopelessness of her love. 

Koremori and his family go out to find a hiding place. 
They have hardly left when Kajiwara Kagetoki, the general 
charged by Yoritomo with the extermination of Taira Kiyo- 
mori's family, stalks downthe/Wcnnicfii with his retinue. He 
Jtf7 
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Hk come lo demand Koremort’s head He ,s sum,e,oil! rf 
Yiiaemon and mpir.enr The old .hop fceepee places before 

him the tub m which he beheses ihe false head eo be hidden 

Hi! wife, who ha. watched Gonta steal hi! fether’s ittoneir 
and put It m tlut very mb doea her best to hold up pro¬ 
ceedings While they are struggling over the tub, Gonu 
humiea down the Jaeimneeh, with the tub containing the head 
under his arm He offers it foe inspection His wretched 
father who still thinks that the false head ,s in the tub be 
himself holds, is forced to the conclusion that Gonta hu 
lulled Koremori for the sake of the reward Gonta no. 
prodme, a woman and a small boy, gagged and bound, say 
mg they are the wife and child of Taira Koremori He ueais 
them with great toughness and scorn. Yaraemon IS noHisure 
ot tua son s perfidy Since Gonta has previously laid infot 
nution which put Yoritomo’s troops on to the track of Kore¬ 
mori a faintly and. through them on to Koremori himself. 
K^Jiwara has no reason to doubt that the head and the 
prisoners are authentic He formally inspects the head and 
declares himsclfsacisfied Gonta watches him with a curious 
expression, but his face remains impassive when the woman 
and child are led away and Kaj.wara presents him witha robe 
as a reward for his services 

When the procession has disappeared. Yaxaemon. over- 
come wth horror at his son’s treachery, draws hts sword and 
stabs Gonta morally Gonu confesses that, although it was 
indeed he who betrayed Rokuda. and his motherf he has 
since made atonement He overheard his father telling Kore 
morj that the search party was upon them, and his fathet’s 
loya y made him deeply ashamed He was sure Kaiiwara 
wou d a« through his fathet’s stratagem, so he had purpose¬ 
ly taken the felse head. The woman and child were his own 
Wife and son whom he had sacrificed to save those he had 
betrayed WiA his remaining strength he blows a whistle 
at which signal Koremori and h.s fomily come from their 
hiding place The old people weep over their son Koremori 
u^olds Kajiwara’s gift and from it foils a priest s gown They 
all then realize that Kajiwata has not been deceived To 
save Koremori, whom he loved m the days when he served 
the Taira, he has accepted the folse head, but has sent this 
hint that It would be safest for Koremori to retire toa mon 
in puts on the gown as Gonta dies 
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Act VI 

TTattl-tidnee Hetsune no 'Tahi), with kiyomoto 

music. Yoshitsune has failed in his attempt to raise support 
in Shikoku and has returned to the mainland. He is now 
making his way towards the mountains of Northern Japan, 
where he grew up. 

Shizuka Gozen is determined to rejoin him. She artd the 
fox-Tadanobu travel through the mountains where the cherry 
trees are now in full bloom. They reach Mount Yoshino. 
There in a forest glade Shiauka Goren rests and idly begins 
to play on the drum given her by Yoshitsune, thinking as 
she docs so of her love. At the 6rsc notes of the drum the 
fox-spirit, whom she still believes to be Tadanobu, appears 
at her side. She is surprised, for she thinks him away on 
a foraging expedition. They dance together while the singers 
tell the tale of the adventurous journey Shizuka Gozen is 
making for her lover’s sake. TTie thought of Yoshitsune 
makes her grow sad. To cheer her the fox-Tadanobu sets 
up the suit of armour presented to him by Yoshitsune, and 
the two of them salute it as if It were the prince himself. Then 
to distract her further, the fox-Tadanobu describes for her 
m a mimed dance the heroic death m battle of Tsugunobu, 
the real Tadanobu’s elder brother. Shizuka Gozen’s courage 
IS revived by this noble example and they continue their 
search for Yoshitsune. (The death of Sato Tsugunobu is 
described in the Hetke Kfono^tjn. During the battle ofYa- 
shima a notable Taira bowman was determined to till Yoshi- 
tsune. But the latter’s bodyguard guessed his purpose. A 
number of them, including Benkei and the Sato brothers, 
formed themselves into a living shield before their lord. Ten 
of them were shot down, includingTsugunobu, who fell from 
his horse pierced by an arrow from one shoulder to the other. 
Yoshitsune leapt from his horse and, with his master’s arm 
about him, Tsugunobu died while Yoshitsune w-ept, pressing 
the sleeve of his armour to his free. When i oshitsune’s 
followers saw this, they were moved to tears and said; For 
the sake of a lord (ike this, who would consldezhis life more 
than dust or dew ? ”) 

As the fox-Tadanobu finishes lus narrative, Haj-ami Teta, 
still on the track of Shizuka Gozen, appears onihefjrLsmffi 
with his retinue. W^en Tota sees that Tadanobu is there 
to defend her. he has not the courage to attack. He is taunted 
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by the fox Tadanobu who spnngs toward$ the hanamichi wicli 
animal bounds and drives Tota and his retainers away 

Act VII 

Kawdzura Hown’i palace cm Mount Yoshtno Yoshitsime 
has at last founa refuge with of the priests of the neighbour 
tng temple, hut his presence is causing apprehension to some 
of these dignitaries who feat Yoritomo’s vengeance 

Yoshitsune’s host, Kawazuta Hogen, has just retumtd 
from a meeting at the temple Hts wife, Asuka, enquires 
whether Yoshitsunc’s presence was discussed Hogen replies 
that, although the greater part ofthepnests supported Yoshi 
tsune, he himself and some few others declared themselves 
for Yotitomo, because he was convinced that Yoshitsime had 
no chance of escaping his brother’s long arm To prove his 
point, he shows his wife a letter from her brother, who is a 
retainer of Yoritomo in Kamakura The letter makes it 
clear that Yoritomo is perfectly aware of Voshitsunes 
whereabouts In these circumstances, Hogen considers that 
the best course will be to murder Yoshitsune and win a large 
reirard by carrying his head to Kamakura Asuka is dumV 
founded Then, weeping, she declares she did not realire 
how little con£deRce Mr husband has tn her It is true that 
her beothet is a supporter of Yotitomo, but she herself 
would never betray Yoshitsune Yet « is cleat this is what 
Hogen suspects She draws her dagger and is about to kill 
herself when her husband stays her hand He praises her 
loyalty, telling her that the letter is a forgery made to 
test her The doors cipcn, and Yoshitsune appears Hetelh 
Hogen and Asuka that he has overheard them and thanks 
them for their devotion (The scene usually opens here ) 

A samurai enters, announcing the arrival of Yoshitsune s 
retainer, Sato Tadanobu Tadanobu enters, deeply moved to 
be once more in the presence of his lord He asks Yoshi 
sune’s forgiveness for not being at his side when the bttcr 
tad to fly from Kyoto Yoshitsune asks why Shizuka Gozen 
s not with him Tadanobu looks mystifled and explains that 
1C has this moment arrived from his home where he has been 
ending his sick mother Yoshitsune repeats that Shizuka 
nust be with him and, when Tadanobu again denies it, grows 
ngry He cries out that Tadanobu is lying , he must have 
aid Shizuka Gozen to Yoritomo and has now come to betray 
imself He orders Tadanobu to be taken prisoner, bur 
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Tadanobu indignantly refuses to be bound and defends him¬ 
self against those trying to seize him. 

At this moment another servant announces the arrival of 
Shizuka Gozen and Sato Tadanobu. Tadanobu angrily asks 
who has taken his name. Shizuka Gozen appears, carrying 
the precious drum wrapped in a silken cloth. Yoshitsune 
welcomes her tenderly and asks her forgiveness for his harsh 
treatment at their last meeting. He enquires after Tadanobu. 
She replies that he was with her a moment ago. Yoshitsune 
then confronts her with the real Tadanobu whom she does 
not recognize. After some thought she says that, although 
this man resembles the Tadanobu she knows exactly, there 
is a difference in the pattern of their kimono. Everyone is 
astonished. Shizuka Gozen remarks that, if ever on her 
journey she beat upon the drum, Tadanobu would not fail 
to appear mysteriously at her side. If they now beat the drum, 
perhaps he will appear again. Yoshitsune cannot himself 
touch the drum, but he tells the real Tadanobu to hide him¬ 
self and then bids Shizuka Gozen beat it, first giving her a 
sword in case of need. 

Yoshitsune retires behind the bamboo blind of the neigh¬ 
bouring room. As soon as Shizuka Gozen strikes the drum, 
the fox-Tadanobu appears. Shizuka Gozen tells him that 
Yoshitsune commands his presence, but the fox-Tadanobu 
is unv/illing to obey. Frightened by his appearance, Shizuka 
Gozen thrusts at him with the sword, but the fox leaps aside. 
Shizuka Gozen tells him that she knows he is not what he 
seems and begs him to confess who he is. 

The fox-Tadanobu then tells his story. Some years ago 
there lived in Yamato a pair of old foxes. One season there 
was a terrible drought and the farmers were at their wits’ end. 
They captured one of the foxes and with its skin made a drum 
with which they were successfully able to invoke rain. This 
drum was named Hatsune no TsuZMmi and preserved as a 
great treasure. He himself is a son of that fox from whose 
skin the drum was made. 

Shizuka, terrified, cannot believe that her former com¬ 
panion is really a fox. Then, before her eyes she sees 
him change into his true shape. He cells her that, because 
of his love for his parent, he has followed the drum every¬ 
where. It was to be near it that he assumed the shape of the 
absent Tadanobu. Now he is deeply grieved that he should 
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have cauaej Tadaeobu to fell He will go bet 

Ee f “<1'™*l= >ho »„tld of mn no hni,. but 
lo t! •’>' Voshttaune 4et. tb 

fetter bestowed upon him the name of Yoshitsiine Genkuto 
he will always call himself Kitsune Genkuto (The Fot Get 
kueo) The fox then bows low to the drum tellingitwithttiii 

hat he most go away Shieuk. Gozen, greatly Lved, Calli 
to Yoshitsune who emerges from his place of concealment 
and speaks kindly to die fox But die fox, after saluting him 
droT his eyes fixed to the last on die 

mil him hack, but when she doe. so, no sound comes from 

sEf, IJ V L sadly diat It IS sorrowing fot 

Its Add Yoshitsune compares the fox’s loyalty with his owi 
hard fetatment at his brother’s hands 
h,s a ^ a fox reappears Yoshitsune thanks him foi 
wieb P^f^aotion of Shizuka Gozen and adds that ht 

wishes to give hm the drum as a reward The fox IS over 
ceS.!n'l‘f gfa«mde He warns Yoshitsune thsc 

that ve V ' pti«cs at the temple ate plotting to attackhim 
b ® '■ ‘’a' r'''- I"' f magic guard 

the scene s^med priests rush upon 

the scene to fall Yoshitsime, but the fox fights with thVm 

tt Irb b °*a a”'h'hind a ehetty 
tree mth hts beloved drum if euwmn „ /o„ted 

Stine V“r “ ) f’’' landscape is lit It 

strange fox fires Four priests who have been beTOched by 
*e fox s magie appear and perform a comic dance fie 
eurtain u onee more Jraiyn auJe 

The ringleader of the wicked priests, Yokawa no Kaku- 
han, n lying a „a„ce He awakes and, realizing he has 
been bai«t=hed by ihe fox, sweat, vengeance Yoshitsune’. 
voice IS heard shoulmg, What. Notit.une ' " Kakuhan 
gom towards the fieneimcit. hot is stopped by Tadanobu who 
rushes upon the scene Yoshitsune aSd hi!, re.ainets en.et 
calhng for Noritsune and shouiiog iheir names and liilei, 

« before a battle Kakuhan pretends he does not understand, 
but, when eluljenged again, ll,„g, off his diiguise and pro¬ 
claims himself Tam, Noriisone Yoihii.une refuses to take 
advantage of his enemv and ihey swear ,o mrrt again and 
in mortal combat 
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YOTSUYA KAIDAN(Th Ghoit c/Yotsuya). Senamono. 
—Written by Namboku Tsuruya (1755—1829^ Yotsuya 
was a village near Edo, but is now part of the dry. 

Act I 

The house of lyemon. lytmon, a ronin turned paper- 
umbrella maker, Has a pretty young wife called O Iwa, 
who has just given birth to a child. lyemon is a handsome 
man, and O Utne, the daughter of his wealthy neighbour, 
has fallen in love with him. The parents of this young 
woman know that lyemon loves his wife and conspire to 
make htm turn against her by sending her a medidne which 
will spoil her beauty. O Iwa, still weak from her confine¬ 
ment, drinks the medidne gratefully. When the poison 
begins to work, the only person with her is an olcf blind 
masseur who does not know what is wrong with her. When 
lyemon returns home and finds his wife transformed into a 
hideous creature, he is horrified and rushes from the house. 
Act II 

Sc. 1. The house of /jemtw's nei|^^ur. lyemon takes 
refuge with his new friends who console him and bring him 
food and take. lyemon drinks a good deal, and presently 
it is suggested to him that, since his wife is now abhorrent 
to him, he should divorce her and marry his host's daugh¬ 
ter. lyemon hesitates, but then remembers O Iwa’s appear¬ 
ance when last he saw her and finally consents. 

Sc. 2. The hotue of lyemon When lyemon returns 
home, he has not the courage to tell O Iwa that he intends 
to divorce her, but deliberately begins to treat her as badly 
as possible, hoping she will leave him of her own accord. 
He refuses to give her money for the housekeeping, takes 
away her best clothes, saying he intends to sell them, and 
even pretends to pawn her mosquito net. His faithhil 
servant Kohei pleads with him and begs for money to buy 
medicine for O Iwa, but lyemon will not hear of it. The 
two quarrel, and lyemon ties Kohei up and shuts him in a 
cupboard. lyemon goes out, and while he is away O Iwa, 
in despair at her changed appearance and her husband’s 
cruelty, kills herself with his sword. When lyemon returns 
he has some twinges of conscience at the sight of his wife’s 
body. But it is too late for regrets, and he is committed to 
his new bride. He realizes that Kohei is the only wimess 
ofO Iwa’s ill treatment and despair. He therefore drags 
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the ^ithful servant from ihe cupboard and hills him The 
two corpses are tied to a plank and bundled into the neigh 
bouring river by a gang <rf hired ruffians The house is 
then set in order for the reception of O Ume She arrives 
m state, wearing her wedding dress and head covering 
When lyetnon approaches her and removes the white silt 
hood, he sees not the face of O Ume, but that of O Iwa. 
Completely uimerved, he draws his sword and slashes at her, 
only to find that he has killed bis new bride He rushes 
from the house and at the gate meets what he calces to he 
the ghost of KoKei He tuns the apparition through and 
finds that he has murdered his father in law 

Act ni 

The river bank lyemon is wandering along the river bank 
like 3 man m a dream Suddenly from the water rises a 

E lank with the body of O Iwa ued to it She raises her 
ead and calls beseechingly to her husband He thrusts the 
plank down meo the river, but it rises again This time it 
shows the body of Kohei on the under side aymg in tragic 
cones. “ Master, medicine • ” — the words he used when 
heggtng help for his mistress (The r6les of the two ghosrs 
are played hy the same actor ) lyemon, in despair, flings 
himself into the river 


YOLTCHI SOGA KARIBA JVO AKBBONO [The Soy« 

Brother’s Revenge) JiJasmono of the Soga Cycle (see page 
462) — Written by Kawatake Mokuami First performed 
at the Murayama za m 1874 Aaed in the classical manner 
with joma accampantmem 

Act I 

The house of Alanko, the mother of the Sags brothers Soga 
Manko lives with her second son, Suketosht, n ho is blind 
and has become 3 priest One night her two other sons, 
Juro Sukenari and Goto Tokimune, come to tell her that 
at last they hope to be able co avenge their father 

Manko has trained diem to believe chat this is the 
domitunt purpose of their lives, but now that the moment 
has come, her mother’s heart is stricken at the thought of 
sending these two young lives to almost certain extinction 
She begs Juxo to go alone He ts the eldest, let him, do 
the deed So may his brother be spared But Goro will not 
>. 374 
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tolerate this. His wild and passionate nature is set upon 
vengeance. The blind brother also pleads to go with them 
so that he too may prove his devotion. Juro, knowing it 
would break Goro's heart to be denied, pleads with his 
mother who at last reluctantly gives her consent But Suke- 
toshi is told that he must remain behind. 

Bitterly mortified, Suketoshi takes his own life. Juro and 
Goto leave to carry out their vengean«, disguised in peasant 
hats ind straw raincoats. 

Act n 

Before Kudo Suketsune‘s hunting lodg:. It is night. Juro 
and Goto enter by the hanamiSt, carrying torches. They 
identify the pavilion where Sukeisune is sleeping and retire, 
extinguishing the torches, to purify themselves before their 
act of vengeance. This they do by moistening their lips 
with rain-water. The door of the house is pushed open and 
a courtesan emerges with a taper in her hand. She is 
Tsurukame Kisegawa who loves the brothers and intends 
to help them. She has heard their stealthy approach and 
now utters a few words, as though to herself, to Jet them 
CTow she is atvare of their presence. She goes back into 
toe house, but leaves the door unbarred. Juro creeps after 
her. He is followed by Goto A moment later the alarm 
IS given, and Suketsune’s retainers rush upon the scene 
The shutters of Suketsune’s room arc throim down, and 
the nvo brothers are seen in the act of killing their enemy 
They are attacked on all sides but, leaping from the room, 
drive their assailants before them. TTiey arc separated from 
each other in the melee The stage nrolres. 

Another fiart of thecantp. Juro nghts manfully until he is 
attacked by the great warrior Nitta Takatsuna. Takatsuna 
is reckoned to be without his equal in combat and Juro is 
already weary with much fighting. Twice Takatsuna disarms 
him and twice he chivalrously returns him his swrd. The 
third time Juro’s weapon breaks and he is wounded. Taka¬ 
tsuna can no longer spare him and reluctandy prepares to 
off his head. The stag; moires. 

Another part of the camp. Meanwhile Goro has driven off 
those who surrounded him and is desperately searching for 
his brother. Suddenly he hears the voice of Nitta Talcitsu- 
proclaiming that he has killed Soga Juro Sukciuri. In 
anguish, Goro rushes away. He makes for the lodging of 
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the Shogun, Minamoto Yoruomo The sUge Ttvobes 

Before the Shogun s lodging Goro intends to break into 
the Shogun’s room and kill him m order to avenge hii 
brother’s death The door of the room is pushed open hy 
a figure which, in the darkness, he takes for that of a 
woman, since it has a woman s cloak over its head Go'’o 
disregards this person who slips behind him and then 
catches him in an iron grip It is Gosho no Goromaru 
(or Gorozo), a member of Yontomo’s household, who, 
although little more than a bo)', is famous for the strength 
of his arms. He overcomes Goro and makes him his 
prisoner 

Act III 

The Shogtn’s lodging, thefollowing mo’ntng The Shogun s 
councillors arc assembled as he has expressed his intention 
of judging Goto’s case himself Kajivfata Kagctaka is 
opposed to the young man’s being questioned at all and 
considers that he should be executed out of hand for mak 
mg an attempt on the Shogun’s life. 

Gosho no Goromaru enters with Goro bound He and 
Kajiwara almost come to blows about the piisoner, but are 
prevented by the arrival of Yofstomo. Goromaru presents 
his capture Goro maintains a haughty silence ana refuses 
to answer anyone but the Shogun himself 

Yontomo is impressed by the young man s bearing and 
offers him a skm mac to sic upon, since the ground is soaked 
with ram Goro is surprised and moved by this unexpeCt'O 
attention He answers the Shogun’s questions m a straight 
forward manner and describes his fadiee’s murder by Kudo 
Suketsune, the brothers’ long wait before they could carry 
our their plan of revenge and iheir final triumph Yontorao 
IS moved by the story and realizes that Goro has come with 
no premeditated intentions against himself He tells Goro 
that his brother is dead, which Goro knows already, but be 
IS deeply affected by confirmation of the news Yontomo 
causes Goro to be unbound and offers to let him sec bis 
brother’s head for the last time Nilta Takatsuna enters 
beating the head and places it before Goro who mourns over 
It, eulogizing his brother He asks how he came to be killed 
Nitta describes the fight and produces the broken sword tft 
evidence of Juro’s great valour 

Inubotnatu, Kudo Suketsune’s little son, rushes onto 
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the scene wuh a riding whip in his hand. He atracks Goro, 
crying out that he will avenge his father's death. Goro at 
hrst lightens him o^, but then looks at him sadly and tells 
him to strike harder, Inubomaru finds chat his desire for 
revenge has left him. He sinks down onto the ground 
beside Goro and bursts into tears, Goro bids him uke his 
revenge while he can. He himself knows how bitter it is to 
nurse the desire in one’s heart. He has waited eighteen 
long years. Hr offers to let Inubomaru beat him as much 
as he likes, if it will relics'c his sorrow. Inubomaru is now 
most unwilling, but eventually gives Goto a couple of half¬ 
hearted cuts across the shoulders. 

Yoritomo, more impressed than ever by Goro's charaaer, 
offers to release him. But Goto refuses the Shogun’s 
clemency. He declares that, since his brother now aM-aits 
him upon the road of death, he wishes only to hasten after 
Kim. The Shogun therefore makes him his personal 
prisoner, binding him wuh a silken cord, and declares be 
will honour him by executing him with his own hand. 


YOM'A NASAKl UKINANO YOKOGVSHh commonly 
called Gtnyjdinj, or Kttjrf Yesj, or O Tomi. Stvdmono. 
— Written in 185^ by Segawa Joko III. The whole play 
(nine acts) is hardly ever perfonned. but the third act is 
ccniidered one of the greatest pla)’s of the tnttmono group. 
The first and second aas are staged occasionally and are 
briefly summarized. 

B.-ickground: Iiuj-a Yosaburo is an extremely good¬ 
locking young man and the adopted son of a wealthy Edo 
family. Since his adoption, a son has been bom to the 
house and Yosaburo feels that it is wrong for him to 
continue as heir. In order,to give the family an excuse for 
diiinhcnting him, he takes to dnsipatio.'i, but his health 
breaks down and his parents send him to the seaside at Kiia- 
tasu to recoN-er. At Kisarazu luxs Genzaemon, chief of a 
powerful gang of gamhlers. He has ransomed an Edo geisha, 
O Tomi, and installed her as his miUress. 

Act I 

The S<tr.e of Fint .Ifreft-y. Yosaburo censes down to 
the beach at Kisararu and is followed there by his adopted 
pirents* old sersant Kingom, wlw lias been sent from Edo 
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have Z ~ ^ ’ G‘>‘* Hunrelf could 
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patron, bu, I "as foouZZgh°o’'rbZit I ^couTd^get 
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LE ? Y„ , r Fee "hnse precious 

sake ? You were safe m Ktsar.au, „ seems, while I Wieved 
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you had thrown yourself into the sea. When they said you 
had drowned yourself, all aorts of vivid memories welled up 
in my heart. I murmured a brolcen-heartcd pra)’cr for yout 
soul. Now I hear j'ou’w got another fine, strong man 
to look after j’ou. TTwi^s not very decent of you, is it?” 

O Tomi, completely shattered, protests that she is neither 
wife nor mistress. Yosa is sceptical. He and Komori agree 
that no man would be likely to keep a fine girl in luxury 
and leave her to her own devices. Yosa swears he will either 
have her again or get enough money to mend his broken 
heart. He and Komori set about bulling Tohachi to find 
out the name of O Tomi’s protector. When he escapes 
from them, Yosa turns back to O Tomi herself. At this 
moment Taraemon enters. Komori recognizes him as his 
father’s former employer and tries to hide from him. Yosa, 
however, asks Taraemon insolently how he comes to be O 
Tomi's patron. Taziemon tells him that he saved her from 
drowning but, uhen pressed, asserts that there is nodting 
between them. Yosa t$ still sceptical. O Tomi tries to ex¬ 
plain his presence and questions by saying he is her brother, 
to s^hlch Yosa adds . "Yes. a Iwcther of unusually deep 
connections.” Tazaemonihen turns upon the covering Ko¬ 
mori and upbraids him for his evil life. When he has 
reduced him to abject shame, he mildly ofTets to let O 
Tomi go away with her relative, if she wishes. She is free 
whenever she chooses; but not tonight, he adds, that would 
n<H be convenient. He oJicts Yosa a considerable sum of 
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m°h7Jndd “P “ business Yosa reftises it, In 

£k“rYo, , T T “S"*'" “'1 "f 

balance, Yosa ,s slowly making np his mind 

ion no if m ^nsa bidding his compa. 

Kor a h i t him. he has a call m make KoL 

s:i:tge:t%°/t"“'^ Vosa,anghsa„dgivesh„ 

yJs^ 7‘A‘ r^n “f•“'I' “ “ 

Then he ' 1*^ hn ®aw Tazaemon leave 

™ if' r Y T-semon’s iniemion. 

weee less benevolent than he gave on. He had gnessed 

Yom h^d ° ”'h a posse of polfcemen 
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tor mercy and was banished to a distant island) ^ 
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emuE Sp ' f“ “mm.t suicide in 
offemm f ^'“hosod Konoi.o Indeed, at one period .he 
die okv^^^h -1P"h’""»"“ Another Lture ol 

al t „l *d h“ 1° " “"■'his wife O Miya ate 

usually played by the same actor ' 

the sfaoe ^■"hnmrn Various itinerants aoss 

ame^R t ® h? "he light of whoae 

K^o^to eft '■’r'' “ horn iL coiniesan 

Konoito. Safcuragawa Rtmcho is a professional elom..» 
JfeLTh ''"T ■" ™hV n samnra, railed 

h^flo dtf“°i“i“ "“"hniB for a precious heirloom of 
and h Jl " "h-* was eoiruiied loh.m 

and wh,A, needless ,o eay, he has los, Impoier.shed and 
disgraced he leads his present mode of life m order lo 
ren.eve ih^e heirloom imd be remsu.ed m his lord’s favon, 
His search has been comphcaied, however, hy h.s falling in 
love wi* Konoito, a famoo. beauty of the wfknniya Ran 
Clio always wears a purple cap and ,s knoivn by ti 
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Sc. 2. Konoito’s room in dx IVaka^ya. Maidservants 
emove a large screen revealing Rancho and Konoito. AI- 
hough he has cdme in resporrse to her letter, Konoito 
eproaches Rancho for his neglect of her. He rehearses the 
easons for his absence, and a mild lovers’ quarrel takes 
ilace. He goes out, and Konoito receives a visit from the 
nistrcss of the house, who tries to persuade her to give up 
let association with Rancho. He has no money, he wastes 
Conoito’s time, courtesans have no business to fall in love, 
nd, if this goes on, the end can only be suicide together. 
The maids announce that a lady has called and wishes to see 
Conoico. The courtesan, doubly wretched, goes to receive 
ler visitor. 

Sc. 3. A reception room tn At Wakagt^a. Konoito’s 
'isitor is Rancho’s wife, O Miya who pleads with her to 
;ive up her lover. O Miya dilates on Rancho's disgrace, 
he need to 6nd the missing heirloom, and the fatal dtstrae> 
ion which Konoito has proved to be. In a highly emotional 
:cene, the courtesan agrees that she must take the step of 
»eaking with Rancho. O Miya retires, leaving Konoito In 
eats. Rancho returns hoping to be reconciled to his love, 
9ut Konoito plays her pan well and attempts to cast him 
iff. Rancho grows desperate and, when Konoito proves 
ibdurate, threatens suicide. Konoito breaks down and 
igrecs to die with him 

Sc. 4. Behind die Waka^yd. It is taming. People pass 
:o and fro, gossiping as they go. Rancho and Konoito 
seal out of the house and, after bidding each other &rewell 
:n this life, go hand in hand along the hanamicht in search 
af release from their cares. 


YUKI KURETE IRIYA NO AZBMICHI, commonly 
lalled Naozamurai. Sevamono .—Written by Kawatake Mo- 
kuami and first staged in 1881. This play is the second 
Italf of Kochiyama to Naozomurat, but the two parts are 
rarely, if ever^ played together and are so tenuously linked 
diat they must be considered as separate plays. The first 
pan, Kochiyama, will be found on page 207. The second 
pan takes place some months after the first, and the only 
link between them is that the hero is a member of the gang 
of criminals headed by Kodiiyama. He is the type of 
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charmmg scoundrel which Sisanated the playwright MoW 
ami and is one of his most attractive creations 

Act I 

A noodle shop at tnya. aearlSc Yoshm^ra, EJo Kataoh 
Waojlro IS a roam, as m mrhcated by his ironic mckisint 
Naozamirrai, -the FaithM Samurai " He is in hiding 
since the hue and cry is out against him and he has hudl; 
enough money to buy himself a meal He intends to gu 
out ol lido that yety raght. amce he believes that for the 
moment he has shaken off the pursuit. 

It IS a bleak winter evening Snow is fkllmg heavily 
Iwo men approach the mean little shop and enquire the 
Vfay to e Oguchi ro, a house belonging to the proprietor 
of one of^e most fashionable establishments of the Yoshi. 
'vara when they have gone on their way, Naozamurai 
comes cautiously to the door of the shop and enters, mak 
there is no one there bm the proprietor and his 
'vife (Naozamurai’s entrance is considered atesteffincaet 
mg Me muse convey both the bitter cold and his anxiety 
a gitive) He goes to the brazier to warm himself and 
orders a bowl of noodles and some sake While he is eating 
asks, with careful casuatness, the way to the Oguchi ro 
I ac 1, the proprietor, gives him directions, mentioning 
that he 18 not the first to ask this evening Naoaamura. is 
taken aback and would enquire further, but at that moment 
another client enters and he hastily shrinks back behind a 
screen Jhe newcomer is an old blind man, Joga. He buys 

a dish of noodles and. while he is eating it, explains that he 
IS a masseur on his way to the Oguchi ro The principal 
courtesan of the house, Michitose, ,s ill, and everyone 
toows It IS because her favoured lover has stopped visiting 
her Naozamurai, listening behind the screen, is. of course, 
the lover in question He has been m two minds whether 
to attempt to see his mistress before leaving the city Now, 
hearing of her illness, he decides he must do so and hastily 
scribbles a note to her, warning her of his coming When 
Joga leaves the shop, Naozamurai goes after him and 
accosts him in the street, asking him to deliver the note to 
Miefotose Joga recognizes his voice, but is told curtly to 
mind his own business When Joga has gone, Naozamurai 
runs into a member of his gang, Ushimatsu, who tells him 
he had better clear our of Edo as fast as he can for the 
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police are close at his heels. (The two men who came to the 
shop at the opening of the play are, in fact, police agents 
on their way to keep tvatch on Michitose’s house in the 
hope of catching her lover.) Ushimatsu says that he him¬ 
self Intends to leave shortly, since life has become imposs¬ 
ible. Naozamurai agrees. When he goes on his way, 
Ushimatsu watches him thoughtfully. He knows how 
anxious the police are to catch Naozamurai, and it crosses 
his mind that, if he should put them on the right track, he 
might save his otvn skin. His loyalty to the gang struggles 
for a while with his self-interest. Finally he follows Nao¬ 
zamurai stealthily. 

Act U 

Tht inner room of the OgucAi-ro, giving on the garden. 
Naozamurai comes to the back gate and knocks. Michito¬ 
se’s two maids, courtesans of lesser degree, are wailing for 
him and admit him. Ushimatsu watches him enter and 
goes sure of his prey. 

Naozamurai is sitting by the brazier, drying his drenched 
kimono, when Michitose comes into the room. He is 
shocked by her altered appearance. The rwo maids tell him 
how ill she has been through worry on his account. Michi* 
tose says that now he has come Mck she is quite better. 
She asks him reproachfully why he has been away so long. 
Naozamurai, throwing a significant glance towards the 
maids, answers that he will tell her later. The others, with 
studied tact, leave the room. Michitose is about to throw 
herself into her lover’s arms, but he gently wards her off, 
saying that first he has a confession to make. He is not the 
wealthy samurai she believed him. He is no better than a 
common criminal and must flee from Edo or face execution. 
He takes from his breast a letter in which he has written a 
full confession, meaning to send it her after his departure. 
Michitose accepts u, but docs not read, or appear much 
interested in, it. Naozamurai presses her to do so at once, 
but she tells him that there is no need. She has ali^-ays 
known who he really is and has planned, if he were caught 
and executed, to die at the same moment so that they might 
be bom again together. She implores him to take her with 
him. When he refuses, saying the life he must lead would 
be too hard for her, she begs lum to kill her before he goes. 
At intcn'als throughout the love scene which follows she 
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rates her plea This scene (which is considered one of 
most tender and moving of the l^buki stage) takes the 

I of a mimed dance with kiyomo^ accompaniment 
iichitose and Naozamurai are interrupted by the unex 
ed arrival of another of the courtesan s clients, a samurai 
d Kaneko Ichinojo This man is known to be practi 

' bimd and cannot see clearly in a dimly lit room, so 
hitose hides her lover behind a screen and reluctantly 
lares to receive him Ichinojo tells Michitose that he 
ransomed her and intends to take her away the same 
It Michtiose, who while talking with Ichmojo is quietly 
iding to the comfort of Naozamurai to whom the maids 
g food and drink, flatly refuses to be ransomed, she 
:rs to remain a courtesan Ichinojo loses his temper and 
he knows it is because of her infatuation for ^taoka 
jiro His mam reason for ransommg her is to get her 
f from her " miserable lover ’* He adds “ Not that 

II see much more of him in any case. The police are 
him, you know They've got this very house sur 

ded ” Michitose refuses to listen Ichinojo becomes 
t and moteoflenswe tn Kis tematks about Naozamurai, 
has greater and greater difficulty m suppressing his 
Finally he can bear it no longer and emerges from 
nd the screen saying he will make Ichinojo eat his 
Is Ichinojo replies that he guessed Naozamurai was 
s all the time and asks whether he can deny anything 
has been said Michitose begs her lover to control 
self and remember that Ichtnojo is blmd Naozamurai 
npts to do so, but is so provoked by his rival that he 
/s a knife and attacks him Ichmojo, who has a blind 
’s quick eats and is renowned for the strength and skill 
IS hands, knocks the knife out of Naozamurai’s grasp 
his fan and, catching him by the neck, holds him down 
he floor Naozamurai, utterly shamed, begs Ichinojo 
ill him outright and Michitose asks to die with him 
the samurai refuses scornfully, he would not soil hts 
d with such blood He rises to go, while Michitose 
Ts to her lover, and as he leaves he turns to Naozamu 
ind says bitterly “ You are like a scavenging alley cat, 
}yi.afres. nlher. ijftnjjJe's. leawn^. YQU.cnyer.thc. mouse 
anted myself Well, I’ll leave you my mouse, since 
^e mauled it already Get away, both of you, while you 
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can.” With that he flings a packet at their feet and goes. 
Michitose opens the packet and flnds in it some mone^' and 
the papers confirming her release from the brothel. There 
is also a letter from Ichinojo eitpUining that he is really her 
brother and wishes to ransom her to save her from the 
inevitable consequences of her association with Naozamurai. 

The maids beg the two to escape together since Michitose 
is now free to go where she will. They have made up 
their minds to do so when the police burst into the room. 
Naozamurai escapes through the garden and makes off, 
leaving Michitose wildly calling his name as the curtain is 
drawn. 

(Naozamurai was captured and executed. Michitose, true 
to her promise, committed suicide.) 




NOTES 



ACTORS And roles. Although the Kabuki theatre 
ot^'es its origin to a woman, the celebrated temple dancer O 
Kuni, by the middle of the 17th century the tradition had 
become established that all roles should be played by men 
and boys, as in the English Elizabethan theatre. This tradi¬ 
tion has persisted to this day. At first certain families 
specialized in female roles, the actors wearing feminine dress 
and living as women off the stage. They even entered the 
public baths by the ladies’ door! As a result we know 
comparatively little about these early onna^ta, since they 
carried their art to the extreme of ef&cmg themselves in the 
conventional mannereapectcdofjapanesewomen. However, 
during the last century the great actors began to play both 
male and female roles and there have been many outstand¬ 
ing exponents in the present century. Some actors, notably 
the Ichikawa family, have always tended and still tend to 
devote themselves to male roles. On the other hand one 
branch of the Nakamura family tends to specialize in female 
characterization. 

Much could be written about the merits and demerits of 
the onnagata tradition, but it is not the authors’ intention 
seriously to enter the lists. The Kabub suge is firmly 
traditionalist despite its pulsing life, and to replace the 
onnagata by actresses now would be as meaningless as 
substitutmg falsertoes for the prima donnas of Italian opera. 
Onnagita are not always as lovely as cmema-poisoned 
Western audiences might teqiure, though some ace astonish¬ 
ingly attractive. Again their voices may sound forced to 
Western ears. From a purely mechanical point of view, it 
is doubtful whether actresses could stand up to the immense 
physical stram to which the onnagata are exposed on the 
boards. Not only may they be required to carry wigs weigh¬ 
ing twenty pounds, but very often they have to switch from 
playing a lovely young girl to the portrayal of an animal 
spirit or an evil ghost pe’rfOTming complex dances of a semi- 
acrobatic nature (see Kagtmi Jisht, Riusume Dojcjt, etc). 

The late Matsumoto Koshiro VII once declared that if 
actresses were now introduced they would do no more than 
imitate the onnagata of the last three centuries. He was 
probably right. Certainly the geisha throng the theatres 
today in order to leam from the onnagata how a woman of 
distinction should dress and behave. 
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The original eternal triangle — man, woman, and clown 
— of the primitive drama developed with the growth of 
Kabuki into a more complex dramatic stcuctute in which 
certain stock roles came to predominate These are the hero, 
the villain, the woman the clown {doktyaku) the old man 
(o)a}tkatj), the old woman (kyasha gatj), the young man 
{^akashu goto), and the child Tradition has accorded to each 
of these roles particular attributes of dramatic scope, gesture, 
make up, voice, and costume which make it possible for the 
intelligent playgoer with no knowledge of Japanese to identify 
them and make a rough guess at the part they will play But 
the combinations are infinite — hence the spell of the Kabu 
ki stage 

Heroes {tJte ydku) may be subdivided into supermen (a 
ragplo shi) handsome young lovers (s agoto (fit or tro-cloko), 
men of judgment {tahakt yaiu) and martyrs [fhimbo-yaku) 
For the first, the reader is referred to the note on aragoto 
The second needs little explanation beyond saying that the 
Japanese audience likes a lover to be slightly effeminate, 
usuallv shy, and frightened of violence, but capable of being 
roused to feats of unexpected bravery or passion, and often 
with a sieeak of motaC softness which is the cause of the 
prediatnent of which the play treats The man of judgment 
IS much admired He is handsome, skilled in all military 
arts, a scholar, and a poet Heis invariably ^ced with some 
impossible problem occasioned by the divjsionof his loyalties 
between his overlord and his family A whole series of 
famous plays deal with just this situation and r^resent for 
the Japanese the sort of dramatic conflict typified for the 
Western world by Macbeth or Conolanus The martyr is 
in many ways no more than a variant of the man of judgment 
He su&rs the rude blows of fortune with patient endurance 
and usually gives his life for the cause he h^ espoused He 
IS a regular figure of the sewtnnono plays which often depict 
the latent class struggles of the 18th and Iptk centuries 

Villains may be classified as arch villains (kuge aku) in 
veterate rogues (jitsu aku), degenerate young criminals (tro- 
aku), small time crooks {ha gitakt) and comicvillains {haado 
gataks) The first are the Luciftts of the Japanese stage, 
plotters against the Throne, great and ambitious lords inter 
preting the generally accepted codes of behaviour m their 
own perverted way The inveterate rogues are not unsym 
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e thetically portrayed — their lust for money orrevenge may 
ve been roused by fortuitous circumstances outside their 
own control. They may often have started as good men with 
no more than the usual human foiling^, but, having become 
the victims of accident or plotting, give up hope of redeem¬ 
ing themselves and yield wholly to a life of crime (sec 
Tenga-jaya, Izayoi Se'uhin, etc.). They sometimes repent of 
their misdeeds and attempt to make restitution onthelrdeath- 
beds or, rather, they reveal as they die that they have just 
accomplished some noble act. This is called modori 
Yoshittune Sembonzakura, tushtya scene). The young de¬ 
generate should be distinguished from tne young lover who 
succumbs to human weaknesses. He is usually good- 
looking, resolute, and often of good family. He may have 
been a temple page who has found the temptations of drink, 
gambling, and women too hard to resist. He is very often 
the instrument of the young lover’s first fall from grace. 
The minor and comic villains are self-explanatory. They 
may play an imporunt role in relaxing dramatic tension at 
the proper moment. 

Female roles fall roughly into the classes of courtesans 
(oiran or ktiset), young gitls (unuume-Mla), piintesses, 1. e., 
the daughters of high-born or svealthy persons (oAime- 
sama), wives {sfva-nyobo). and victims of cruel circum¬ 
stance (hatahazushi no yaku). The courtesan is the most 
popular role. She was of interest to the lower, middle and 
aristocratic classes alike. Counesans throughout the Edo 
period were much admired for their beautiful clothes, their 
education in all the arts, their wit, and their unique status 
in society. Available both to samurai and commoner, pro¬ 
vided they had the money to pay foe her favours, the cour¬ 
tesan inevitably became the subject of countless tales of 
romance and adventure. She was, moreover, no lay figure 
in the tangles of intrigue and revenge. Usually of fine moral 
fibre, she was capable of great decisions and sacrifices. In 
the plays of Chikamatsu Monzaemon it is invariably the 
courtesans who take the lead in cutting the Gordian knot of 
citcumstance. Tearful and shy though they may appear to 
be, they have no hesitation in proposing double suidde and 
often force their more fearful lovers into it. They in their 
ovm world are often the vicums of divided loyalties. The 
standard situauon depicts them as foiling hopelessly in love 
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With some handsome, but morally unstable, young man on 
whose behalf they begin to neglect the duties of their profes 
Sion This causesdissatislactiDnmtheestablishmentto which 
they belong with embatrassmgconsequences to all and sundry 
Courtesans were often of good family, the wives of impov 
erished samurai engaged in the heart rending business of 
rehabilitating themselves in theic overlords eyes It was no 
dishonour for such a wife to sell herself into a brothel ui 
order to raise the funds needed for her husband’s purposes 
(see Tenga jaya, Gosho no Gofozo) It was apparently even 
conceivable that a wife should sell herself into prostitution 
in order to help her husband to ransom a courtesan with 
whom he was incurably m love (see Tenno Amtjima) Young 
girls are usually portrayed by the younger onna^ta and lack 
the glamour af the courtesan or the princess Nevertheless, 
they can be very rewarding parts, especially m sewamono 
plays Princesses are of the stuff of dreams The Japanese 
play going public of the 17th and 18th centuries had so 
little conception of what a real flesh and blood princess was 
like that they attributed to her all manner or extravagant 
qualities Always beautifully attired and wearing a charac 
teristic jewelled headdress and red kimono, she must be 
incredibly lovely and frail (so much so that she cannot life 
heavy objects such as helmets and armour, but must drag 
them on her sleeves —an action known as "nczumi hiki” 
or “ dragging like a rat ”), capable of unquestioning 
samflce ir causes she barely understands and armed with a 
virtue of Caesarean purity, although, being a great lady 
accustomed to obedience, she is by no means slow m making 
advances to the object of her affections The most lovable 
character of the Kabuki stage is, however, the faithful wife 
Whether she be of high or low degree, she has all the 
domestic virtues and is utterly devoted to her lord and 
master She is, however, by no means a subservient chattel 
Her mfluence on husband and children is considerable In 
scstamono plays her intervention in a crisis may be decisive — 
It IS she who suggests the stem course of duty, she who 
tries to save her man from die bottle and takes his head 
between her knees when, sick and penitent, he crawls to her 
for comfort on the morrow, she who sends him back to his 
mistress so that he may regain his own faith in himself, and 
lastly she it is who willingly immolates herself to save the 
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honour of the family or satisfy the demantl of duty.' (See 
Terakoya, Bdn^nn Ckohet, O Tsula, Goju no To, etc.) 

Old people (/uie-j<jfK)arenot neecessatilyonlysecondary 
roles, though they tend to be so. There has long been a 
school of specialists in character parts of all kinds — old 
priests, old boatmen, old masseuses, old brothel-keepers, and 
the like. The respect shown by Japanese to their elders 
ensures an honourable place for parents in the Kabuki world 
and often the old father or mother will play a big part in 
the development of a plot (see Ka/iwara, Ko}\to HaluiJa Na- 
mtmdkura, Tenno etc). 

Children (ko-yaku) are important members of the troupe. 
The sons and nephews of the older actors, they start their 
apprenticeship the hard way at the age of five. They play 
little girls and boys and slowly graduate to the bigger parts 
as they grow up. Yet even their childhood roles nuy be 
important, since often m the parts they play they will be 
called ut»n to saaifice themselves for Aeir parents or their 
lord’s child (iee Montsuna Jtnya, Terakoya). Their acting is 
conventionalised except that Japanese wildten in real life 
tend to behave in this way — they sing their lines on the same 
high note and they use traditional gestures for weeping, 
entreating, and so on. It is always a pleasure to watch them, 
panicularly if their real parent is on the stage at the same 
time. The Japanese, with their great love for children, do 
not stint their praise. 

ACTORS’ NAJHES. The principal acting families have 
each a number of traditional “ given ” names of varying 
degrees of honoin. The young anor is given one of the 
minor names on making his debut (perhaps at the age of 
five) and as he progresses he is promoted to names of greater 
honour. As he inherits a name he adds to it a number which 
is personal to him and which his admirers may shout at the 
appropriate moments duiing the performance. A name is 
not automatically given to some other actor of thesamefamily 
on the death of its holder; there may be long gaps before 
anyone worthy of the bigger name is judged fit to inherit. 
A great name may be given to a gifted pupil rather than to 
a less gifted son. The tradition of art is mote important 
even than that of blood, although blood counts for a g^^eat 
deal. There are many “ given *’ names in the leading 
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families The principal ones will be found classified at the 
end of this note 

The ordinal number used is in the “ dame ” form, thus 
*' rokudatme ” (the sixth) or juhadiidaime” (the eighteenth) 
When two actors arc performing together and both earn 
applause, the enthusiasts shout a combination of their num 
bcrs, as “ roku shtchidatme " (sixth and seventh) 

During the early days of Kabuki, the actors acquired 
family names, many ofwhich survive to this day, even though 
It was illegal for anyone but the samurai class to have more 
than a “ given ” name Many acting families, such as the 
Ichikawa, the Onoe, and the Nakamura sprang from samu 
rai stock and so had family names already, although they 
had forfeited the right to use them The actors’ “ given ” 
and family names were always displayed outside the theatres, 
but if the police chose to apply the law strictly, these family 
names could be removed and the actors’ yago substituted 
The yago is not a nickname but a title, often founded on 
some local association, Naritaya, the yago of the senior 
branch of the Ichikawa, comes from a particular association 
of that family with the great Fudo Shrine at Narita , Oto< 
waya, the yago of the Onoe, is derived from the family name 
of their ronm acestor, Yamatoya, the yago of the Bando, 
ftom the part of Japan from which the family originated 
The " ya ’’ in these titles is the same as the " ya ” in the 
names used by merchants, who substituted their “ trade 
names ” (yaoya —— greengrocer, katmya — paper seller, etc ) 
for family names much as medieval tradesmen ir Europe 
called themselves “ Smith ” or “ Gardener " Any member 
of an acting family can be called by the yago of his family, 
but traditionally it is always particularly associated with the 
senior members To shout an actor's yago is the most 
popular way of applauding 

Beginning on the following page is a chart of actors’ 
names, yago, and crests The Roman numeral after a name 
indicates the number of the present holder, an asterisk by 
such a numeral indicates it to be the number of the last 
holder, the mle being m suspense at the time of going to 
press 
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Name 

Ichikawa (Tokyo) 
Danjuro DC * 
Saiuho 
Ebizo IX 
Komazo X 
Somegoro VI* 

Ichikawa (Osaka) 
Jukai III* 
Suraizo VI * 
Raizo 


Ichikawa (Tokyo) 
Chusht VIII 
Yaozo DC 


Ichikawa ^Tokyo) 
Ennosuke II 
Danshiro III 
Datishi 


Ichikawa (Tokyo) 
Sadanji III 
Omezo VI* 


Yago 

Nantaya 

Kuraiya 

Kurai}‘a 

Naritaya 

Tachibanaya 

Omodokaya 

Takashimaya 


Crest 



Three rice 
measures.* 



Prawn 

in the shape of 
a breaking wave 



Ivy leaf 


* The three rice measures are used as a family crest by the 
junior branches of the Ichikawa family. The senior brarch 
uses both the prawn and peony when more than one crest 
is required. 

* In spite of his rame, Ichikawa Somegoro is the heir of 
Matsumoto Koshiro and uses his crest and jtfgo. The 
families are very closely connected. 
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Name j Yago 

Ichikawa (Tokyo) 'Wakamatsuya 

Shocho IV 


Onoe (Tokyo) Otowaya 

Kikugoro VI * 

Kuroemon 
Matsuauke 
Kikunosuke V * 

Ushinoauke 
Baika 
Baicho IV 


Baiko VII 
Eisaburo * 
Hinoauke II 


Otowaya 


Shoroku II 


Otowaya 


Onoe (Tokyo) 
Kikujiro 


Otowaya 


Crest 



Ivy leaf within 
shooting stars 



Two fans with 
chrysanthemum 
leaves 



Chrysanthemum 

leaves 



Double chry 
santhemum 



NOTES.- /<C7t>E5'N/^M£S 

Name 

Yago 

Crest 

Onoe (Tokyo) 
Taganojo III 
Kikuzo - VI 

Otowaya 




Crane 

Okawa (Tokyo) 
Hashizo II 

Otowaya 



1 

Chrysanthemum 
, leaves 

Nakamura (Tokyo) 
Utaemon VI 
Shikan VI 1 

Takesabuco I * 

Narikomaya 




Two song-books 

Fukusuke Vir 



Kotaro * 


Reversed plum- 
blossom 

Nakamura (Tokyo) 
Katoku * 
Kichiemon 1 * 
Marmosuke 1 

Harimaya 


Tokizo III 
'Shibajaku VI 
Kasho n 
Kinnosuke I 

Matagoro II 
Kichinojo 


Butterfly 
Nakamura To- 
kjzo uses the 
same crest with 
the colours 
reversed. 
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Name 

Nakamura (Tokyo) 
Kanzaburo XVII 
Moshio 

Yago 

Nakamuraya 

Crest 

m 



Fan 

Nakamura (Osaka) 
Ganjiro II 

Senjaku III 

Narikomaya 

<k> 

Four characters 

Nakamura (Osaka) 
Tomijuro IV 

Tennojiya 

Arrow ilights 

Nakamura (Osaka) 
Batgyoku III* 
Fukusuke V 

Takasagoya 




Three sparrows 

Matsumoto (Tokyo) 
Koshiro VIII 

Kuraiya 


(Somegoto VI) 
Kincaro * 


A diamond of 
flowers 

Bando (Tokyo) 
Mitsugoro Vll 
MinosuLc 

Yasosuke IV 

Keizo II 

Shucho IV 

Yamatoya 

# 

Chinese charaaer 
for greamess 
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Name 

Bando (Tokyo) 
Hikosaburo VII ^ 
Kamesaburo IV 


Bando (Osaka) 
Juzaburo I * 


Ichimura (Tokyo) 
Uzacmon XVIt 
Kakitsu XVI 
Matsusabufo * 
Takematsu 


Mortta (Tokyo) 
Kanya XIV 


Kataoka (Osaka) 
Nizaemon XIII 
Gato IV 
Hikondo * 
Roen 
Daisuke I 

Kataoka (Tokyo) 
Ichizo V 


Yago 

Olowaya 
(this ^mily is 
connected with 
the Onoe) 


Tc^odaya 


Tachibanaya 
(orange tree) 


Kinojiya 


Matsushinuya 


Matsushimaya 
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Crest 



Stork 



Wood-sorrel 



Orange and 
leaves 



Wood-sorrcl 



Character for two 



Gingko leaf 



SOTESt ACTORS' f/AMES 
Name 

Iwai (Tokyo) 

Hanshiro X , 


I 


Kawarazaki (Tokyo) Yamazakiya 
Gonjuro ill I 
Gonzaburo IV* 


Yago 

Yamatoya 


Dtani (Tokyo) Akajhiya 

Tomocmon VII 
Hirotaro 


awamura (Tokyo) 
Sojuro VIII 
Tossho V 
Yoshijiro 
Gempei VI * 

Tanosuke V 


Kmokuniya 


Tossh. VIII 


Gennosuke V 


Crest 



I Good luck 
symbol 

© 

Cross 

I 

I First chacactec 
I of the Japanese 
I syllabary 
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KOTES: APPLAUSES ARAGOTO 


APPLAUSE, While the custom of showing approval by 
clapping is common in Japan, it is much more typical of 
the Kabuki theatre to shout the actors’ numbers or y^go 
(sec page 396) or some other encouraging remark such as 
Matte imaihita (That’s what Ihave been waiting for), EJok- 
ko ro kamisama (The idol of Edo), Go kyodat (Well done 
the brothers), Iro otoko (What a man for the girls), Nippon- 
tchi (The best in Japan), Go ryo m (Well done, both of you), 
and so forth. Such remarks may sometimes be a good deal 
less formal, to the delight of the audience. 

The correct time to applaud is just before the curtain is 
drawn (to show general anticipatory enthusiasm), just before 
the entry of a popular aaor (to show you know the play and 
the east), during a particularly eSective pose, especially on 
the hanamiehi (to express sheet admiration of a difbcult feat 
well done), or when some praiseworthy sentiment or well- 
known line is uttered. Once the johiki-maku is drawn at the 
end of the play applause t$ wasted. Japanese aaors never 
take curtains. 

ARAGOTO. Arajoto (“ rough sniff” or " bombast ”) 
is a style of aaing. it was conceived and perfected by the 
great Ichikawa Danjuto 1. It >s an anempt to portray the 
superman and has historical origins in the legends, ballads, 
and plays about a mythical hero-giant called Kimpira. The 
Japanese admire this kind of robust, aggressive masculinity 
just as they are moved by the tender wistfulness of the young 
lover. Indeed Danjuro’s creation was in some sort a riposte 
to the “ soft ” style of Osaka acting, then much in vogue. 
It also gave theatrical shape to the popular otoiodate (see 
page 448) of the day who were renowned for their skill in 
the manly arts, wore extravagant clothing, wrote elegant 
verse, played the flute haumingly, and struned about picking 
quarrels with the equally overbearing samurai. 

In. drtsgoto everything ts on the grand scale. The actors 
are the ^osen exponents of the exit along the banamichi 
known as roppo (lit. “ six directions,” but also involvingthe 
coivcing of (he disctncc ui sue hops), a parffCtdar/y ^ch^c(!c 
form of progress. Make-up is worn in the same spirit and 
the style called kunudan goes with the extravagim costumes 
of brilliant colour and huge patterns. Movement is aK-ays 
deliberate and colossal. The voice is tom to shreds to 
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produce an effect and there is a whole vocabulary of mean 
tngless words, such as “ go «o «e ’ ‘ t ya sa," ‘ yattoko 
tokha untoku m,” which merely serve to give emphasis 
It follows h'om the foregoing chat the aragoio style is only 
appropiiate in cerum plays and, first of all of course in the 
Ichihawa family colleaton, the Juhachiban This technique 
of acting was so popular, however that u was soon adopted 
m many other plays, notably those derived from the puppets 
One point of interest is that today in some of the surviving 
puppet plays the aragoto style of declamation is used by the 
jorun singers The wheel has come full cycle 

ARJilOUR (Voroi) Armour is an important element in 
the spectacle of the Kabuki theatre Magnificent suits of 
armour are worn m many jidamono It is recorded that Ichi 
kawa Danjuro VII was heavily fined for appearing on the 
stage in a suit which had belonged to a samurai 

Japanese armour is made of small, overlapping plates of 
mecai or rawhide, lacquered over with black, or occasionally 
with gold, silver or red The places are laced together with 
coloured silk braid, or leather thongs, called odo:higt Ar 
mour IS classified according to the partem and colour of the 
oJofhige and these patterns and colours always follow certain 
recognized rules Two fine ezamplrs of armour may be seen 
in Acts III and IV of Yoshttsunf Smkonzaiura Tomomorl 
wears a splendid suit of white laced armour, with silver 
lacquered places, called ginkozane shiroi no odoshi and Yoshi 
csune wears murasakt tosog), armour laced with purple, the 
colour graduating from deep to light In the Amagasaki 
scene of Ehon Taikokt the armour worn by Jujiro is called 
hi odoshi, laced with scarlet Kuraagai in Kumagat Jtnya wears 
kuTokana no odosht (black leather) 

A suit of attnour consists of a breastplate (which may 
be of plates laced together or of a single piece of leather 
sometimes aivered with brocade or patterned m black or 
indigo), shoulder pieces of laced plates so arranged as to 
leave the arms unencumbered for drawing the bow, leg and 
forearm protectors of wadded brocade , a skirt of laced plates 
d.’KuJ/d j nfP hpr sections for the convenience of the mounted 
warrior, a helmet of metal, with a wide neck piece to protect 
the back of the neck and shoulders, adorned with tall, gilded 
“ horns ” said to derive from the deer’s antlers which ancient 
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Kabulci coitumcs fall roughly tmo four groups according 
to the type of play m which they are worn (1) those plays 
written in the last hundred years which concentrate upon 
historical accuracy (2) the classical jidmmono which were 
originally staged in modem dress i e in the dress of the 
period between 1673 and 1735 (loosely termed Genrohu) 
and continue to be staged in these costumes (3) lewamono 
and kizevamano which were modem plays at the time at which 
theywere written (the 17lh ISth and 19ch centuries) and 
use costumes similar to those of the lirst production and 
(4) dances requiring special costumes 

1 Htttoncal Costumet 

a The Heian Period Careful recreations of the dress of 
this period are frequently seen on the stage The Icimono 
is already the basic garment for both men and women of all 
classes Ordinary men wear over it a rather scanty version 
oi tht haiama (see page 415) which is gathered into leggings 
for outdoor wear giving something or the effect of "plus 
fours ” Women nave not yet evolved the elaborate stiff obi, 
but wear a soft, narrow sash wound round the waist and tied 
m front Court dress figures largely m these plays and 
consists for the men of a surcoat Ju»ae<) with voluminous 
hanging sleeves (osoJe) buttoned on tne right breast and 
worn over at lease five kimono With it are worn trousers, 
sometimes gathered m at the ankle At the back of the 
surcoat, which is belted, t$ a long train which can be looped 
up over a special attachment on the belt Women wear long, 
trailing ttousets over anything up to twelve kimono and a 
trailing outer coat called uthtkake usually of brocade On 
ceremonial occasions an additional train of fine embroidered 
muslin IS attached at the back 

b Other modern historical plays set m the pre Tokugawa 
era show small differences of detail, but on the whole 
resemble the classic Genroku costume 

c The “ cropi-hair ’ plays (see page 476) In these can 
be seen an amusing re evoation ot the first years of Mciji 
enlightenment with bowler hats (known as “chapeaux’ ) 
Inverness cipes, button boots and gold watch chains along 
side kimono ani haifn 

d Kizewamono written since the Mei;i Restoration but 
set in an earlier period Here the costumes are designed in 
striCT accordance with historical accuracy 
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2. Costumts of tkf Genroku PenoJ 
These are the costumes which most people have In mind 
when they speak of “ colourful Kabuki.” Since the principal 
characters in jiJjirnono are almost always men and women 
of rank, their dresses are made as rich as possible- When 
not in armour, the men usually wear brocade hakama and 
katagtnu (see page 415) over a number of kimono. For very 
formal occasions, such as the reception of their overlord (see 
Omt Genji Senjin Yakata, and ttht’tio-'Tam Futabaptnkt)i they 
wear the long, trailing hakama knotm as shttatare. In the 
first act oi Kiinailehon Chuthtngura the daimyo wear the linen 
katdginu and shildUre which were de rigueur at the Shogun’s 
Court. Imperial Court dress, worn by the ku^ in Kyoto, 
remains unaltered from that described in the Heian Period 
(see Act III, Sc. 2 of Yoshttiune Sembonzdkura). The long 
Mori may replace the formal dress at home, those of princely 
rank wearing a special haon with an upsunding plated collar. 
Oceas'ionaUy tvamots ate seen m a garment called the yo* 
mbitataTt, which has cords at the ankles of the hakama and 
an upper part with flowing sleeves having cords at the wrist. 
This dress is meant to be worn under armour, and the cords 
pull up the sleeves and hakama to fit into the arm and leg 
pieces. The retainers and servants of the great lords of 
jidamono wear a plainer version of their master’s dress. 
They sometimes tuck up their hakama creating an effect not 
unlike the puffed trunks of Elizabethan costume. Emissaries 
of the Shogun or a great lord also wear the tucked-up 
hakama and a surcoac called $uo with wide sleeves. One 
slce\T is usually tucked out of sight, the other, the left one, 
ornamented with the lord’s crest (damon), is stiffened with 
bamboo splints and looks like a shield. This costume is 
called ryujtn makt. Servants often wear a short kimono with 
a fringw and embroidered apron underneath. Small pads 
are wtirn tied to the leg just below the knee. The same sort 
of fringed garment, but calf-length and skirt-like, is often 
worn by young retainers who are sent to report on battles 
and other events. This is known as joten. Ladies wear the 
long kimono which sweeps the ground, unless they are on 
pilgrimage, or othersi'ise required to walk, when the kimono 
IS killed up to reach only to the ankle. Their obi are tied 
differently according to whether they are unmarried girls, 
who usually wear the two ends hanging down behind almost 
■<07 
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to the ground, or married women who have a severe bow 
sticking out horizontally just below the shoulder blades 
Another style for young girls consists of a long cylindrical 
bow worn, diagonally with one looppeepingovet ihcshoulder 
Over the kimono they almost always wear a trailing brocade 
uchikake Young o hime sama (princesses) are dressed as 
splendidly as possible, in scarlet kimono and uc^i^dile 
embroidered with gold Maid servants, as distinct from 
ladies in waiting, do not wear the uchikake and have kimono 
and obi of plain colours, the latter arranged in a simple bow 
Priests and nuns may be recognized not only by their shaved 
heads, but also by a special owr garment (^koromo) of 
transparent matenal on top of which they wear the Jtew, a 
cape of many pieces sewn together, worn under the right and 
over the left arm White is the colour of mourning, usually 
worn with an obi, or hakama and kata^nu, of pale, watery 
tourquoise Black, pale grey, and dun colour can also be 
mourning colours, but (here is no real Japanese equivalent 
of the black crepe of the Western world Mourning is a 
private matter and is indicated rather by certain personal 
mortifications of the fiesh such as fasting and light summer 
clothing m winter White is also the colour of the death 
robe which is often worn concealed beneath ordinary dress 
by courageous men and women undertaking some dangerous 
mission The same white death robe forms part of the 
ceremonial dress of the bride, who arrives at her husband’s 
home wearing it to indicate that she has died to her own 
family Beneath she wears a kimono of scarlet, the colour 
associated with infants, to show she is being born again into 
her husband’s family 

A variant of the man’s/idtfimonocosmmeis the exapgerat 
ed dress worn by actors performing m the aragoto style They 
wear heavy wadded kimono covered with big designs, shiiatj 
re of abnormal length, and the iatagmu or xmo so exaggerated 
that the shoulder pieces turn into great wings 
3 Sevamono Cottume 

The samurai who figures m many tewamono wears basically 
the same costume as the heroes of jiJmmono, except that m 
his case the material is plain silk and the colours subdued 
and suitable to his age and sutio» At home ht will often 
lay aside his kamuhimo and appear simply in kimono and 
haon or ^nly in kimono Young boys of the samurai class 
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often wear the brilliant colours reserved for girls. Ladies 
wear a soberer version of the dress of the ladies of jidaimo 
no, but unless at a wedding or some similar ceremony, such 
as paying or receiving calls, they do not cumber themselves 
with the uchikake. 

The ordinary man of sewamono wears kimono and haori 
of sober coloured silk, but youths of fashion daringly choose 
powder blue or lime green, never anything brighter. Cotton 
kimono are only for the very poor. This applies also to the 
light informal summer kimono, called yukdta, which are 
usually patterned in blue and white. The yukata of the well- 
to-do are of silk. The merchant and Iws son wear hakama 
for formal occasions but not kdtagtnu. When travelling they 
kilt their kimono to the knee and protect their shins with 
cloth leggings. A mark of elegance is a black collar band 
(en) to the under-kimono {jubdti) which is often in this case 
sea-blue. This collar gives much the same efftct as the black 
stock of the Regency buck and accentuates the white skin 
of the handsome young man. 

Brilliant colour is brought to the sewamono stage only by 
the dresses of young girts, children and, of course, geisha 
and courtesans. Married women wear discreet, respectable 
colours, not unlike those chosen by their husbands. Indeed 
elderly men and women wear almost identical shades, usually 
dark grey and brown. This gives, by contrast, an added 
brilliance to the pinks, reds, oranges, and purples of the 
beautiful courtesans who are the focal point of so many se- 
wamono. The devoted wife who becomes a courtesan for her 
husband’s sake turns from a moth to a gorgeous butterfly. 
The courtesan of the first rank wears the trailing uchikake 
as part of her uniform, and her obi is tied in front instead 
of at the back, giving her the voluminous silhouette familiar 
from the prints of Utamaro and Toyotomi. The obi knot 
of the Edo courtesan is looped so as to fall in superimposed 
folds. It is covered, on full dress occasions, by a stiff length 
of material falling to the ground which is heavily ftinged 
and embroidered.. The courtesan of Osaka or Kyoto wears 
her obi tied in a large bow. Her lowlier sisters, however, 
often tie the obi in the ordinary way, and their profession 
is indicated merely by the bright colours they wear and a 
certain air of studied elegance. 

Kizewamono Costume. TTiis difftrs very little from that of 
409 
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the common man and woman of ttvamono except that, since 
the characters are generally of a very low stratum of society, 
the cotton kimono ts more in evidence Long cotton trousers 
are often worn under it by the men In plays with a summer 
setting both men and women wear yukata No man in/idki 
mono Of m most sewamono would think of revealing what he 
wears under his kimono but in ktzewamono he is not so 
reticent, and the loincloth, or fundoshi js an excellent costume 
m which to show off the physique of a handsome young man 
whose clothes have been seized by an angry creditor Fish 
mongers wear a black apron under their kimono which covers 
the chest as well as the thighs This is to protect their 
bodies when at work in the fish market where they take off 
their kimono to keep u from getting tom and soiled Car 
penters and the like carry their small cools in a bundle 
attached to the back of the obi along with their pipe and 
tobacco pouch Apprentices wear a short cotton jacket called 
ft hap^x with the mon (crest) of their master printed on the 
back The happt is also worn by firemen 

Apart from courtesans, certain other r&les m lewamono 
and kizevamono are associated with a particular type of 
costume, notably (he otekodaK or chivalrous commoner ” 
(see page 448) who can always be recognized by the bold 
pattern (in one case skulls, m another dragons) upon his 
kimono A similar type of kimono is worn by the five bandits 
in Benten Kozo who choose to regard themselves as otokodate 
who "steal from the rich to give to the poor *’ Danhichi, an 
otokodate among fishmongers, the hero of several dramas, 
always appears at some time during the play in a yukata with 
big checks called the " Danhichi check 

Straw raincoats (mmo) are worn only by the very poor, 
unless used as a disguise 

4 Shosagoto Coftume 

In a great many sfioiagpto the dancer simply wears the 
costume suitable to the character he ts portraying In certain 
dances of Noh origin costumes similar to those of the Noh 
art worn These ate always of great cichness, even a mete 
fisherman being wrapped m brocade The Noh costume 
« based on th« Heian court dress described earlier, but 
with exaggerations suited to the theatre The Kabuki version 
of these dresses is often even more exaggerated The Noh 
hakama, called seigo no rntzagpromo with its enormous width 
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across the back, is worn by most male characters, unless 
they wear the formal linen shitdUTe, Servants in comic dances 
wear ordinary kamishimo over a checked kimono. Women 
wear the closely wrapped kimono, which docs not trail on 
the ground, with a belted over-dress. 

5. FooNtear 

In plays of the Heian period the actors go barefoot in¬ 
doors. Those playing noblemen's parts wear boat-like black 
shoes out of doors, such as are worn today by priests in 
ceremonial dress. Poor men go barefoot all the time or 
make themselves clumsy shoes of straw. 

Tahi (socks), zon (sandals), and gc/a (wooden pattens) 
are tvom wnih costumes of the Genroku period. The com¬ 
monest footwear is the straw sandal, worn by every class. 
Travellers and foot-soldiers tie on their sandals tvith strings. 
Officers of high rank, when in armour, wear elaborate skin 
shoes with the fur outside. High ge/aoften indicates man 
of violent character (see Sukeroku, Gosho no Gotozo, and 
Gimpei in Act III ofYoshttsune Sonkonz^htra). Courtesans 
of the first rank wear special laetjucred gets, a foot high, 
to keep their finery out of the dust or mud. These gefi* are 
so t.-i!l that the lady needs to lean on the shoulder of an 
attendant to keep her balance; they ttouitt skilful man¬ 
agement to be able to walk in them at all. 

CURTAII^S. Curtains arc an important stage property. 
Tlie charaaeristic Kabuki curtain which is used to denote 
the end of an aa or of the play (the word for “ act ” and 
“curtain” is the s.ime—rwfa) is now made of broad 
stripes of green, terra-cotta and black and is called theyefciti- 
injku. In former times, the different theatres had each its 
own distinctive curuin. The Nakamura-za had black, brown, 
and white stripes ; the Ichimura-ra, black, brown, and green ; 
and the Morita-za, gre en , brown, and black. This curtain 
is drawn, never raised and lowered, and can be used to blot 
out part or all of the stage while an actor makes an exit along 
the rarjanicfi. It may be drawm from cither side according 
to the needs of the play. 

In order to achieve some particular surprise cffe« on the 
stage, a pale blue currain (representing the skj') is often 
suspended in front of the set by a Heath-Robinsonian con¬ 
traption of a batten and strinp. This may be done merely 
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to keep the audience guessing a little longer, even after the 
johtkt maktt has been drawn, or while a short introductory 
scene is played At the appropriate moment it is whisked 
away A black curtain may be used m the same ivay, if the 
action IS at night On a smaller scale, scarlet curtains may be 
held up by stage-hands to mask the entry of an actor either 
through the wings or by the senag: At the right moment, 
the stage hands run away with the curtain revealing the new 
comer to the audience 

Much use is made m built up sets of tolling, split bamboo 
curtains or blinds After an interior scene has finished, these 
can be lowered and the aaion continues elsewhere on the 
stage 

DICTION The Japanese actor is required to have very 
wide powers of voice produaion If he plays onnagata roles, 
he must be able so to pitch hts voice that it gives a con 
vmcmg imitation of a woman, whether old or young This 
15 easier, of eoucse, if he habitually acts as a woman — some 
of the great cnnagata have very beautiful voices — but many 
actors nave to play both male and female roles The male 
voice muse also be fiextble A young lover is required to 
speak in a high voice of light tenor quality, the mature man 
has a smooth baritone, the bad man speaks m a hoarse 
bass This mechanical trick can be put to effeaive dramatic 
use, a hero who has hitherto spoken in theappropriatecalibre 
of voice can indicate that he has decided to take to evil ways 
by suddenly dropping his voice several tones (see l^syoi 
Seuhm) 

In sewamono plays, as one would expect, the standard of 
diaion approaches very nearly to that of ordinary speech. 
But injidamona, and particularly if they are acted m tneura 
goto style (sec page 403), it is necessary for the actor to use 
a declamatory delivery A form of this used to be common 
until recently m Japanese public speaking, but few speakers 
today can do it One may, nevertheless, hear echoes of it 
m the addresses made by guides on sight seeing trips, par¬ 
ticularly if these arc priests The declamatory styicdevciopcd 
of course from the sonorous chanting of the Noh It is, in 
ftct, a form of singing which permits of plaang unusual 
emphases on words in ordinaty speech The ideal of spoken 
Japanese is to place an equal emphasis on every syllable, 
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and this is one of the major stumbling blocks to the foreign 
student. The theatre, howevor, clearly requires a more 
broken and emphatic line, and this is achieved by protracting 
vowel sounds, giving exaggerated delinition to labials and 
dentals, and exploiting, wherever possible, the juxtaposition 
of k’s and t’s and k’s and s’s. “ Kutabircte”, for instance, 
will sound like ** ktabtrete ” and “ kusuri ” like “ ksuri.” 
These eSects are further heightened in aragoto where many 
meaningless, exaggeratedly explosive sounds are used and, 
by western 5tandards,the voice istomtoshreds (seepage403). 

Japanese actors, like aaors an)nvhcre else in the world, 
must be able to speak the various dialects of Japanese. This 
is particularly important if the plays are of Osaka or Tokyo 
origin. Chikamatsu Monzaemon’s dramas should be played 
in the Kansai dialect, whether the actors be from Osaka or 
Tokyo. The sen’d/nono of Kawatake Mokuami, on the other 
hand, call for an Edo accent. An amusing example of the 
use of country dialect may be found in the play Goldiheiki 
ShtMuht Banashi. 

FANS. The folding fan (og») is so much a part of everyday 
Japanese life that it needs little introduction to Westerners. 
No welMtessed man or woman should be without one. In 
the old days, after seating yourself, you took out your fan 
and laid it before you, taking it up whenever you wished to 
speak. This custom is stiU observed by n<i|i3UCi3 singers. 

On both the Noh and Kabuki stages a special thick paper 
fan (mnogi) with broad folds is used. This fan is perhaps 
the most important stage property of all and is in constant 
employ in dances and monogitari (see page 443). It may 
represent a sword, a bow, an arrow, chopsticks, a staff, a 
halberd, or a letter. When opened it may be water, a turn¬ 
ing wheel, a bartering leaf, a tea-cup, a sake saucer, a bottle, 
wind, or the waves of the sea. Apart from these esoteric 
uses. It is an integral part of the dance, an element of line 
and colour and shape. It is, as the teachers say, an extension 
ofthcarmand fingers. The manipulation of one or more fans 
in dancing is known as 00 no sabah and is a difficult art 
for the practice of which long training is a requisite. 

Military iron-ribbed fans (whicb were used on the field of 
battle for signalling to, or rallying, troops) appear in the 
appropriate historical plays and are convenient weapons for 
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Sinking enemies on the foceh^d (see Meihoku Sfndai Hugi 
and Toil wa Ima Ktkkyo no Hataage) The ordinary fan is 
also often used m self defence by men and women skilled m 
judo for parrying attacks with swords or halberds 

The rigid, square or oblong fan (uchtva) is a stage property 
in the restriCTed sense, appearing <»ily when its use is natural 
■Stic, I e stwamono with a summer setting or plays set in 
China 

FILIAL PIETY, One of the principal mainsprings of Japa¬ 
nese behaviour (on and off the stage) is ko which may be 
translated as “ duty to one’s patents or ancestors ” This 
has nothing to do with affection, though it does not exclude 
it, and is merely the repayment of the obligation put upon 
one by one’s parents (qya on) m bringing one into the world 
and caring for one throughout life This form of duty cbmes 
into the category called gimu which implies that the fullest 
repayment one can make is never more than partial and 
there is no time limit m which to do it Ko has the same 
quality as chu which covers loyalty to the Emperor, the law, 
and Japan It must not he confused with gm which is a duty 
or debt which can and should be repaid with calculated 
precision within recognized time limits 

Filial devotion is constantly in conSiccwith grn (to one’s 
feudal lord, to one’s more distant relatives, to one’s name, 
etc) in the Kabuki world and so constitutes the plot of many 
a popular play jCo usually triumphs, bemgthegreater virtue, 
but at great personal cost A famous example is affirded by 
the heroine of Kamakura Sandaiki, who is required to avenge 
her husband’s death on her own father, she solves the 
dilemma by arranging for her father’s assassination and then 
substituting herself for him To avaigeone’smurdered father 
or elder brother is a very common theme In Moritsuna Jinya 
the young boy Koshiro commits suicide in order to further 
his father’s stratagem Other examples will be found in the 
pages of this book. 

Filial piety IS. in short, a prime determinant of behaviour 
and will express itself ir a variety of small ways In Ikuta- 
ma Shtnju, for example, Kohciji prefers to hang himself rather 
than cut his throat with the swoni which his father gave him 
for more worthy purposes 
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Chikamatsu Monzaemon and Ki no Kaion, of the haihii poet 
Basho , and of the painters Hishikaii'a Moronobu Ogata 
Korin and Hanabusa Itcho It was an age when the public 
demanded the best and usually got it 

HAIKU {Japanese Verse) Such firci^uent mention is made 
of haiku m Kabuki plays that some explanation seems 
necessary, even though a knowledge of Japanese is essential 
for a full understanding 

The Japanese are great lovers of poetry and like to write 
and hear it on suitable occasions, such as family gatherings, 
cherry blossom or full moon viewing parties, and so on The 
standard form of verse is alternate fines of five and seven 
syllables There is no thyme in the Western sense A 
common form of poem is the tanka, consisting of five lines 
of five, seven, five, seven, and seven syllables The most 
popular form, however, is the haiku of three lines of five, 
seven, and five syllables 

The hatkit should attempt to express a single thought, the 
simpler the better This does not mean thacthe samethought 
may not have a number of symbolic allegoric and anagogie 
interpretations Thus the haiku 
Tsuyu chtkaku 
MiJon fuku mam 
Sanae kana 

literally means “ The rainy season is at hand, the green 
(of the fields) darkens, a rice shoot *’ But the poem has 
many ocher meanings which only a knowledge of the circum 
stances m which it was written vrould elucidate That, 
however, is not the point The reader is free to adapt the 
words to any meaning he wishes Some haiku are primarily 
descriptive, as, for example 
Aayap m 

Komon tsutau 
Yuhae ya 

which means “ The bats are flitting amongst the willows 
m the evening glow " We are not, however, prepared to say 
that even this simple verse does not mean more chan it seems 

the soura Ae fwse imd wttV fomnd le ts 

of Japanese reticence and politeness It should be able to 
convey a message without dotting the i s and crossing the 
e’s The inomacy established m this way is infinitely more 

*• ats 



precious than the hard, geui'hke detail of, say, Petrarch’s 
sonnets. The should have visual appeal also. It should 
be written on good paper in the traditional shape 
and, of course, with a brush. The characters should be chosen 
for their intrinsic beauty—a factor which has great influence 
on the concent of the poem itself. 

HANAMICHI, The “ flower-way ” is a raised passage from 
the rear left of the auditorium to the stage which it joins 
down right. According to one theory it is the descendant 
of the haskigikari of the Noh theatre which Joins the stage 
(up right) at an oblique angle from the actors' green-room 
situated on the audience’s left and behind the stage-line. This 
theory is rejected by some on the grounds that in the Kabulci 
theatre the area up-stage tight is still called the hashigakan 
and the hdnamtebi traverses the auditorium and joins thestage 
at a right-angle, perhaps following m this respect the form 
established in the sumo wrestlme ring, but more probably 
being a development of the steps leading down from the front 
of the Noh stage into the auditorium on which admirers 
placed flowers in tribute to the actors’ talent. It is said that 
a top«d-o€ passageway used to be kept cleat for these ad* 
mirers, and the actors came to realize how much the attention 
of the audience was focussed upon them as thev approached 
the stage. A subsidiary hanamkhi called the kari-hanamiehi 
existed in former times on the audience’s right, but it is now 
rarely, if ever, used. The hatusmidii covers a corridor from 
back-stage to a curtained entrance {effmaku) at the back of 
the auditorium. It is fltted with footlights, and spotlights 
are usually also played on the actors while performing on 
it. Before the introduction of electricity, candles borne on 
long flexible wands (sashtdasht) were held by stage-hands to 
illumine the actors’ faces. This may still happen if the 
electric supply fails and is done in any case in a few plays. 
The hanamichi is equipped with a lift and trap (ruppon) at 
a place (shichi san) three-tenths of the way from the stage. 
During dance plays the hanamichi is covered, like the rest 
of the stage, with specially smooth flats (shosabutai). Ar 
other times it may be covered with white cloth (to represent 
snow) or blue cloth (to represent water). 

Actors enter by the hanatniAi and tire effect is heightened 
fitst by the turning up of the footlights and then by the tattle 
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of the curtain's being drawn at the bach of the audicorium 
All heads turn to look at the new arrival This human failing 
may be exploited to good efiect if it is desired to produce 
a really dramatic entry on the main stage—while attention is 
fixed on the curtain, the actor slips up through a trapdoor 
on the stage unobserved The hanamichi is much used for 
the entry of processions and groups Actors pause on the 
hanamteht, declare their identities, or engage in conversation 
with those on the stage Tradmonally the first actor to enter 
in this way must be a male role Sometimes a number of 
actors will play a whole scene on the hanamichi while an en 
tirely different scene is m progress on the stage During 
dance plays it is customary for the performers to leave the 
stage and pose on the hanamtcht at some time or other The 
valiant man ’* will chase his numerous assailants m stamp 
mg confusion along it An actor will sometimes go to the 
foot of the hanamtcht and summon another character by ad 
dressing himself to the curtained exit from which may come 
responding shouts Whereas any actor may enter by the 
hanamichi, only the more important ones leave by it (except 
in the ease of a group exit) This is a great honour which 
goes therefore only to the bescaaors They will usually pause 
and look at the stage or the audience This was done at the 
ihteht tan in the old days, but u now done nearer the stage 
so that those m the bach seats of the top gallery may see 
If the exit is a hurried one, the actors will stumble (m the 
case of women, youths, or old people) In aragoto plays, the 
principal actor has an important pose to perform at the end 
of the hanamichi The mam curtain is drawn across the stage, 
but held back sufficiently to allow the musicians m the wings 
down tight to see the petfoimet The actor then poses and 
leaves by the hanamichi, executing a roppo As will be clear, 
the hanamichi is devised m order to heighten dramatic effect 
by bringmg the aaors into the midst of the audience who 
no longer feel they are spectators, but become part of the 
show The most sought after seats ate those near the hana 
michi, the seats from which in the old days indignant spec 
tators would pinch the legs of the villain as he made his exit 
The best moment for applauding an aaor is when he acts 
on the hanamichi 

HEIKE'GENJJ cycle. This cycle or *' world ” included 
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originally a number of plays selected for quite atbitrar}’ rea¬ 
sons. Such plays have, therefore, been omitted from this 
book. Those given are all directly inspired by the legends 
tvhich surround the hero Minamoto Yoshitsune, or ate from 
such sources as the Hale Monogatari, a twelfth-century ac¬ 
count of the overthrotv of the Heike (or Taira) by the Genji 
(or Minamoto) clan. 

From the seventh to the twelfth centuries, Japan was ruled, 
under the Emperor, by the great clan of Fujtwara. Towards 
the end of that period two other clans grew m "strength and 
importance. These two, the Heike and the Genji, ousted 
the Fujiwara and plunged the country mto civil war. At first 
the Genji prevailed, but they were not strong enough to hold 
down their rivals, and in 1159 the Heike cose against them. 
They defeated them in battle, pursued and killed the Genji 
leader Yoshitomo, executed hits eldest son, and ruled in 
Kyoto. 

The Heike dommtoo lasted for twenty-three years, mainly 
because of the ability and personality of one man, Taira 
Kiyomori. He became Chancellor of the Empire and, device 
various abortive rebellions organized by the remnants of the 
Genji, ruled until his death m 1181. Kiyomori, however, 
made one serious error. When the Genji were overthrown, 
he allowed himself to be persuaded to spare the lives of 
the remaining sons of Minamoto Yoshitomo. Of these, the 
eldest, Yorltomo, and the youngest, Yoshitsune, were even¬ 
tually to exterminate his family. Yoritomo was fourteen at 
the time of his father’s death. He was placed in the custody 
of the Hojo family. He secretly married his jailer’s daugh¬ 
ter and bided his time until his facuon was strong enough 
to try conclusions again with the Heike. 

As a result of the proscription of their clan, Minamoto 
Yoritomo and his outlawed followers were rude, wild men 
compared with the exquisite warriors of the Heike, brought 
up m the gracious atmosphere of the capital. Only Yoshi¬ 
tsune, Yoritomo’s youngest half-brother, seemed to belong 
to neither world. It is his career which largely supplies the 
material for these plaj's. 

Yoshitsune v.-3S an infant at the time of the Genji defeat. 
His mother, Tokiwa, was a great beauty. To save the lives 
of her parents and three little sons, she consented to become 
Taira Kiyomori’s concubine. He stipulated, however, that 
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the children should all enter the priesthood In spite of her 
beauty, it seems that Kiyomon did not find Toktwa as at 
tractive a companion as he expected Their relationship lasted 
a comparatively shon time, and she was eventually married 
off to a Fujiwara nobleman, Kiyomori's Minister of Finance 

Yoshitsune spent Kis chiltUvood in the company of the 
boys of Kiyomon s family His “ boy’s name ” was Ushi 
wakamaru, and he is called by this name m the various Noh 
and Kabuki plays He is said to have been conscious always 
of the fact that there was a gulf between himself and his 
companions Everything was done to encourage in him a 
meek disposition suitable to one destined to take holy orders 
But secretly he learnt the use of arms from a mysterious 
personage disguised ns a yamabusht, a sect of mountain priests 
who fought as fervently as they peayed So great did Yoshi 
tsune’s fame as a soldier later become that it was said that 
this yamabusht must have been a renni, a sore of goblm of 
great strength and cunning widh red hair and a long nose 
^his incident ts discribed tn a dammari or pantoinimeddance 
called “ Kuramayama no Darmnan ") 

Yoshitsune remained throughout hts life of small stature, 
slightly built, with a fair, girlish complexion Perhaps it was 
partly his appearance which made Kis captors underestimate 
nim He was sent to a temple to become a novice, but, finding 
himself at last free of his yiilets, he immediately ran away 
He was then twelve years old He had many adventures 
On one occasion, when he was in Kyoto, he happened to hear 
that a giant warrior priest had erected a barrier across the 
Gojo bridge and was forcing those who crossed to give up 
their swords on the pretext that he was collecting a thousand 
as a contribution towards the rebuilding of his temple Yoshi 
tsunc, although still hardly more than a child, fought twice 
with the priest and twice overcame him, stunning him the 
second time with his fan The priest became his devoted 
follower, the Bcnkei of so many stones (The incident is 
described m. a dance drama of Noh origin called Hashi Benkei 
—Bcnkei at the Bridge) 

Yoshitsune was joined by die two Sato brothers and var 
ious cfiier secrtft ^'frit faw.y. 'orl'itL'tfq, 

another pair of brothers, Yoshiofca Kjjiro and Yoshioka 
Ktsanta who figure with Yoshitsune in a youthful escapade 
Eventually he made his way wiA his little band to the moun- 
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tains of northern Japan, where they were befriencfeci by Fuji- 
wara Hidehira of Mutsu. 

Yoshhsiine was twenty-one when the nem came that his 
half-brother, Yoritomo, had escaped from the Heikc. When 
Taira IGyomori died shortly afrerwards, Yoritomo and his 
party were already in open rebellion. They were joined by 
Yoshitsune and a cousin, Minamoto Yoshinalca, nicknamed 
Kiso because he had won the first Genji victory at the Kiso 
River. 

Yoshinaka was a figure as heroic as Yoshitsune himself. 
He was the typical fierce and ruthless Genji warrior so much 
dreaded by the people of Kyoto. With good reason, for it 
was he who, after the battle of Kiso, marched upon the capi¬ 
tal. TheHeike fled before him, taking the six-ycar-oId Em¬ 
peror, Antoku, with them. Yoshinaka’s soldiery did con¬ 
siderable damage to the dty. Antoku’s baby brother, Go- 
Toba, was named Emperor, and Yoshinaka had himself 
proclaimed Shogun, or Commtndcr-in-Chief. 

It did not at all suit Yoritomo’s plans that Yoshinaka 
should be making and unmaking emperors in Kyoto. During 
the next three years the fact that these two repeatedly quar¬ 
reled, Were reconciled, and then quarreled again brought 
the Minamoto war effort practically to a standstill. Yoritomo 
remained in Kamakura, where he had setup his headquarters. 
Yoshinaka lorded it in Kyoto. TTie Heike did their best to 
consolidate their position on the islands of Shikoku and Kyu¬ 
shu where their fieet was in support. 

Finally Yoritomo realized that Japan was not big enough 
to hold both himself and Yoshinaka. Using as a pretext 
the protests made by the Imperial Court against Yoshinaka’s 
high-handed methods, he sent an army against him led by 
Yoshitsune and his half brother Noriyori. Yoshinaka was 
defeated at the battle of the Uji River and was killed trying 
to leave the field. Yoshitsune sent his bead to Yoritomo 
and decided, since he now had a free hand, to follow up his 
victory by an attack on the Heike army. 

The Heike, encouraged by the bickering in tbe Genji 
camp, had crossed to the mainland and lay in whar was con¬ 
sidered an impregnable position at Idu-no-Tani, benveen 
present-day Smoya and Kobe, then a strip of sea coast below 
steep cliffr, accessible only from the sea or along one well- 
defended road. Yoshicsune decided that, since the only way 
42t 
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he could hope to take the Heike by surprise was down the 
chfB, down the clife he would go With a picked band of 
volunteers he worked his way round behind the enemy posi 
tion while the main bulk of the army, under Nonyori, at 
tacked along the coast toad Led by a lad who was accus 
tomed to hunt m these hills Voshitsune and his followers 
reached the top of the cliffs and looked down on the Heike 
camp Their guide told them that only the deer ever went 
down that way, but Yoshitsune declared that where the deer 
could go a horse could go He and Kis companions plunged 
down the cliff face, which was so steep that the stirrups of 
the man behind struck against the helmet of the man in front * 
All reached the bottom safely TTie Heike were taken com 
pletely by surprise and routed They were driven into the 
sea where their watsKips took off a great part of the army 
Yoshitsune's victory was by no means decisive Nevertheless, 
the Genji took more than two thousand heads in the battle, 
including those of a number of members of Taira Kiyomori's 
immediate family 

Voshttsune returned to Kyoto anxious to continue the £gKt 
before the Heike had ume to recover He wished to be ap* 
pointed commander m chief, but to this his brother Yon 
tomo would not consent Noriyari was made titular com 
mandet in chief of the army and another of his generals, Kaji 
wara Kagetoki, was sent to command thedeet Kajiwara had 
defected from the Heike and jomed Yoritomo As a result 
of these slights, Yoshitsune did not travel north to Yon- 
Como’s stronghold at Kamakura, but remained in Kyoto 
Here he found favour at the Imperial Court because of his 
gentle manners and attractive appearance The most tm 
portant person in the Inmerta] Family was the Retired Em 
peror Go Shirakawa, who had become a priest and was 
known by the title of Ko-O He had exercised such power 
as was left to the Emperor, through his sons and grandsons, 
forthe past thirty years, and by skilful trimming had remain 
ed on terms with both the Heike and the Genji When at 
last Yoshitsune succeeded in goading the indolent Noriyon 
into aaion he persuaded the Ho O to name him Lord High 
Constable and Special Envoy so that he could ignore the 
appointments made by Yoritomo This did not endear him 
to his brother, particularly as Yo hicsunc had, apparently 
out of sheer obstinacy, mamed a prl of Taira blo^, Kyo 
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no Kimi, a niece of Taica Kiyomori. Yoritomo began not 
only to hate Yoshitsune as a rival, but to suspect him as an 
intriguer. 

The Heike fleet, on which the army was embarked, was 
sheltered in the bay of Yashima off the island of Shikoku. 
One night, when, because of stormy weather, the Heike 
leaders felt particularly secure, Yoshitsune decided that the 
time had come to attack. In spite of the violent opposition 
of Kajiwara, he set sail with five ships and a pick^ contin¬ 
gent from the army, including his personal following. The 
storm was so fierce that the wind carried them across the 
straits in six hours, whereas usually the crossing took three 
days. They landed on a deserted strip of coast and secretly, 
riding by night, madetheir way towards Yashima. The first 
warning of their approach came to the Heike when they saw 
the blazing houses of the neighbouring town of Takamatsu. 
They imagined that they were being attacked by a great host 
and, in panic, took to their ships. Yoshitsune, whose force 
was only about eighty strong, divided up hts horsemen into 
small groups and made them ride down onto the beach shout¬ 
ing and galloping to and fto, lucking up the spray, while 
a nerd of bulloclu with torches lashed to their horns added 
to the general scene of cumult. He himself rode down into 
the surf and shouted out his name and honours. Hts com¬ 
panions followed suit so that the Heike were more than ever 
convinced that this was the van ofa great army. By the time 
they discovered that, in fact, they oumumbered their attack¬ 
ers by more than ten to one, it was too late to retrieve the 
position. A contingent of five hundred of the Heike landed 
and attempted to drive off the Genji, but the latter were 
steadily being joined by groups of sympathizers and rene¬ 
gades so that the forces were about etjual. The Heike bowmen 
made great eflbrts to shoot Yoshitsune, but his faithful body¬ 
guard formed themselves into a protective phalanx before 
him. Sato Tsugunobu, one of his earliest adherents, fell 
pierced by an arrow and died m Yoshitsunc’s arms. Again 
and again the Heike attempted to drive off their adversanes, 
but failed. Finally a charge of the Genji horsemen, headed 
by Yoshitsime himself, sent them flying back to their ships, 
the pursuit continuing until the Genji were in the sea up to 
their saddles. Yoshitsune fought among the ships and only 
escaped death by a miracle. Finally the Heike were com- 
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pelled to withdraw from their carefully prepared anchorage 
and put to sea 

As a result of the battle of Yashima many nobles who 
were wavering m fhcjr allegiance now sided with the Genji, 
whose forces increased until they tvere superior to those of 
the Heikc. The final battle »va$ fought from ship to ship 
at Dan no-ura a few weeks later This time the Genji out 
numbered the Heike by three to one The Heike fought 
grimly, but everything was against them As it became in 
crcasingly plain that they were doomed, more and more of 
their simporters went over to the other side Finally, seeing 
that defeat was inevitable, the widow of Taira ICiyomorJ, who 
was the little Emperor’s grandmother, took the child in her 
arms and leapt into the sea where they were both drowned 
His mother did likewise, but was rescued One after the 
other the great princes of the House of Taira followed the 
Emperor into the sea Taira Tomomon, the great general, 
put on double harness that he might sink the faster 
Only the commander in chief, Tsira Munemori, hesitated 
Ashamed of his lack of courage, some of his samurai pushed 
hien overboard, upon which his son jumped m after him 
Both were without weights and could swim When Mune 
mori saw his son captured by the Genji, he too surrendered 

Yoshicsune returned to Kyoto and then set off for Kama 
kura, taking Munemori and his son as a peace offering 
Yoncomo, however, was by now deeply jealous of his bril 
lianc young brother, in whom he saw a rival more dangerous 
than Yoshitiaka He refused to allow Yoshicsune to enter 
Kamakura Yoshicsune waited three weeks at a village about 
two miles from the city He wrote a moving letter to Yon 
tomo before going back to Kyoto From there he appears 
CO have protested against the ruthless policy of extermination 
pursued by Yontomo agamsc the surviving Heike Yon 
tomo’s reply was to demand the head of YosKitsunc’s Taira 
wife This was the last straw Yoshitsune sent his family 
into hiding Yontomo attempted to have him assassinated 
but he escaped and, with the connivance of the Ho O, tried 
to get together an army to oppose his brother Before he 
could do so, Yontomo was marching on Kyoto Yoshicsune 
fled with his faithful band of retainers The Ho O, bowing 
as usual to the inevitable, welcomed Yontomo and outlawed 
Yoshitsune 
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YosHitsunc at first made fiw Shikoku, the island from 
which he had driven the Heike. His brother’s forces were 
hard at his heels so he returned to the mainland. Finally, 
alter many adventures and escapes, he made his way once 
more to Mutsu, where the Fujiwara chieftain had given him 
a home in his boyhood. Here his old friend, who was now 
over ninety, sheltered him m his castle and here he was joined 
by his wife and children. However, a few months later old 
Fujiwara died, and his son, threatened by Yoritomo with the 
confiscation of all his property, betrayed Yoshitsune and led 
a contingent of Yoritomo’s forces to surround the castle. 

Yoshitsune and his handful of followers defended the 
place as long as they were able. One after another the friends 
who had l>een with him in vtaoty and defeat fell in the hope* 
less fight. At lost Yoshitsune knew they could keep the 
enemy out no longer. He killed his wife and children tvith 
his own hand rather thin leave them to the mercy of Yori* 
tomo. Then he took his own life. Benkei, the warrior-priest, 
last of the band to survive, set fire to the castle and also 
cenunitted suicide. 

Yoshitsune was barely thirty when he died. Almost im¬ 
mediately legends sprang up that he had, in fact, survived 
the holocaust. One has it that he esaped to Mongolia and 
eventually became the great Gengis Knan himselfi 

HEIRLOOMS. The Japanese, despite, or perhaps because 
of, their notion of the impermanence of chattels (pots, pans, 
cups, jugs, and so on, which ace usually made of cheap and 
fragile materials), have the greatest respect for real works 
of art, particularly if they are old. Age in any case is a thing 
venerable in itself. Most Japanese families have one or two 
precious pieces of porcelain or bronze which are only with¬ 
drawn from the store-house on special occasions. The uten¬ 
sils of the tea-ceremony come into this class. Unlike the 
Middle East (and Europe, formerly), it is ill-bred not to 
admire such treasures and praise them warmly to your host. 

Many Kabuki plays, both jtdaimono and sewamono, treat 
of the loss of, and search for, such heirlooms. These objects 
of great value and beauty include swords, cups, bowls, in- 
cense-bumers, figurines of the Buddha, and nishiki (painted 
scrolls). The great daimyo, of course, were the natural owners 
of such treasures and they had the charming, if somewhat 
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disconcerting, habit of entrusting an heirloom to the safe 
keeping of a retainer This was considered a great favour 
It immediately brought into play the whole complex of 
loyalties which the Western ntmd sometimes finds it hard 
CO disentangle If the retainer lost the heirloom through pal 
pable carelessness, he might well lose his head and certainly 
his property as well If there were some doubt about the 
loss, 1 e when there was evidence that an enemy had stolen 
the heirloom m order to nnn him, his responsibility for the 
loss rentatned, but he might, if his lord was element, be given 
the chance to find it again In the meantime, he would be 
dismissed from his lord's service, and his property would 
be confiscate to his lord This is the situation round which 
the anion of many plays revolve (see Tengajaya, SayaaK, 
Darhthi, etc ) The disowned samurai, penniless and vili 
fied, prosecutes a seemingly hopeless search If he is married, 
his wife may sell herself into a brothel to help him (sec page 
440) If he IS not he will almost certainly become involved 
with some light of love in the licensed quarter who impedes 
his search just as much as she helps it The enemy, con 
cealed or otherwise, ts usually also the samurai's rival m love 
There are infinite variations on this well worn theme One 
major variant is the story of a lost or disputed heirloom in a 
jidaimano semng Here the dilemma may often be expressed 
m the formula “ Surrender the heirloom or your son's (or 
daughter's) head " There is an element of this m die 
search for the famous Book of Tacucs m Kitchi Hogen San 
Tyaku no Maki 

HIKINUKI (Costume Changes) The playgoer will very 
soon be struck by the number of times an actor may be re 
quired to change his costume m the course of a Kabuki play 
Quite apart from the removal of the right (sword arm) sleeve, 
or even the whole top, of die outer kimono before engaging 
in a fight or any manual labour, an actor may make a com 
pleie change between two scenes in which in point of time 
the action is continuous The reasons for this are purely 
decorative, being conditioned by considerations of colour and 
pattern "liiere is a further and more dramatic form of change 
which calls for a complete transformation in a matter of 
seconds and, before the public, on the stage This happens 
when a character is in disguise and has to reveal his true 
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identity or is unmasked by his enemies. Such changes are 
achieved by the technique knoivn as hikinuki. The outer 
gannent is kept in place durmg the first part of the scene by 
threads. At the tight moment the actor’s dresser, or a 
kuTogo, rips out these threads and the outer kimono either 
falls to the ground or is neatly turned inside out to reveal 
a new (and usually more splendid) costume. The turning 
inside-our process is known as bukkaert. Notable examples 
of this are found in Ichtjo Okura Monogitart, Tsumoru Kot 
Yuki no Seki-no-To and above all Dojojt. 

HTTOGOROSm ^Murder). Murder, either premeditated 
or accidental, became mcreasingly popular on the Kabuki 
stage from the beginning of the 18th century onward. 
Violence of one sort or another is implicit of course m earlier 
plays, even the Noh, but its aauai portrayal on the stage 
was eschetved. With the settled conditions of life enforced 
by the Tokugawa Shoguiute, however, the public seems 
to have begun to hanker for theatrical sensationalism, and 
the stage murder became one of the regular climaxes of the 
Kabuki play, particularly the tevamono. Such murders are 
mote or less realistically performed accordmg to the type of 
play and the tastes of the producer. They may be simple, 
mimed afikirs which are quickly over. They may be long 
agonies-—this often happens when the victim is a woman 
—which have a hideously nightmare quality about them. 
Very often they are something of an anti-climax, a mere 
shuffling off of the the human coil, for the real tragedy of 
the heart and mind will have preceded the act, emptying 
the audience of all emotion; the blood-letting is then but 
the writing of the full-stop at the end of the sentence. 

Murder may be committed by a just man, goaded beyond 
bearing by a villam. It may be no more than a phase in a 
long-standing \’endetta. It may be done from a sense of duty 
or sacrifice, as when a father kilb his child for some high 
motive. Many murders are accidental, the result of scrim¬ 
mages in the dark, mistaken identities, or errors of judg¬ 
ment. There are also wanton killings iwhen the murderer 
runs amok and slays all around him. Into whatever category 
murder falls, the killer is always brought to Justice in the 
end. Vimicalivaj’shadtottiumphinTokugawa Japan. We 
sometimes see the murderer struck down before our eyes, but 
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generally Japanese audiences are not interested m the theat¬ 
rical depiaion of the workir^ of justice It is known that 
the villain received his deserts in the end Or sometimes 
the curtain is drawn as the police surround the killer and 
form with him a final Hogarthian pose a$ they arrest him 

JIDAIMONO. JiddimoRO ot juLu kyogen is the name given 
to plays m the classical style Most of them are adapted from 
puppet plays and were given their present form during the 
late Genroku Era, i e m the first half of the eighteenth 
century Such plays treat of historical subjects, though it 
would be too much to call them historical dramas They 
usually relate some particular incident, often of doubtful au 
thcnticity, but long enshrined in popular legend Ir addition, 
owing to the strict censorship imposed by the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, incidents within living memory were deliberately 
disguised, as were the names of the people concerned TTicy 
may be historical only m the sense that the principal char¬ 
acter IS a historical one used as a peg on which to hang some 
anecdote They refiect the natural curiosity of the Japanese 
public about the doings of the princes and nobles whom they 
were not permitted to see in the fiesh, much as Shakespearean 
audiences loved “ sad stones of the death of kings " 

The formal diseinaion of these plays is rather m the style 
of acting which calls foe great clarity of diction and purity 
of gesture The stylization of movement has something of 
the quality of ballet and is intended primarily for the plastic 
and colour effects it can produce on the stage Poses and 
changes of costume (see page 426) arc designed with this 
end in view This is riot to say that natural movement is 
barred, but theoretically a jiJatmimo can be performed with¬ 
out movement on the part of the actors other than their en¬ 
trances and exits, the whole action being contained m the 
dialogue and the gestures that accompany it This stylization 
IS due to the puppet origin of jtJatmono, the actors imitating 
the jerky, rcscriaed movements of the dolls 

The costumes and wigs are very elaborate TTie musical 
accompaniment is an integral part of the action and is usually 
of the jOTUTi variety {see page 444) The language is classical 
Japanese, and is sometimes not easily intelligible to modem 
audiences. 
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JUMACfUBAN. The “ Eighteen ^Besc Plays) ” (jubdchi- 
ban) area collection made by Ichikawa Danjuro VII(179l- 
1859) from the best plays performed by the Ichikawa family 
since the days of Danjuro 1. They are copyright in the family 
and may only be performed with the family’s permission. 
Even when they are performed by others than the Ichikawa, 
the musicians, singers and stage assistants (^koken) must wear 
the Ichikawa man (see page 397) and formal costumes of 
the characteristic brick-red colour of the family. 

The plots are generally slight, the emphasis being put on 
the spectacle and style ofaaing. They are excellent vehicles, 
as one would expect, for aramto (see page 403). 

The 18 plays are: KanjtnSo, Shtbaraku, Sukeroku, Gedatsu, 
Yanone, Kagekiyo, Nanikamt, Kamahsge, Kenukt, Fudo, Fuwa, 
Kanu, Nanatmmtn, Z.ohtkt, Oshtmo Doshi, IVuranan, fp'iroun, 
and Jayanagi. Most of these plays are never now performed. 
Synopses of the first seven only are given in this volume. 

KAKEAI {Antiphonal Dialogue) A well established conven¬ 
tion is the form of antiphonal dialone known as kakeat, al¬ 
though this term is now only properly used of such passages 
in the plays of Kawatake Mokuami. The similarity with a 
comparable device of the classical Greek theatre is superficial, 
but nevertheless striking. The language used is higUy poetic 
and desaibes some incident in the life of, or some attribute 
of, the actor who is speaking. A and B recite alternate lines, 
capping, as it were, each other’s flights of oratory. A famous 
example occurs inDdfe/CuofCuruv'ano^'isytfafewhereMagoya 
Sanza and his rival and enemy Banzaemon meet in the 
licensed quarter and speaking, one from the hemamichi and 
the other from the karo'hanamtehi, boast of their respective 
prowesses. This form of dialogue may be elaborated into 
an exchange betw'cen nvo teams, A and B being accompanied 
by their respective henchmen or retainers who redte alternate 
lines, sometimes singly, sometimes in unison (see Gosho no 
Gotozo). The pancm is then something like the following: 
A, B, Al, Bl, A2, B2, A3. B3, Al-5, Bl-5, A, B, Al, 
Bl, A2, B2, A3, B3, and so on. This device is known 
as tnirane, 

KATSUREKJ GEKI {MatoricalPlays), Ichikasva Danjuro 
IX, the most popular actor of the second half of the last 
4t9 
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century, was a rebel against many of the conventions and 
traditions of the Kabukt stage In particular he disliked the 
performance of plays on so called mstorical subjects which 
m fact were not only inaccurate, but often wholly imaginary 
^seepage 428) In collaboration with the playwright, Kawa 
take Mokuami he produced a secies of plays which he called 
“ plays of living history (katsureki gckt) These dramas 
dealt with historical incidents and were produced with all 
the accuracy of detail which scholarly research could suggest 
They were nevet very popular, chough Danjuro s acting cat 
tied them through Such plays are still written and produced 
today, usually with moderate success, and are called “ new 
classical plays ” (ihm jidaimono) The language used is every 
day Japanese and the style of acting dif&cs little from that 
of the modem stage Little or no use is made of music or 
dancing, but the producers enjoy firing oS cannon and beat 
ing war drums 

KI AND TSUKB (CUpftrt) Kt arc a pair of clappers of 
hard tosh wood 8 inches by 2^ by 2 J They are struck to 
gether by one of the stage assisunts [kyogenkata) to mark 
the drawing of the cunam at the beginning or the end of a 
scene The striking starts some minutes before the curtain 
IS drawn, at first isolated clicks at longish intervals, then 
mote frequently and, finally, m a continuous clatter 

Another form of it called tsuie is used during the play 
to call attention to moments of climax when an important 
pose IS Struck or something special is said or decisive action 
is taken (such as a burned oittonii or “ withdrawal down 
the hanamtchs ”) In this case the kyogtnkata makes his ap 
pearance and kneels down stage left This is always a sign 
that somethmg of moment is going to happen At the proper 
tune he beats the tsuke on a flat board, making a wild cas 
cade of sound The tsuie are also made of iashi wood and 
are slightly smaller than it, being 6 inches by 2 by 2 The 
board is an oblong 2 feet by I ftww 

KISERU (Piper) Smoking is one of the many bits of stage 
business in whi^ Japanese actors delight There is always 
a fire box (fcihicfti), a receptacle holding glowing charcoal 
in all interior scenes, and much play is made with lighting 
the long stemmed Japanese pipe (*ofro) at it The t»i»I of 
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the kiseru is only large enough to take two pinches of powdery 
tobacco and two or three pti& will consume this amount. 
The ash is then carefully knocked out and the pipe refilled 
or put away. A Japanese man always carries his own pipe in 
a sheath attached to his tobacco pouch and hung at his obi. 
Smoking b enjoyed by both sexes and old women in 
particular indulge in ir. In a house of any pretensions pipes 
and tobacco will be found next the fire-box. One of the 
duties of a courtesan is to prepare and offer a pipe to her 
clients. A great deal ofsig^canr acting can be put into this 
simple action. It is polite to polish the mouthpiece of the 
lighted pipe with the sleeve of the kimono and offer the pipe 
through the folded sleeve. Lovers will, however, forego these 
little niceties. A famous courtesan going on a visit or to an 
assignation will have a special attendant to carry her pipe 
and tobacco for her. 

KIZEJf^MONO {Late Sevamono). This term is applied 
to domestic plays of the last century of Edo origin. Such 
plays, broadly speaking, deal with the less reputable elements 
in Japanese society—-the gamblers, petty criminals, prosti¬ 
tutes, confidence men, roiun, gang bosses and so on of 19th. 
century Edo. They were always written for the live stage, 
never being derived from the puppets. The great playwrights 
areTsuruya Namboku{1755—1829) and Kaw'atake Moku- 
ami (1816—1893). Good examples are/Co^dra Shtchinosuke, 
Tengajaya, Ippon Gatam Dohyo-tn, and Inzumi Chohan, all 
of wmeh are summarized in this book. 

The sets usually represent miserable dwellings or familiar 
public places (i. e., the bridges over the Sumida River). Such 
plays are interesting as afibrding evidence of the tensions 
which existed in the Japanese social struaute of the time. 
The impoverished samurai and the rontn are familiar figures, 
trying to keep up appearances, strutting and bullying, often 
descending to petty crime to make ends meet. The demi¬ 
monde of the licensed quarters b shewn to be unglamorously 
squalid. The upper classes are not sympathetically portrayed. 

KOJO (Announctment). The programme, or even the play, 
may be interrupted by a kojo or ** announcement" that such 
and such an actor has been awarded another of his family’s 
names or has been adopted Into a different family (see page 
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395) Child actors may he introduced to the public m this 
way Famous actors or pUywnghts or even popular heroes 
such as Sakata Sogo may be commemorated m this form of 
ceremony A kojo is not only of interest for this reason, but 
because it affords the puUic art opportunity of seeing what 
the actors look like in a “ straight ’ make up, what their won 
are, their various families* characteristic hair dressing styles 
and the colours they use for formal dress 

The curtain is drawn to disclose a formal set of screens 
and one or more lines of actors prostrating themselves to the 
audience A Aurogo calls fot silence and then the senior actot 
raises his head and announces the change of name or what 
ever it is Others of the troupe may add a few words of 
commendation The aaor thus introduced thanks the public 
for Its support in the pst and promises to do his best to be 
worthy of this new honour The senior actor occupies the 
central place and the others take station on either hand m 
strict order of precedence They all wear formal dress with 
mon An actor who habitually plays onnagata roles wears 
the tradittcnal purple head band of former days {muratakt 
bosht) and speaks in a fiisetto voice This custom dates back 
to the time when the authorities ruled that all adult male 
actors should have their boys’ forelocks shaved in order, it 
was claimed, to safeguard handsome youths against immoral 
temptations The actors retorted by using the head band 
If the ko}o IS made during a play, the actors of course 
will be wearing the costume of the role they portray and the 
ceremony will hardly interrupt the action 

KOUSN {Stage Assutant) The kolcn is the equivalent of 
the kuTOga (sec page 433) and is usually to be seen in dance 
dramas, prticulatly those derived from the Noh He is the 
stage assistant whose duty it is to help the actor while he is 
on the stage Unlike the kurogo however, he is visible and 
wears formal dress (see page 4l5) He should wear the 
mon (see page 441) of the actor he serves Traditionally 
his black silk kimono is presented to him by the actor, but 
his halama and kalapnu, if he wears it, ate the property of 
the theatre When not assisting hw principal, he discreetly 
kneels upstage with his bade half turned to the audience 
The koken is oftwi a younger actor, a pupil of the aaor 
prforming 
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KUBIJIKKEN (^Heati-Inspsction). The deceptions which 
could be practised as a result of mi-ptwari (see page 439) 
gave rise in due course to the ritual ofhead-mspection. The 
severed head of an enemy was brought in a wooden head- 
box to a retainer or officii to whom the deceased was per¬ 
sonally known and who was then required to identify it and 
so testify to his superior. The etiquette of such an inspec¬ 
tion is described in full detail in Montsuna Jinya. Such a 
situation is, of couree, fertile ground for theatrical exploita¬ 
tion, Not only may the actor have to portray repugnance, 
pity or sorrow, but he may also, if the head is a false one 
and he knows it, be called upon to give a moving perform¬ 
ance expressive of divided loyalties and conflicting emotiohs. 
The effect vnll be heightened still further if the head is that 
of his own child which he is trying to pass off as that of 
someone else (see Terakoya, Kumagii Jtnya, etc,). 

An interesting off-shoot of hubtjikien is the art of carving 
severed heads (/iini(ubt}. An aaoc might appear in the early 
acts of a play and hts itniubi be brought in during the 
great final scene. The ideal therefore was to carve a head 
resembling that of the real actor as closely as possible. The 
actor “sat” for his death-mask for three weeks, or rather 
the carver sat in the actor’s dressing-room for that period of 
time and unobtrusively studied his subject. He then carved 
the head and the actor was expected to come specially to 
view and praise it. One can only guess at the feelings of 
the actors. The Fujinami family of Tokyo who have made 
hand properties (ilodoga) for the ICabuki theatres for gen¬ 
erations now have an interesting collection of old heads, 
some of which are considerable works of art in their own 
right and form a fascinating portrait gallery of the old actors. 

Kirikuhi ate made of paulownia wood if they are to be 
prominendy displayed. Heads of minor importance are 
carved in persimmon wood or ace even made of bamboo and 
newspapers. 

iCClROGO {Assistant Stag: Managrr). The kurog} or kuromho 
(lit., “black man ”) is an assistant stage-manager. He is 
clothed entirely in black and wears a black veil over his face 
in order to suggest that he is Invisible. Minor manipulators 
in the puppet theatre are similarly cUd. It is in fact most 
extraordinary how quickly one stops notidng them. 
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The fajrogo'j duties arc to assist the actors on the stage 
He prompts them if they fisget thesr lines He produces 
stools {(tibikt) on which they can, and must, rest, if they arc 
wearing heavy costumes He hands them fans, swords, 
paper or anything else dity need and removes such proper 
ties when they have served theit purpose He changes 
scenery He very often “ shadows ’ a child actor to malce 
sure that he does not forget hts part 

If the scene is set in snow, the i^urogo is then dressed in 
white If the set represents the sea, he may be needed to 
push boats around, in which case he will be tastefully 
dressed jn blue and white stripes He is still, however, 
called a " lurom^o ” 

KYOGEN {InterluJe) The word kyogen measu “ play ” 
novradays and is interchangeable with mono —thus, sevamo 
no or read^yogen Its original meaning is said to be mad 
words ” and the term was used to designate the comic inter 
ludes in Noh programmes "nvere would usually be two 
suck ^yogen sandwiched between three full length MoK or, 
in a snorcee programme, one between two NoK These 
interludes adbrded conuc relief from the solemn tragedy of 
the Noh and were always popular They were never com 
mined to ivricmg and only survive today by oral cransmis 
Sion Most of them relate the adventures of a slightly 
ridiculous daimyo and his quick wicted and rascally servant 
who IS always called Tarokaja There may be another 
servant named Jirokaja 

Oa the Kabuki stage, shoragoto plays (see page 460) 
based on Noh subjects snil retain the kyogen, partly as 
comic relief and partly to give the principal actor time, as 
in the Noh, to change his costume (see Funa Biniti) 
Isolated iyogen of the Jatmyo Tarokaja type arc frequently 
given (see Sno Otosht) 

LIGHTING. In Its ongins the Japanese theatre was a 
daytime performance held out of doors The aristocratic 
Noh plays were given m courtyards, only the acrual stage 
being protected by a roof The early Kabuki plays were 
performed on temporary stages put up m dry river beds 
Even today the proper time to go to me theatre is in the 
morning Eiening shows are a recent innovation Hence 
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t!ic problem of lighting ts comparatively new. As in the 
Elizabethan theatre, candles were for a long time the only 
subsidiary source of light- The stage and the hanamtchi 
were illuminated by shielded candles. If it was necessary to 
focus anention on an actor's face, the kurogo (see page 433) 
held candles on pliant bamboo rods (fashi-Jdtht) in front of 
him while he danced or delivered his lines. When he made 
an important exit by the ^dndmtc^i (htkkomt) the kurogo un* 
obtrusively ran alongside with their candles. This practice 
is still retaitied m certain plays, notably in the dance Sbinobi 
Vorw Koi n'd Kusemono. 

Except in such isolated cases, all this has, of course, gone 
by the board with the tntroduaion of electricity. Japanese 

f iroducers yield place to none in the skilful use of modem 
ighting. Nevertheless, there are one or tsvo interesting 
relics of the old days which call for some explanation. In 
the first place, except in modem plays, the house-lights are 
not put out in the Kabuki theatre. This has its practical 
advantages, since a Japanese audience has its o\m life to 
lead, whether there is a play m progress or not, and It would 
be unnecessarily complicated to have to lead it in the dark. 
Secondly, many important scenes, parucularly in the tevo’ 
mono, turn on the fact that they are supposed to take place 
in the dark. Mistaken identities and nociumal confusions 
are of the very stuff of Kabuki drama. It is essential that 
the audience should realize what is happening, but it is 
equally essential that the players should seem to be, literal¬ 
ly, in the dark. Another point of interest is that the naked 
Hame is the rule on the Kabuki stage. Lamps are most 
usually lit by striking Oint and steel on tinder (to all 
appearances!}. An electric light switch would offend. 

LOYALTY, The Io)-alty theme is of equal importance in 
the Kabuki world with the '* filut piety ” motive (see page 
414). Indeed the two are invariably intertwined in some 
way or other. According to Miss Benedia’s admirable 
classification, loj-alry to one's feudal lord, distant relations, 
or persons who have put an obligation on one (on) belongs 
to the gin category, a debt whim has to be repaid “with 
maihemaiical equivalence to the favour received ” and within 
reasonable time limits. This definition seems somewhat too 
tight, unless it can be argued, for instance, that duty to 
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one’s lord can be aetherialized into something like cfnt or 
duty to the Emperor (see page 414) which is a permanent 
and boundless obligation Certainly the Kabula retamer 
will go to quite inordinate lengths in the service of his lord 
(see Kumagai in KumaQit Jtnya) The whole subject is very 
complex and the working out of the theme provides one of 
the major interests of the Kabuki stage For example the 
celebrated 47 retainers of the great masterpiece Kjinadehon 
Chushtrtgura may be dismissed as blindly carrying out the 
last injunction of their dying lord in an unquestioning trans 
port of feudal loyalty Bm if one looks mote closely, one 
soon realizes that their action sprang less from devotion to 
their lord than ftom a genuine conviction that they must 
somehow protest against a system which ruined him unjust 
ly That their protest and subsequent self sacrifice were not 
m vain is attested by the ever green popularity of the play 
and the hundreds of humble cituens who bum incense at 
their graves at the SengaJcuji every year on December 14th 

MAKE-UP* The Japanese attitude to make up is funds 
mentally different from chat familiar m the V7esrern theatre 
The anors of the early Japanese stage wore masks, and the 
principal aaor (shtte) of a Noh play still usually does The 
Japanese mask (men or, more professionally omott) is justly 
famous for its beauty and exquisite crafumansKip Its most 
extraordinary characteristic is its mobility of expression, by 
holding his head at various angles the actor can create the 
illusion that the expression of Jie mask has changed The 
object of make up in the Kabuki theatre seems to be just 
the opposite — to give the human face a permanence of ex 
pression indicative of the real nature of the character 
portrayed Hence the approach to the problem is rot, as 
with us, to improve on Nature by accentuating existing traits 
to counterbalance the efiects of distance and high light It 
IS, if possible, to obliterate the physical personality of the 
individual actor and tcduce his facial expression to that 
tradiuonally associated with the role he plays This is why 
at first ail Japanese a«ors seem so very like one another — 
there are of course ax tcAappeiw, mairyolssir 
ships, but the make-up tends to level out any personal 
pewliaritics altogether Theessemial point to grasp is that 
make-up has nothing to do with realism, it is a part of the 
43S 
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often portrayed as being elaborately tattooed on the shoui 
ders, arms and thighs This coloration is applied in the 
same way but has nothing to do with kumadort It is sewa 
mono realism ) Kwnadon which was originally intended to 
suggest anger or hatred—emotions difficult to express 
facially for very long — became very elaborate in the heyday 
of Kabuki Some 115 variants have been recorded but 
hardly mote than a dozen are used today Ichikawa Dan 
juro IX prophesied (wrongly) that kumadort would not 
survive himself He may have felt that the advent of the 
bright harsh light made possible by gas and electricity 
would rum what had originally been conceived for weak 
candlelight- Indeed the effect is somewhat lose today and 
some adaptation seems to be required Despite its outland 
isK extravagance kumadon has still a practical value on the 
stage, It lets the audience into the secret of the true 
character of the actor, while the other characters who do 
not wear it remain unaware of this revelation 

In the old days it was usual for on actor who had just 
played an aramto role to press his face into a tenugin leav 
ing thereon the lines of nis extravagant makc'Up, sign it 
and send tt to a patron The practice, though not extinct, 
IS less common now, but any meatre-goer may buy a ftnugut 
scamped with the kumador$ of the hero of Skiyaraku and so 
feel that he has somehow managed to reach across the gulf 
from the present to the exuberance of the Genroku era 
Japanese aaors always do their own make-up (even the 
most compliaced) unless they are small boys — nmen their 
fithers do it for them 

ATEDICINES Until the opening of Japan, the practice of 
medicine was not far removed from witchcraft and herbal 
remedies Various specifics, including the famous but 
ruinously expensive grueng were common. It was the 
custom for everyone to cany his own personal pan.icea 
around with him in case he should be taken ill, seixed Hith 
stomach pams or fall into a swoon It was then up to some 
charitable passer by to come to his aid, using the medicine 
which he would find on the person of the sufferer Suxdi a 
situation IS dramatically very important, because, while 
groping for the medicine, dae would be Good Samaritan 
may find that the sufferer ts carrying s good sum of money 
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on him and then tempmuon may triimiph. Valuable 
medicine may be given as a present, particularly to someone 
sufforing from an incurable disease or blindness. Medicine 
on the stage is invariably wrapped neatly in special paper, 
silvered on the inside, and kept in a case called inro. It is 
administered either in dry powder form or by solution in 
water or sake. The most popular preparation, however, is 
mixing in human blood, newly shed; a loyal servant can 
gain much meric by committing suiade in order to provide 
the blood which with the precious medicine will restore his 
lord’s sight. However sum mediane is taken, it alwap has 
miraculously tcvivi^’ing effects. 

JinCHIYUKI (Journal). A ** journey ” {michiyuO) is a 
dance imerlude in a long play. The travellers are mem 
often a pair of j"Oimg lovers, but mothers and daepuers 
and brothers and sisters may also be the prindpaU. The 
ffitcAijafi u-as an integca! part of many of Chik3fT»»«w. '.fon- 
aaemoa’s plays (see TVnno^ntyinjtf, Kci Hakic Hoiizs^e^ 
rti etc.), carryine the plot fora'ard as the Im-es ebmd 
together or Am mom the police or ocher enemies. Thg set 
invariably represents a road or path. The loves 
recite to musical accompaniment and slngsg. Ssssnes 
there ate interruptions, generally of a ecmic emmtear, tv 
casual passers-by or the pursuers (see the ttxss^shi cf Kae- 
^ehon ChuihinguTd). Particularly ramons esdrsi ar* cme= 
performed in isolation as individual Cmcr znmhes nc the 
day’s programme. 

The term is also apphed to dance -r- r ^ , ,,, 

Dojoji. 
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father and be killed in error for them (see ToLi hime la 
Kamakura Sandaiki) A cunning general may contrive to pass 
off a dead warrior as himself in order to lull enemies into 
a feeling of false security (see Moritsvna Jtn^a) A loyal 
retainer may offer himself in the heat of battle to draw the 
enemy $ fire from his lord (see the story of Tsugunohu in 
Yosnitsune SembonzaLura) Dramatic pathos is often created 
by substituting one s child for that or one s lord, either as 
an act of penance or as an unsolicited gesture of loyalty (see 
Terakoya') 

iWT-C/Rf (Tfie Selling of Human Life) The “selling of 
human life ” was (and sometimes still is) a practice familiar 
in many Oriental countries It had its origins in stem 
economic necessities In times of famine the poor fanner 
was incapable of feeding hts family and, rather than that 
all should die of starvation, one or more of the children 
would be sold to rich landowners for money or gram This 
transaction meant that the farmer and his wife could afford 
to eat, while the children became the responsibilityof their 
new masters and were probably not less well treated than if 
they had remained at home Since m the (tudil system 
everyone was bound to someone or ocher, the change was 
often not as terrible as Western minds arc prone to think. 
Boys were usually sold as servants or labourers Girls, 
however, if they were at all attractive, were generally sold 
into brothels or tea houses, where they were trained for their 
future duties as courtesans and waitresses Given the high 
social standing of the tayu in ISih^century Japan, such a 
change in a girl’s fortunes was by no means despised The 
traffic m human life was not however exclusively confined 
to children A wife or a daughter might make the sacrifice 
m order to raise money for a husband or father engaged on 
some difficult quest—usually that of rehabilitating himself 
m the eyes of Kis feudal lord Such a tnt urt was considered 
very honourable, although the husband or father was usually 
an unwilling party to ii If the lady was of good family, 
her success would be considerable, since her good looks and 
ieVitmt -cffcawigirig ‘tfvJ/3 ,«. osvct wwjat Vas tf. s. iwi 
appreciative eherteU In this wray she could be of great help 
to her male dependant (See Ttn^ajjya, Sayaa‘e, Conba ro 
CoriKO, etc ) 
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MON {Crests). The mon corresponds to the crest in 
European heraldry. It may represent a leaf, an insect, a 
Chinese character, or any object which lends itself to formal 
design. Most of the old Japanese families have their distin* 
guishing mon and use them in various ways, but particularly 
in dress. On formal occasions, a Japanese gentleman or 
lady wears “ five won/' i. e. on each lapel of the kimono, 
on each sleeve and at the nape of the neck. On less formal 
occasions, three mem are worn. 

On the stage, mon are frequently seen m jidaimono plays. 
The great lords (daimyo) wear them on their kimono and 
use them to decorate the sliding doors of their rooms and 
the walls of their tents. Historical characters, where they 
are identifiable, wear the correa mon of their families, c. g. 
the Minamoto, the Tokugawa etc., and it is interesting to 
note that, when political censorship required the playwright 
to give his characters fiaitious names and set the time of 
the action in a different age, the practice grew up of giving 
the characters, nevertheless, the correct mon of the persons 
about whom the play tvas written. Thus m Kanadthon Chu- 
thlnfftra, the lord Enya Han^n (a fictitious name) always 
wears the crossed feather mon of Asano Takumi*no-FCamt 
Naganotl, daimyo of Ako, the subject of the ^mous scandal 
in 1701 on which the play is based. 

The actors of the KabukI theatre, being the chief repos- 
itaries of old Japanese tradition, proudly wear their personal 
mon with formal dress. These mon arc also used on lanterns, 
stage hangings, the liveries of servants and dressers and so 
forth. The souvenir shops in the theatres sell all kinds of 
attractive gewgaws decorated with the mon of famous aaors. 
Some of the better known mon are shown on p. 397. 

MONEY. Money is the root of all evil on the Japanese 
stage as it is everywhere else in the world. Particularly in 
the sewamono it may he the mainspring of the action. Its 
loss and the subsequent attempt to replace it are a variant 
of the heirloom theme (see page 425). In many of Chika- 
marsu’s plays we find that the hero has embezzled his firm’s 
money in order to be able to cut a figure in the Ii«nsed 
quarter. In due course he will be overtaken by his particular 
Nemesis. Robbery with or without violence is a common 
motive in kizewamono plays. 'Ihere is a whole group of them 
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dealing with the adventures of gangs of thieves of which the 
most famous are Benten Kozo and Sannin Ktchtza 

An interesting facet of the money motive is the hold 
which the adventures of a given sum of money had on the 
imagination of such playwrights a* Kawatake Mokuami 
For example Jihci a fan maker needs the sum of one 
hundred ryo for his old mother, O Kun who is ill Jihei s 
brother, Sanza, whom he has not seen since early childhood, 
has somehow or other collected this precise amount and has 
entrusted it to O Sen, his courtesan mistress Moemon, an 
old servant of O Kun and the father of O Sen, is also 
anxious to raise the money for the sick old lady He learns 
that O Sen has the exaa amount and tries to borrow it from 
her When she refuses he kills her in Kis anger Moetnon 
takes the money from hii daughter's body It is stolen from 
him by a thief called Dembichi Sanza seeks out Moemon 
to avenge O Sen’s death and recover the money Only 
when he has killed the old man does he learn who Moemon 
IS, why he wanted the money, and that it is lost Sanza 
commiu suicide m his remorse and despair In the mean 
time, Dcmhiehi, the thief, gambles the money away to Jthei, 
and they quarrel In the ensuing struggle Jihei kills Oem 
bicKi and is arrested by the police Thus JiKei, Sanza, 
Moemon and O Sen, four innocent people wishing to serve 
O Kun, are ruined by the selfsame sum of a hundred ryo 
This IS not a real plot, but if might well be It is no more 
fantastic than those of Bcnltn Kozo, Kozam Shichmomke, 
Izdyo: Setshm, and many others 

A word should perhaps be said about the currency of the 
Kabuki stage The unit is the ryo, a gold com worth m the 
early nineteenth century about X1 or $ 4 at par Hie most 
convenient piece for stage purposes is the no coin which 
IS oval in shape and was called oban if newly minted and 
koban if worn with use A ryo was divided into four bu and 
a into four xAj These coins were silver There was also 
a brass coinage with holes punched in the centre The unit 
was the man of which there were anything from one thou 
sand to six thousand six hundred to the ryo The mon could 
be subdivided into ten hun and one hundred rin Silver 
was also used as a separate currency, but the denominations 
were by weight The kda of tme diousand mornme varied in 
value with the fluctuations of thegold/silver exchange rate 
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Money on the Kabuki stage is always carefully wrapped 
in a cloth or purse and earned next to the skin. Its dis¬ 
covery on the bodies of stran^rs taken ill or otherwise at a 
disadvantage often leads to unpremeditated crime. Money 
is invariably wrapped in paper before being offered as a 
present or in payment to equals or superiors. 

MONOGATARl ^Narration). Monogitan literally means 
talc ” or “ chronicle ** (cf., Genjt Monogatin, Heikf Mono- 
gotiri, etc.). On the Kabuki stage it has a special meaning: 
it is a dramatic recital accompanied by miming of some 
incident which happened in the past. In this tt has close 
similarities with the ** episode *' of Greek drama. Some of 
these monogatan reach a high level of literary excellence and 
at the same time aftbrd the actor wide opportumties for 
demonstrating his skill. Amongst the most famous arc 
those from Kumagii'i Camp where Kumagai relates the story 
of Atsumori's death at his own hands and Kajivara's Feat 
of StOTU-eutting in which Kajiwara tells how his sword-arm 
was stayed by divine intervention when he had Minamoto 
Yoritomo at his mercy. 

MUSIC, Music plays an essential tSle in Kabuki. Its im¬ 
portance caimoc be overemphatued. Only the most modern 
plays attempt to do without it. By music must be under¬ 
stood anything from the big orchestras and groups of singers 
to sound effim in the ordiiury theatrical sense. As the 
earliest form of Japanese theatre consisted of mimed songs, 
it is only to be expected that singing and instrumental 
accompaniment should form an integral part of the older 
plays, but even the produaions of the late nineteenth century 
rely heavily on some form of musical setting for the unfold- 
ing of the story. 

The Kabuki theatre inherited the singers and instrumen¬ 
talists of the Noh stage, namely a chorus and an orchestra 
(hayasfii^ consisting ofa flute (yoihiiKe), hand-drums (tsuzumt 
and kotsuzumi), and a stick drum {tatko). A Kabuki play 
derived from the Noh will always use this combination, 
plus the samism^ but will probably increase the number of 
performers and may add a big Oiinesc drum and cymbals. 
(Sec Kanjmcho, Suo Otosht, Shojo.) Dance plays usually 
employ the same combination, though generally on a smaller 
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scale Plays derived from the puf^ccs use the chanter sam 
ssen combination (cAoAo) of wdiich mor cwill be said below 
Sewamono plays are usually accompanied by samtstn music 
and singing, even if these have nothing to do with the action 
Sound effects in general are produced by the giza — a group 
of musicians in a box in the wings down right The r6le 
of the gezd is most important, since on them depends the 
timing of ail the music and much of the acting Vanous 
sizes of drums are used and other devices to simulate the 
noise of ram, waves, thunder, wind and so on A hanging 
bell, cymbils, and gongs are important items Recourse is 
now being had m modem plays to recordings amplified 
electrically In certain plays use is made of the thrce-stnnged 
violin {kokyu), a singularly nostalgic instrument 

There are various schools of music and the appropriate 
ones should be used for the particular play The style 
known as nagauU (** long song is largely derived from the 
Noh technique It was evolvca by the lOneya family, but 
the school has long since broken up into several offshoots 
of which the principal ones are the Yoshizumi, the Fujita, 
and the Yoshimura As m the Noh theatre, the singer 
leams his pare by heart using no text or score He is ac 
companied by a tamuen player His only equipment is a 
fan which he cakes up before beginning to smg and lays 
down when he has finished If for some reason it is abso 
lutely necessary for him to have a text before him, it is 
placed upon a small, inconspicuous wooden stand or he 
holds It, if standing, m the hand A nagaula orchestra is 
called debaydsht and sits at the back of the stage, facing the 
audience on a red draped rostrum The style known as 
jonin or giddyu at /aiewoWisdescribcdas chanting rather than 
singing The performer chants or recites from a text which 
IS supported on a lacquer stand before him He is accom 
panieo by one or more sdmuen players whose instruments 
are somewhat heavier than those used in nagduta They 
SIC down stage left, at a slight angle to the audience on a 
revolving platform called degdtandat, but sometimes they arc 
concealed behind a blind m a little box above the stage 
entmjjfJt down left This style cakes its name from the first 
recorded samtsen ballad whiA told of the loves of the Pnn 
cess Joruri and Mmamoto Yoshitstme Takemoto Gidayu 
made it famous at his puppet theatre, the Takemoto za, (and 
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It is Still primarily puppet ballad music), while Kineya Kis- 
abiu^o introduced it to Edo audiences. Of the same katari- 
mono Style is lokivazu music which is more refined in quality 
and content and relies rather on the voice than the instru¬ 
ments. This Style was evolved by Miyakoji Bungojo and 
was at first known as bungo-butht. It was very popular, being 
romantic and sentimental. The authorities considered that 
it was having a bad effect on public morals and in due course 
proscribed it. Bungojo’s adopted son, Mojidayu, elaborated 
in process of time a new, more restraint style which he 
named after the bridge near his house, the Tokiwabashi. 
Perhaps the most beautiful style is ktyomola which, like 
tokiwazu, is derived from gtdayu and is primarily singer’s 
music. Most people find it superior in quality and form to 
any other style and it can be very moving. It is somewhat 
higher in pitch, since one of its early exponents had an 
exceptionally light and beautiful tenor voice. Another style 
known as ozetsuma is a robust and rhythmic accompaniment 
suitable for aragoto acting. Orchestras other than dehayoihi 
are called Jegatan. Tottwazu and kiyomoto musicians sit 
downstage right on a rosmun. 

It is extremely diScuIc in the compass of this brief note 
to describe satisfactorily the subtle differences of style. The 
cellar playgoer will soon come to recognize them for him¬ 
self, since it is not only a question of smging and playing, 
but also of dancing—to a dancer, for example, tokiivazu 
means a certain kind of dance. The mamstay of all these 
styles is, however, the samuen and the tuning of this instru- 
has much to do with the style. Thus the basic key 
{honchosht) is associated with moods of sincerity and solem¬ 
nity. Ntagart second string up ”), another of the three 
prmcipal keys, suggests chcetfolress and brilliance. Satua- 
gari (“ third string down ”) expresses sweet sadness and 
tranquillity. Rhythms, of course, also vary with the style. 

While the use of singers is self-evident in the puppet 
theatre, their use on the live stage needs some general ex¬ 
planation. The Noh technique, of course, consists essentially 
of dialogue between the pnncipal actors and their supporters 
and a chorus which comments, gives advice, fills in gaps, 
and very often recites the actors’ lines as well. The Kabuki 
theatre, which re-emerged after the puppet theatre had had 
its day, reverted to the Noh tradition m that the singers 
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now act as a sort of Greek chorus for the benefit of the 
audience But the Kabuki substituted the ever popular jo 
Turt songs for the plain chant of the Noh thus getting the 
best of both worlds 

This note ends, as it began with a restatement of the 
supreme importance of music in Kabuki, whether it be ge^tf 
or any of the styles described above Not for nothing is the 
character for music— ka — the first in the Kabuki trinity 

NOH. The Noh the classic lyrical drama of Japan, is 
familiar to the Western world from the works of Arthur 
Waley, Ezra Pound, and Noel Pen Brief mention is made 
of It here only because it was the direct progenitor of the 
Kabuki The subject matter, the shape of the stage, the 
costumes (but not the make up), the style of delivery and 
the music of the Kabuki theatre are borrowed more or less 
directly from the Noh Frequent mention is made m these 
pages of the convenuonalized Kabuki version of the Noh 
set, the pme tree and bamboo, (see particularly under tho 
sagoto) Ocher direct debts are also indicated, where 
appropriate 

The Noh flourished at its best m the second half of the 
fourteenth and the first half of the fifteenth centuries Its 
similarities with the classical Greek drama have been the 
subject of frequent comment In essence, a Noh play is a 
dramatic recital with music and dancing of an event which 
took place before the play starts, but there are elaborations 
The language is highly poetic and is not immediately mtcl 
ligible to modern Japanese The philosophical background 
of Noh IS predominantly Buddhist The Noh theatre was 
primarily the preserve of the samurai, but public perform 
ances were given from rune to time at which the lower 
classes were permitted to be present The Kabuki drama 
was the retort of the common people It was, and still is, 
the really popular theatre of Japan Even today it more 
than holds its own with the modem stage and, one notices 
with some relief, the cinema (It is significant that the most 
popular films, called chamhara, are about samurai adventures 
•ara "dhr.v. t. cfcea.’p.'prj/te-nbe.wm.qfenmr/ajnmwjr.f.bft.’nnrjt 
wealthy can enjoy at the Kabuki za ) The Kabuki theatre 
became popular because it translated the Noh into an idiom 
which even the common people could understand The 
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language was iheir own, the songs were familiar to them and 
the story tvas unfolded before their eyes on the boards, not 
recounted after the event. The Kabuki is vulgar where the 
Noh is refined, but that suited the popular taste (which is 
not saying that, in stage matters, the popular taste in Japan 
should be confused with the popular taste elsewhere). In 
fine, the Kabuki adaptation of the cbssical theatre made 
available to the common people the riches of the store^house 
of Noh. 

NUREBA (^Lore Scenes). Love scenes are called nureba 
(“tvet scenes”) because they reduce the audience to tears. 
“ They cried so much that their sleeves dripped into the 
aisles,” as one old account relates. The Japanese lady, like 
her Western sister, loves nothing so much as a good cry. 
Even male eyes are not always immune. 

Japanese lovers are always unhappy in their love. The 
,stock situation is the courtesan of repute and great beauty 
who has lost het heart to an attractive but morally weak 
youth of good family. Brothel-keepers and parents inter¬ 
vene to end the a&ir, and between them usually drive the 
unhappy couple to double suicide. In jidaimono die princess 
replaces the courtesan, and the same sort of situation is 
developed when she falls in love with someone not of her 
parents’ choice. 

The delicacy with which love scenes arc played is one of 
the charms of the Kabuki. Physical contact is kept to a 
minimum — the public was horrified, for instance, when 
Ichikawa Ennosuke tried to introduce the kiss into the Ka- 
buki theatre. Nevertheless, all that needs be said of tender¬ 
ness, devotion, or passion can be more than adequately 
conveyed to those who know the signs. It is customary for 
the young man to seem to take no notice of his lady; indeed, 
her presence fills him with embarrassment. It is she who 
makes all the first moves. The lovers will start from 
opposite sides of the stage, backing towards each other until 
they collide gendy. They then spring guiltily apart and the 
process is repeat^ until they get used to each other and 
agree to sit together. They will cry a great deal as they 
talk, either for sheer happiness or for the weight of their 
woes. The young man will bow constantly as he appeals to 
his lady and will reinforce his arguments with hot weeping. 
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Hands may be pressed or a hand may respectfully be placed 
on the other’s arm or thigh The lady may shew the 
intimacy of her love by combmg her lover s hair The 
lighting and offering of a pipe (see p 430) and the hand 
Img of tfnugui and fans can be given many erotic twists 
Just before leaving to commit double suicide, the lovers may 
be permitted to hold each other close for a moment Any 
thing more than this would be considered (and indeed is) 
an offence against good caste 

OBI'HIKJ [Sexual ytoknee) As distinct from the true 
love scene [nureba, see page 447), the obi hikt (“ pulling off 
the obi ”) indicates sexual violence This convention has its 
otigins m the nature of Japanese fcminme attire On the 
obi string depends the whole complex structure Hence, the 
voluntary loosening of the obi swing has come to mean ac 
cepianee of a loter’s advances Contrariwise, if it is the man 
who pulls at the obi, we have a situation similar to chat of 
tearing off a woman’s dress in the West Viliams of the 
Kabuki stage enjoy ch' pursuit of love m this lusty fashion 
A conventionalized struggle with the lady will usually end 
in the unwinding of her obi, the villain will strike a trium 
pKant pose grasping the end of the obi, sometimes betiveen 
nis teeth, during which time he will hold the big toe of his 
tight foot m a transparently erotic gesture A milder sug 
gestion of violence is conveyed by pulling at the long sleeve 
of a woman’s kimono, but this may only indicate a desire to 
prevent someone leaving 

OTOKODATE [Chtvalrouj Commoners) The olokodate or 
“ chivalrous commoner ’ was the special product of Toku 
gawa Edo In the three centuries of Japan’s isolation from 
the outside world, society settled down into a pattern of rigid 
class distinctions and the strict observance of feudal codes 
of behaviour But because this period was one of static peace, 
the warrior class of the samuiat had no occupation to justify 
Its existence Protected by pnvilege, its members fell into 
evil ways Many of them ran into debt as a result of gam 
bling and other dissipations and took to abusing their rank 
m order to make ends meet Others were naturally arrogant, 
dommeering swashbuckling or cowardly at heart Such 
are many of the villams of die Kabuki stage 
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While the samurai de^nerated, the lower classes, and 
particularly the merchants, unproved their standing both so¬ 
cially and economically. A rich merchant was more than a 
match for a samurai in the licensed quarter, where all men 
were equal. Yet, in law, he had no redress against a samurai 
who ill-treated or cheated him. In practice, he did not equal 
the samurai in the art of defence or offence. Consequently, 
there grew up a class of “chivalrous commoners” (otokodate) 
who took it upon themselves to defend the interests of the 
lower classes against the braggart samurai. They were skilled 
in the use of atms and in the science of judo. They were 
often noted poets and musicians. They attracted to them¬ 
selves groups of young disciples whom they trained in vanous 

f rofessions and hired temporarily to respectable employers. 

n time these gangs became almost as much a menace as the 
samurai and their followers. But in the fCabuki world, the 
otokodate are heroes and the champions of the common peo¬ 
ple. They are invariably the sons of samurai fathers who 
nave renounced their privileges in order to side with the 
oppressed. They wear only one sword and attire themselves 
in spectacular kimono. They carry flutes to advertise their 
artistic ability. Their skill at arms, their personal strength, 
and their courage are unmatched. The most famous of them 
all was Chobei of Banzuin, an historical figure about whom 
many plays have been written and whose story is told in 
Mitford’s Tales of Old Japan. 

PAPER. Paper of varying qualities is much used by the 
Japanese for many purposes. If is a prominent aaessory for 
the actor. Each mdividual should carry his own supply in 
the bosom of his kimono. This supply may be kept in a 
neat silk-embtoidercd satchel or just loose in a big fold. It 
is used for blowing the nose, cleaning the fingers, drying 
tears (though women generally use their sleeves, and more 
particularly the sleeves of the under-kimono, for this all too 
frequent need), writing notes, coveting the neck-tests which 
were the Japanese equivalent of a pillow, wrapping up money 
or gifts and cleaning swords, daggers, severed heads, and 
so on. If an object for inspection is of special value, for 
instance a gift of sweetmeats fa)m the Shogun or a valuable 
sword. It is thought discourteous to breathe on it, and the 
inspector therefore «kes his own fold of paper and holds it 
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between his teeth while he is ejcamining the object Paper 
which has been used is tolled into a ball between the palms 
of the hands and secreted m the sleeve of the himono A 
daimyo, after cleaning a sword witha whole fold of paper, will 
however toss it negligently away This is a mark of great 
wealth, since the ordinary Japanese is economical m his use 
of paper and deplores unnecessary waste To say that a man 
“ uses three sheets of paper to blow his nose ' is as much 
as to say that he ts very extravagant If a woman needs a 
piece of paper, she will take the fold from her bosom with 
the right hand, hold it between her teeth and then replace 
the fold leaving one sheet only between her lips A popular 
onnaMta may do this several times on the hdnamichi, throw 
mg the sheets bearing the faint imprint of his lips to admirers 
in the audience If a woman is attacked one of the first things 
she will do IS to throw her fold of p^per in the face of her 
assailant in order to confuse him 

PLAY TITLES One of the greatest stumbling blocks for 
the foreigner trying to leam about the Kabuki stage is the 
length and eomplexity of the names of plays When he has 
learnt them, he will find that they ate usually unttanslatable, 
Suganara Denju Ttnarai Kagamt, for instance, means " Sugi 
ware’s School Calligraphy Mirror ’’—not, one would have 
thought, a very impellingtide The famous Lanadehon Clm 
shingura means "The Alphabetical List of the Treasury 
of Lo)’al Servants," which makes some sort of sense, but not 
much The reason is that the names of plays were chosen 
largely for the beauty of the Chinese charaaers in which 
they were written These characters arc, of course, suggestive 
of the theme or themes of the play, but it would be foolhardy 
to say more than that 

The earnest student should not, however, be discouraged 
Even the Japanese aaors themselves cannot remember the 
names of most of the plays they aa They refer to them by 
a shorter and more praaical title or by the name of the chief 
charaacr in the play 7*hus Omi Grn/i Senjin Yahu is pen 
erally called MontsunaJmya (Moritsuna’s Camp), this being, 
in fact, the tide of the most important act, and Ammoyi} 
Ton no Kii^hri is known as Ko:aru Shicfitnoiuie Some 
limes, pamcularly in Chikamatsu love suicides, the title m 
common use is compounded of the names of the lovers or 
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even cf the fin? syllable of iheir names. Thus Shiml\tn Uu- 
zatnon Is often called O Sorte-Huamjlfu and MtiJo no 
Hikyaku, Umccku from Umegawa and Chubei. 

The authors h-ave tried to remove some of the stumbling- 
blocks by compiling a joint list of the full titles and the short 
titles arranged In alplubetical order. Tins should make cross 
reference easier. There is, however, one other considerable 
complication. Of many of the older and longer pla>-s only 
one or two favourite aas are now regularly performed. An 
insunce of this is Monuuna Jtnya, quoted auove , again, of 
the original eleven acts of Ehon Tdikoki only Act X, the so- 
called Atnd^uki Jrene. is usually given at the present time. 
While there are performances every year of the whole of 
Kanadehon Chushinfuta, isolated acts are frequently put on 
at other times. The authors have, therefore, included in 
their list the names of famous scenes with a cross reference 
to the parent play. The playgoer who reads m the press that 
there is to be, for example, a performanec of Yoshtuune S<m- 
bonzakura should asceruin which act or acts arc being given 
and he should then be able to find the relevant synopses 
without funher dilBcuIty. 

POSE, Given the dance origins of the Japanese theatre, it 
is net surprising that poses should be an imponant ingre¬ 
dient of all plays. A Japanese producer arranges his group¬ 
ing much as a Wesicrn choreographer conceives a ballet. 
The main important diflercnce is that, while the choreog¬ 
rapher seeks to keep the line in continual motion, the Japa¬ 
nese producer freezes it at climaaic moments into a rigid 
pose. Yet this rigidity and us subsequent relaxation should 
be achieved as imperceptibly and as smoothly as water be¬ 
comes ice and ice water. It is a difficult art and not many 
actors now arc capable of ir. Such poses ace known gencr- 
ically as mie. They are advertised to the audience by the 
beating of the tsuke (see page 430), although there is one 
celebrated mie in Kevprxho where this docs not happen. 
While the principal actors are posing, all other movement 
on the stage is stopped and the lesser actors even seek to 
efface themselves by turning their backs. This “freezing” 
of all movement nevcrihcless has a curious quality of ten¬ 
sion and is, indeed, called hippari no mie, a “ pulling mie, ’ 
in Japanese. 
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The old colour print portraits of actors usually shelved 
them holding a pose and this is the reason why so much is 
known about the technique today The pose is conceived 
as an opportunity for the actor to impress himself on the 
audience with all the resources under his control In a deha 
pose, the actor enters by the hatiameht and executes several 
poses thereon before stepping onto the stage A famous 
example is the first entrance of Sukcroku (see page 324) 
Poses on the stage are struck at climactic moments and take 
a variety of forms The prmcipal actor or actors may pose 
while sitting, either on the floor, the t<ni dan (see page4<54) 
or a tali stool, but poses are usually struck while standing 
and are more effective as a result The actor may divest 
himself of the upper half of his kimono or tuck up its skirts 
to expose his thighs (fidddnugi) The arms are flung out side 
ways, palms outward and fogers crooked The muscles of 
the fiice and neck are tensed and the head is rolled in a 
circular motion called tenkat In the old version the head 
finishes over the right shoulder, the right leg is bent under 
the body and the left leg is thrown out Oooe Kikugoro 
VI evolved a softer technique m which the head finishes 
over the left shoulder and me limbs are re arranged accord 
ingly While this is being done, the anor may open his 
eyelids and et the ccictcal moment slowly ooss one pupil <n 
the direction to which he wishes to call attention This 
glaring is called ntramt At the same time the actor may 
either pull down the comer of Kis mouth in an exaggerated 
sneer or protrude a ted stained tongue Female characters 
may also “cut a mte" but the senkai motion is much 
modified and they never perform mrami What is known 
as the Genroku mte is an exaggerated form of pose such as 
should be expected in aragoto plays It is seen only m the 
plays of the Ichikawa family collection (see page 429), two 
notable examples being Shtharaku and Kmjwcho 

The pose is the right moment for applause and, m par 
ticular, the shout “ Matte imashita ’’ (“ This is what I have 
been waiting for”) 

PUPPETS. The mfiucnce of die marionette theatre on the 
development of the Kabuki drama was such that a short note 
IS justified here 

Traditionally the Kabuki theatre was founded by a tern 
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p!e dancing-girl, called O Kuni, who in 1586 gave popular 
performances on a stage erected in the dry bed of the ^mo 
River at Kyoto. The plays which were evolved by this lady 
and her collaborators had their roots in the classical Noh, 
the singing of historical legends and ballads, the kyogen (sec 
page 434 ) and the early dance forms knovm as gtgaku, 
dengaku and santgeku. O Kuni’s theatre did not, how¬ 
ever, survive her. It gave way to the “ Women’s Ka- 
buki ” [Onna Kabuki) which in mm became the “ Pleasure 
Women’s Kabuki ” (Yu~jo Kabuki). These forms were in 
due course banned by law on the grounds of morality and 
women were forbidden to act in public. The next phase was 
the “ Young Men’s Kabuki ” {IVakashu Kabuki) which suf¬ 
fered the same fete for the same reasons. Out of this grew 
the ** Men’s Kabuki ” {Yarn Kabuki) which is the basis of 
the present theatre. 

In the meantime, however, great progress had been 
achieved in the puppet theatre (mn|yo-r»ihii or, more com¬ 
monly, bunraku). The mechanical improvement of the dolls 
was aceomparued by big developments in the writing of the 
ballads (jontri) which were an essential part of the plays. 
The music and singing were revolutionized, moreover, by 
the introduction of the three-stringed samtsen from China 
through the Ryukyu Islands. (It should be rtmembered 
that only the instrument was introduced and not the way of 
playing it; the Japanese worked out their own technique.) 
The Kabuki theatre seemed to hare died a natural death. 
The official persecution of the actors and the actors’ own 
temperamental bowdlerizing of senpts made the Kabuki an 
unsound economic proposition for any clear-headed theatrical 
manager. It was safer to invest in the puppets. The foun¬ 
dation of the Takemoto-za in Osaka in 1685 set the seal on 
their success. The playwright Chikamatsu Monzaemon 
(1653-1724), who had begun as a writer of Kabuki plays 
and had been discouraged by the absurdly pretentious de¬ 
mands of the actors, transferr^ His allegiance to the puppets 
and, in collaboration with Takemoto Gidayu and other 
fimous chanters, wrote the great pUys of which some are 
described in this book. Literary genius came into its own 
and contributed more than its share to the overwhelming 
success of bunraku. 

In the course of time, the actors of the Kabuki theatre 
4Si 
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bc^n to understaad that the story and its artistic ptesenta 
tion were as important as the aaing They therefore started 
to borrow the plays of the puppets and adapt them to the 
live stage They imported the jontn chanters as well as their 
scripts and themselves evolved a style of acting suggestive 
of the dolls This style of acting became an art m itself and 
IS greatly appreciated by the connoisseur The Kabuki theatre 
had reached a great turning pome and many of the mo<t 
popular plays even today are adapted puppet pieces (called 
maruhommono) The two theatres developed from now on 
along similar lines The puppet theatre even borrowed the 
Kabuki technique in such matters as the use of aragoto (see 
pagc403) The Kabuki theatre rapidly overhauled the pup 
pets during the nineteech century and is now securely en 
trenched The bunraku continues as a form of art, but cannot 
hope for further development The only regular theatre now 
IS the Bunraku za at Osaka which is well worth many visits 
The company comes regularly to Tokyo 

Anyone who wishes to appreciate to the hill the skill and 
beauty of the “ puppet style ’ acting in such plays as Mon 
tsumt Jinya Mewoku Sendat Hagi and Aiagao t^ikki should 
study the dexterity with which the dolls are manipulated in 
the original puppet plays Occasionally today we see live 
plays with a puppet interlude (ningyo bun) The actoc» sup 
ported by others dressed as the manipulator (tSHkai) informal 
dress or as kurogo will play a scene with doll like movements 
and expressionless face The rhythm is beaten out by a 
kurogo wearing chick soled zon who stands down right and 
marks time with his foot These formal interludes are racer 
than the looser “ puppet style ” acting and ace well worth 
seeing 

RANKS Early Japanese society was m theory divided into 
lords, soldiers, priests, farmers, and merchants This atbi 
ttary classification was borrowed from the Chinese system 
and probably had little authority m fact By the end of the 
tenth century society was to all intwus and purposes divided 
into the samurai and the rest nus conception is familiar 
fu rAtf Wks-cifm »w.W, iwe ee «• oaf gsr.wco'JJ/’ thsT 

there were grades among the samurai themselves These 
grades were immutable under the feudal system A samucai 
’ grade could never hope for promotion, he must 
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always expect to perform only the duties proper to his grade; 
he could not even be adopted into a samurai family of higher 
rank. He could, however, surrender his status by becoming 
a priest or bemg adopted into a merchant family. It was no 
slume fra samurai to become a romn (masterless retainer). 
He could becomea ronmastheresulcof thcexri^ction(physi• 
cal or judicial) of his master's family, or of his own free 
will. A samurai could be created by the Shogun, and even 
foreigners were sometimes so honoured (cf. Will Adams of 
Gillingham). 

A samurai was a retainer owing personal, but not legal, 
allegiance to an overlord. In return for a salary expressed 
in terms of bales (iloi^u) of rice, he undertook to perform 
certain duties for his lord in peace-time and to fight for him 
in ivar. He might own a house and personal property, but 
he could not otvn land. Only the leading ia^Iies, heads 
of clans, could do this, holding their estates in direct fief 
from the Emperor. Such fatn'dtts were known as daunyo 
(literally “ big names ”), a class which corresponded very 
closely to what in Europe is understood by a peerage. During 
the Tokugawa era, the title of daimyo came to be used for 
any wealthy man and even rich merchants were sometimes 
so called. The title of kuge was only given to high-ranking 
samurai serving the Emperor at court. Later m the Toku- 
gawa era, the Shogun created a class of batamoto lords (liter¬ 
ally “bannerets,” or, as m England, “baronets”) who 
were his personal followers and in a sense corresponded to 
the Imperial hige. A batamoto could be created from any 
class, but was usually a samurai. To be created a batamoto 
was one of the few ways open to a samurai to improve him¬ 
self. 

A samurai was in theory a mounted soldier and numbered 
foot-soldiers (uiAigdru) among his dependents. In practice 
he was sometimes so poor that he had no servants at all. 
However reduced he might be, he had cenain inalienable 
privileges—having a family name and crest, wearing two 
swords, paying no taxes, and so on. He had certain limita¬ 
tions, too—he was not supposed to go to the Kabuki theatre 
or to the licensed quarter I If he did so he went in disguise 
which usually meanc chat he covered his face iwth a straw 
tra\clling-hat. 
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SEMEBA (Torture) Scenes of ‘ pressure are popular clt 
mactic passages m Kabuki plays The hero or heroine is 
portrayed as being at some disadvantage and is hard pressed 
by enemies to reveal a secret or to renounce a lover or a 
claim The pressure applied may be physical or mental (see 
Ka^hyo) There is of course an clement of pressure in all 
‘ double loyalty ’ plays (see Montsuna Jinja Kajt»ara, 
etc ), but the term semeha should only properly be applied 
to plays m which the * torture ’ itself is the primary object 
for the aaor's powers of portrayal 

SEPPUKU {Suiade •S‘cfiJ«) The practice of disembowelling 
oneself {sepfuiu) is sufficiently svcll known to foreigners 
(who generally refer to it vulgarly as hatakitt) not to requite 
much comment here The serious student will find detailed 
accounts m Mitford’s Talet of Old Ja^n where both the 
underlying philosophy as well as the ttiquclte of this form 
of suicide are conscientiously described It may not be real 
ized, howeier, that seppulM could be either voluntary ot 
involuntary In the fitst case, a man might immolate hunself 
as an act of aconemenc for some wrong done in protest 
against an injustice in error or even as a gesture of bravado 
He might kill himself m cold blood after the proper cere 
monies had been observed or spontaneously on the spur of 
the moment Involuntary suicide was a form of execution 
—It was carried out as the result of an order or a sentence 
The most honourable form permitted the victim to disem 
bowel himself and die entirely at his own hand, i e by 
cutting his jugular vem since disembowelling m itself is not 
a quick death A second category took the form of beheading 
by a second after the victim had made the first incision A 
third variety, and the least honourable, consisted of offering 
the victim a wooden dirk with which to disembowel himself 
and, as he leaned forward to take it, quickly striking off his 
head 

Stfpvku scenes are of frequent occurrence in Kabuki and 
arc performed with more or less good taste according to the 
style of acting In Tokyo sudi tragedies arc invariably played 
out with great and moving diputy The Osaka school how 
ever, is somewhat given to a too liberal use of stage blood 
The seppuku of Lord Enya Hangan in the celebrated Katus 
dehon Ckushtngura is the most outstandmg example of the 
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Kabukt stage and never fails to move the audience to tears. 
There are, however, many other suicides on a less elaborate 
scale which arc no less compelling, (see Sakura-maru’s 
stf>puku in Sugawara). 

Contrary to general belief in the West, women do not 
commit seppuku. They stab themselves under the heart with 
their dirlu or perhaps their huge hair-pins. 

SERIAGE (Tm/»-Doo7j). Normally there is a large lift and 
trap in the middle of the (revolving) stage and another small* 
er one on the hanamichi, called the suppon, at the spot known 
as the shichi san (see page A 17). These contrivances are tcchni* 
cally known as seriagt. They were once operated by hand, 
but arc now powered with elcctriaty. Nevertheless, the 
pleasing tradition persists that an actor mounting by the re- 
ring! should tip the operator in order to forestall any un¬ 
dignified hitches m the ascent. The main stage lift is large 
enough to accommodate a group of actors and is thus used 
for introducing them in a set pose at the beginning of a scene. 
It is also the main factor in the theatrical tourt/eforee known 
as o^ri when a whole building may rise from, or sink into, 
the ground. There are also smaller traps elsewhere in the 
stage or in the sets erected on it, and these are much used for 
surprise entrances and e.rits. The support is usually reserved 
for supernatural effects — the entry of a witch or an evil 
spirit, the te-emergence of an actor thrown into the sea on 
the mam stage, the transformation of an animal on the stage 
into Its human shape (or ri<e yerta). In some modem plays 
the support may be converted into a flight of steps and thus 
serve as a supplementary exit m the heart of the auditorium. 

SERIFU (Speeches). All speeches are, broadly speaking, 
called fcn_/u, but the term is generally understood in a more 
rcstriaed sense. The principal actor is sometimes allowed 
to break into the aaion of the play with a passage in high- 
flown poetic language which is not strictly connected with the 
development or the plot, but explains his character and 
attributes as an aaor. One single example mII suffice to 
explain more exactly what is meant and, as it is a famous 
one, no apology’ is made for giving it in full. In Shihiiralu, 
one of the Ichikawa family’s ** IB Favourite Plays,” the 
hero Gengoro Kagemasa interrupts the aaion to telatc in 
ai7 
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language saturated with references to the IchiLawas why this 
particular role he is playing is important “ The Chinese 
sages tell us that water like virtue, is gii en to all without 
discrimination The Genji samurai used to purify them 
selves m the waters of the Tamagawa (by the hcadivaters of 
which river the Ichikawas had their first home) I am 
Kamakura Gongoro Kagemasa a samurai, the ninth (inter 
polated by Danjuro IX and so a reference to his personal 
r umber) of the rice measure crest (the general mon of the 
Ichikawas) In this month of the iaomtse (“ face showing ” 
petformance) we give this play from the “ 18 Favourites ” 
and my kumadon (sec page 437) is like the flower of the 
peony m winter time (the peony is another mon of the Ichi 
kawas) The colour of mydressisthehue of the persimmon 
(the brick red colour of Ichikawa formal dress) and my act 
mg has a deep, subtle flavour like that of the fruit It is the 
speciality of my family I shall shew you the splendour of 
our acting (sec page 403), the pride of the leading 

aaors of Edo I speak with all respect " Two or more 
actors may contribute to such a passage which is then known 
as van^en/u 

SElf^SIONO (Common Peopte'r Phys) Plays dealing with 
the lives of ordinary people are called ttiyamonoorttvakmge/t 
They began to be written m the early 18th century for the 
Osaka stage, particularly the puppet theatre (The first re 
corded senamono was, however, written for the live stage in 
1679. see Yu^n Izaemon, page 210) The father of the 
sewamono was Chikamatsu Monzaemon (1653—1724) often, 
though somewhat facilely, called the Shakespeare of Japan 
He wrote over a hundred plays, most of which zto jtddmono, 
but his greatest claim to fame lies undoubtedly mhis domestic 
pieces which are still regularly performed 

In such plays the dialogue and acting are naturalistic, 
although certain conventions ace observed, and no Japanese 
producer would neglect the icUmg effects which can be 
achieved by daring combinanons of colour and pose The 
language is simple and easily intellipble to modem Japanese 
Scenery and costumes strive after realism and are therefore 
generally more subdued than m the classical plays Careful 
attention is paid to the fomiliar details of daily life—the 
preparation of food, the changing of clothes, the drinking 
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of tea and wine, the cries of night-watchmen and street-ven¬ 
dors, the singing of birds, or the croaking of frogs. The 
music vanes with the date and kind of play, ranging from 
puppet-ballads (joruu) to simple gejd accompaniment. 

It is possible to subdivide the stvamono into groups ac¬ 
cording to subjea matter, although two or more subjects 
may, and often do, overlap. E4osewakyog:n have their set¬ 
tings in Edo and Kamigatasofakyagm in Kyoto and the neigh¬ 
bourhood, a distinction which at first sight seems superficial 
but is, in fact, fundamental, as anyone who compares Ktrare 
Yosa (see page 377) with Shmju Tcnno Amijima (see page 
268) will at once realize. Plays about thieves (e. g. Sanmn 
Kiehtza sec page 251) ate called shiranamimono (“white 
wave ” plays, after the pseudonym of a famous band of 
Chinese robbers). Plays derived from the puppets arc clas¬ 
sified as maTuhommono. A good example is Nozaki-rnttra (see 
page 262). Otokodate plays are called kyokakumono and one 
at once thinks of Gosho no Gotozo (see page 300) and Suzuga- 
moTi (see page 8). A popular theme was divorce or the 
breaking of an engagement (usually for motives of loyalty 
to one’s lord) and there is a large group of these enktnmono 
in the repertoire of which Ise Ondo (see page 107) is a fair 
example. Ghost stories have always had a great vogue and 
ate known as katdammono after the most successful of them 
all, Yotsuya Katdan (see page 373). Another popular group, 
called dokufumono, deals with the adventures or evil women 
and consists largely of “ female ” versions of plays already 
popular in their own right (i. e. Ktrare O Tomi taken from 
Ktrare Yora and Onna Sadakuro based on the Sadakuro story 
m Chushtngura). There are also cross classifications, such as 
shinjumono (“ double-suicide ” plays). 

For “ new ” fevamono sec under kizevamono. 

SHINJU {Double Sutetde). The feuamono plays of Chika- 
matsu Monzaemon (1653-1724) served, amongst other 
things, to popularize in Japan the concept of the union of 
lovers in death familiar to the West in such legends as Tristan 
and Isolde and The Flying Dutchman. The double suicide 
{shtnju) is more readily intelligible to Japanese than to West¬ 
ern minds because the underlymg philosophy of Buddhism 
has as its cardinal tenet the doemne of reincamaclon. Hence, 
iftwounhappy lovers decide tocommit suicide together, they 
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not only escape their present vrei^t of sorrow but stand an 
excellent chance of being reEmm together m a better life 
Death is by no means a leap into the unknown There may 
be a little temporary discomfort, but provided the proper 
forms are observed, rebirth in happier circumstances is a 
certainty Belief m this doctrine became so widespread as a 
result of Chikamatsu splaysthat double suicides at one time 
became epidemic and the authorities had to take repressive 
measures Such suicides are not uncommon even today 
The shwju allows for, probably, the highest range of 
emotional tension on the stage The actual suicide is com 
mitted off stage and in itself is of little inteicst compared with 
the agony of indecision which precedes it In Chikamatsu’s 
plays, more especially, the hero is usually a young man of 
weak moral stamina whose defects have got him into the 
plight from which there is now no escape The heroine is 
a beauty of the licensed <juartcc, frivolous and mercenary to 
the world, but devoted to her real love and of exceptional 
moral courage It is she who first suggests suicide and ahe 
often has no little trouble m persuading her lover to agree 
Once he has made up his mmd, it is her turn to have mo 
mentary qualms about the darkness of the road they muse 
travel together Het relapse may have discouraging effects 
on her parmer, m which case her maternal mstince will re 
assert itself It is all done with a sincerity of pathos which 
cannot fail to move 

SHOSAGOTO (Dduce Plays) Dance plays or shosagpto are 
an essential part of the Kabuki repertoire and are, of course, 
direct lineal descendants of the earliest Japanese theatre 
(traditionally the somewhat nx^e performance of the god 
dess Ame no Uzume no Mifcoto before the cave retreat in 
which the Sun Goddess, AmatcrasuO Mikami, was sulking ) 
Such plays fall roughly into three large gcoups but the 
distinctions are sometimes hard to make owing to the mu 
ture of styles and conventions To relieve the dramatic ten 
sion in long plays there may often by a dance interlude (see 
page 439) which will be performed m the style appropriate 
to the play In sewetmono and neo Kabuki pieces, dances 
performed by geisha in a tea house or by peasants at a vil 
iage festival may be integrated into the story 

The first main group of dances is usually derived directly 
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from the Noh of which the influence is readily apparent. 
The actors use the sliding step of the Noh (sttri-ashi) and 
wear Noh costumes. The set is invariably the same — a 
backdrop of cream-coloured boards painted with an ancient 
pine tree and bamboos at the two siaes. The curtains at the 
end of the hanamichi and at the entrance down right are 
Noh curtains in broad stripes of (usually) purple, red, 
green, ochre, and white and ate hung on a red rope. They 
are lifted by sticks at the lower corners, as in the Noh 
theatre. There is a “ hurry-door ” (ktndo) up left for the 
musicians and stage-hands which is also sometimes used by 
the actors. The singers and tumuen players (dehayasht) 
remain on the stage throughout and sit on rostra {^amadai) 
covered in red cloth and stretching tight across the back of 
the stage. The other musicians—flute, big and small hand- 
drums and a stick-drum—sit on the ground in front of 
them, the stick-drummer sitting sidetvays to the audience, 
the others facing the audience. Stage properties ate few— 
a portable wooden gate, if needed, one or two stools (atbtkt), 
serving tables, take saucers, and lacquered barrels (katsura 
oke) used both for sitting on and for the deeper draughts 
of wine 1 There is dialogue, but the action is mainly de¬ 
veloped by the dancing, with a commentary by the singers. 
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(See Suo Otosht, Migawan ^a^n, Htgr Ya^ira Shojo, Funa 
Benket, etc ) 

The second group dtflers from the first m the sets, cos 
tumes, and style of dancing The sets are often elaborate and 
realistic Quidc scene changes are a feature and clever use 
IS made of lighting The costumes are of the same order— 
the actors may have to change them several times, even on 
the stage, m order to achieve dramatic effect The style of 
dancing is freer and more suggestive—the dancer may have 
to convey the idea, while still m human form, that he is a 
serpent or a fox The singers and musicians may be degatan 
oruestras and their platforms are sometimes rolled off the 
stage, at a change of scene or at some other break in the 
acting to yield place to others The basic structure of such 
dances is a first part m which the principal dancer appears as 
a normal human being, followed by a light comic interlude 
and a second part m which the dancer appears as his true 
self, human, animal or demon. (Sec Koiejt, Kagami Juki, 
Mutume Daoji, MomijtGan,Shir>cl>t ybrw Kotvaiiusemono, 
Tsumoru Mt Yukt no Sekt no To, etc ) To this group be' 
long the interlude dances called mt(htyuh (see page 439} 

The third category is called mtatt mono These 

dances are usually solo performances intended to portray a 
character—a beggar, a tumbler, a young girl in love, a man 
or woman driven mad by gnef There is often no particular 
story The set is designed ro create the tight sort of atmos 
phere, the music is appropriately violent or sentimental, and 
the dancer works out a mood Notable examples are Fu^i 
Musume, Yasuna Kuruma etc 

Mention should perhaps be made here of dammart which 
may be translated “ mime ” or “ dumb show *’ Dammart 
may be a separate item at the beginning or end of the pro 
gramme or may be interpolated into a play Traditionally 
It is a dance in the dark, in which a number of people weave 
in and out of each other in a ** grand chain ' It is often 
used as a means of introducing “ nei» *’ attors to the public 
(see page 431) Sewa davtmart is a similar dance in the dark 
performed by the actors in a senamono play Very often it 
takes the form of the preliminary to a fight 

SOGA CYCLE The plays of the Soga “ world ” are in 
spired by an incident which occurred m 1193 It was popular 
462 
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with the ballad-makers even before it reached the stage. 
There are a number of Noh plays ttricten round the subject 
and, apart from the numerous puppet and BCabiJd plays of 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, more 
than one contemporary Kabuki playwright has made use of 
the theme. 

It is a simple story of revenge and filial piety. Two young 
samurai, Soga Juro Sukenari and Soga Goto Tokimune, 
avenged the death of their father who had been killed eight¬ 
een years previously in a private quarrel. Their enemy had 
risen to be a powerful daimyo and a councillor of the Shogun, 
Minamoto Yontomo. Their task was not therefore an easy 
one. Both brothers were killed ahet they had accomplished 
their purpose. 

Most of the old plays ace known to us only by name. 
Chikamatsu Monzaemon wrote at least three puppet plays: 
The Round Fan of Sags, The Re*eng! of the Sofet Brothers and 
The five Sopi Brothers. This last was a far-fetched innovation 
since the Soga brothers at no time numbered more than 
three. The first Knbuki play was performed by Ichikawa 
Dan jure I in 165 S and is one of the two plays summarized 
in this book. This play, because of its setting, became and 
has remained ever since a traditional New Year play. As 
a result of its success numerous variants, with or without 
New Year themes, were put on m January. Scenes from 
them may be seeirdepicted in the colour prints of the period; 
“The Soga Brothers' Bow Bent to the Full ” by Tsuruya 
Namboku and “ The Sop Brothers’ Journey " by Sepwa 
Jofco II are good examples. In a play named Sogi no Goro, 
Danjuro I wore for the first time worked upon his kimono 
the three rice measures he later adopted as the Ichikawa crest. 
These plays are no longer seen in the theatres, although 
two of the Eighteen Favourites of the Ichikawa family, which 
were grafted onto the Sop story, Sukeroku and Yanone, are 
often performed. But Danjuro I’s own play holds its own 
and the actual story of the revenge is told in an excellent 
play by Kawatake Mokuami. It is one of his more successful 
historical dramas. 

STAGE. The Kabuki stap is wide and not very deep. It 
is, however, fitted with a dccular revolving stage which per¬ 
mits frequent and rapid chatps of scene. The revolving 
46$ 
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sjJKe(wa»iJritn£ji)is of at least eighteenth century invention 
and many writer managers including NamiLi Shozo, are 
credited with its introduction I he revolving stage is 
equipped wnth a lenjgf (sec page 457) and there may be 
subsidiary traps elsewhere on the stage proper The revolving 
stage may be used as pan of the aktiun (he charaaers will 
walk on it and be earned round into the next scene as if they 
arc on a journey In the play Hjijtj Kojoro Namimdturj, 
where the hrst set consists of a ship about to make sail, the 
revolving stage swings round with telling effect as the vessel 
alters course 

The most chiractertstvc ICabukt set is the ni;u baUi, t 
raised platform in the centre of the stage which represents 
a house, castle, camp, ptlace, etc It is approached by three 
steps (ran dan) of which great use is made at chmaCTtc mo> 
ments The rest of the stage is knowns as the i^ira h tUt which 
ma) represent the garden surrounding the house, the sea or 
a like, or rnay just be free acting spice It can be divided 
into zones by the use oflighting or cumins Portable gates 
or fences may also be used to indicate the limits of panicular 
areas 

The stage normally coruista of bare boards, but in elabo* 
rate productions ic will be covered with cloths to represent 
grass or snow or water In tmcrior scene strips of tJtami 
(straw matting) are laid on the stage In shosagpto plays it 
IS always covered with a spcaal smooth flooring which gives 
extra resonance to the stampings of the dancers (oIi bttUi or 
shotj bulii) 

Our stage left is called hi^hx feast) or komite (up stage) 
and stage right is called nuhi (west) ozshtmote (down stage), 
whatever the real orientation of the theatre The usual Eng 
Iish terms arc used m this book 

SrrORDS. DAGGERS, AND KNIVES The curved, 
double handed Japanese sword {Nihon to) is often called the 
soul of the samurai and enjoys a remarkable degree of ven 
eration In the West there are many stones of magic sw ords, 
as, for instance, tliac of ihe Germanic hero, Siegfried The 
anthropologists suj^est that such swotds were “ natural ac 
cidents”—^in other words, in the early Iron Age, some 
fortuitous circumstance in the process of forging turned them 
into steel blades which were therefore tougher and more 
*S4 
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prized :}ian the ordinary run of weapotw. There are tra«4 
of similar legends in Japan, but from very early times Japa¬ 
nese craftsmen seem to have evolved techniques which left 
little to chance and so brought the art of forging to a quire 
exceptional level of excellence. As a result an almost re¬ 
ligious attitude towards swords of all kinds was (and still is) 
preserved. Forging tvas restricted to duly quaJifted experts 
and partook of the nature of a ritual. The swordsmith was 
not a common artisan, but of honorary samurai rank. The 
forging was carried out according to strict and secret rules 
of procedure, the area round the anvil being purified and 
protected by prayer ropes and papers and the proper invo¬ 
cations addressed to the gods (see Koka/t). The smith 
wore ceremonial dress and had to be assistea by a qualified 
apprentice. (See Mitford’s Taler of Old Japan for fuller 
details of the manufaaure and the makers.) 

The Japanese sword combines toughness and sharpness 
with perfect balance. On the suge tt is alwa>*s supposed to 
be miraculously sharp (see Kajtvara Hexza Hemart no hhU 
kin) and heads, trees, and bodies are severed with a truly 
astounding economy of elfort. The sword may not, ho^vever, 
be used indiscriminately. In the first place, only a samurai 
IS entitled to wear two swords. It used to be a punishable 
offence for a commoner to carry more than the snort sword. 
An oftjfodirf (see page 448), although often of samurai rank, 
carried only one stv-ord. Swords may only be used in a worthy 
cause, for they are the s)'mbols of peace and order, not weap¬ 
ons of war (see the Tokaiya scene in YoshiouneSembon^akurj). 
Hence swords will only be drawn in a fight with a worthy 
foe. Assailants of low class will be beaten ofTwith the scab¬ 
bard or a fan or tricks of ^do. It is a mark of great honour 
to be beheaded by a sword, particularly if it is a famous one. 
A sword is rittully cleansed with water before being put to 
suchuses. ltisaIwa>-smosic3rcfull7wiped3fterusc. When 
it is returned to the scabbard, the user holds the mouth of 
the scabbard in his left hand, passes the back of the blade 
from hilt to point between the thumb and first finger of the 
left hand ana then clicks the sword in:o the scabbard with 
a flowing movement. The samurai is never parted from hts 
sword. On entering a house on a social call, it is correct to 
remove the Jong sword from the obi and airy it in the hand. 
If the samurai siu, the sword is placed beside him on the 
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floor , if he moves from room to room, or even across the 
room, the sword moves too A great lord will have a sword 
bearer constantly in attendance or at least there will be a 
sword rack within reaching distance The short sword re 
mams m the obi as it docs not get in the way when sitting 
on the ground A samurai on duty i e bearmg a message 
from a superior, will, however, not remove his long sword 
on entering the house of the recipient of the message He 
will sit on a high stool or a laci^uer tub while he discharges 
his mission Thereafter, he may sit on a cushion to partake 
of refreshment or enter imo less formal conversation, in which 
case he will remove his long stvord in the usual way In 
certain places—the dieatces and houses of assignatuan in the 
licensed quarters—swords are supposed to be left outside in 
order to minimize the risk of quarrels with fatal results 

For the signiflcance of the sword as an heirloom, see 
page 425 

Some famous blades, particularly those made by Muro* 
masa, were “ bad *' or “ bloodthirsty ” swords Once they 
were drawn, their appetite for blood took a long time to as 
stuge and the wielder had very little say in the matter (see 
ht Ondo Kot no Neta&d) 

The samucat sometimes carries a short throwing knife (ifo 
zuka) in the hilt of (he long sword Ordinary Inives are 
never carried m sheathes except m the case of the dagger used 
(orStp^ku Rogues and thieves who employ such weapons 
wrap them m tenugui and usually carry them next to the skin 
The naginata is a sort of halberd consisting of a long blade 

i often very valuable and m the heirloom class) mounted on a 
ong shaft When not m use, the blade is protected by a 
leainet sheath The nagtnafa is the pttfttctd weapon of the 
samurai wife but, of course, men use it also 

TACHIRIAJVARI {Staff Fights) The swordfight {tachi 
tnanan) which often provides the denouement m plays of 
violence is basically a dance interlude and a relic of the old 
art of tumbling The movements of the fighters are very 
stylized and superbly coordinated The combatants aim 
hiew ar rack other^ clinch fell apart, manoeuvre for post 
non, return to the a«ack, pwry, side step, and feint with a 
precision which only long years of training can give A 
samurai engaged With police or common soldiery wiLI per 
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form feats of gallantry singie-handed. He passes through 
their ranks, parrying their clumsy thrusts with seeming in¬ 
difference. His viaims execute the most danng somersaults 
(tomho) as he tosses them aside. They retire from the fight 
for a moment, being counted as despatched, but return pre¬ 
sently to shout “ Nao ” m his car and suffer the same I Icr- 
culean treatment. Anon panic will fall on the whole craven 
throng and the hero will chase them peU-mcIl along the 
hanamkht in utter rout. Someumes these fights will take 
place on rooftops or up and down Udders. Then all the 
thrills of the circus arc added to those of the stage. The 
ballet usually crystallizes into a pose and may seem incon¬ 
clusive to the Western spectator, but the end of the story 
is well known to a Japanese audience and does not need to 
be worked out to the last dreg of realism. Such fights are 
never skimped—each assailant has his turn at the principal 
and the pace may seem at times a little slow. There are no 
mass attacks, for it would be outside the convention to permit 
the principal to be borne down by “ human wave " uciics. 
The reason for this is partly that the individual ass.ailants 
are afraid of the prtncipl and partly that the fight is seen 
only from the Utter's point of view—as soon as one attacker 
U cut down, another takes his place, and every second seems 
like an hour. This “ slow motion " treatment, both in fights 
and murder scenes, is very characteristic and has even been 
used, with varying success, in modem Japanese films. It 
seeks to emphasize the enormity of the moment from the 
point of view of the person attacked. 

TAIKO CYCLE, By the middle of the sixteenth century 
the Shogun, once the supreme secular ruler of Japan, had 
become a mere pupper, and the cotmtry was in chaos as a 
result of the wars between the great feudal lords. At length 
there emerged from among their number Oda Nobunaga 
who, allhough a eomparativxly insignificant daimyo, s^is able 
by Kis military ge.nius and his choice of subordinates to 
gather into his hands more poinixr than any single man since 
the daji of Minamoto Vontomo. He was murdered, how- 
e\xr, before he was able to bring all Japan under his sway. 
He left behind him twM most able generals who each in turn 
carried on his work. The first vas Toyotomi Htde^-oshi, a 
man of peasant origin but immense ablliiy, who had been 
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No^unJp srigfuKiiJ LiJ-c Nobx-ugi he ne\er tuccccded 
m seuing ihe shogurute for hi-iself but he ftnuhcd Nobu 
furi lUJkof pacifying the country Hr al«> hud Urge ideui 
of con jueit ovcr»ca» Hr wui gncn the title of Tuiko (men 
torioui p'ince) 

When I liJey'oshi died leaving only u «ix \ear-old son to 
succeed him the powtr was seirra bv hi* «.ol!ejgue Toku 
guru leyusii just a* Hidevoshi hud seized the posser from 
Nobumgu s heirs But Hideyoshi * voting son Hideyori, 
had powTrfn! supporters and held the strongesr fortress in 
all Japan, Osaka Castle Tor more than isvmcy y ears Hide 
yon s psrt) remained a ihom in leyam * flesh and, although 
on the death ofihe hereditary Shogun iheCmperor bestosk'ed 
this title upon leyasu and subsequently, when leyasu went 
into nominal rettremetu, upon hes son, leyasu never felt easy 
in the pouesiton of hii power until he had destroyed Hide- 
yoti and razed O^ka Castle Hus he was flnally able to do 
rh« siege s«s the last g'eit mihtaty operation which set the 
seal on the absolute do-nsnion of the Tofcugawa family 

When written before the Meip Restontion, plays dealing 
with this period use iiaitioua names and set the time tn some 
remote epoch, m deference to the strict Tokugawa censorship 
laws Such plays, strictly speaking belong to the Tailco 
Cycle A number of new plays about Toyotomi Hideyoshi 
and Tokugawa Icy*asu Viorre suged after 1863 and use the 
real names of the characters Niost of these are •* Plays of 
Living History” (see page 429) and although they are still 
occasionally reviled, have little dramatic appeal Such 
plays are, for instance, Daitoijjt by Kawacake Mokuami 
which shows how Toyotomi Hideyoshi seized power after 
the death of Oda Nobunari by declaring Nobunaga’s infant 
grandson heir to the Oda honours and himself his pnncipal 
guardian , /t Pjilavnu Lfjf by Tsubouchi Shoyo, about 
the constant hidden warfare between the supporters of Toku 
gawa leyasu and those of young Toyotomi Hideyon, and 
lytyaiuanJLaJ^KasugJ by 0>.htl.oy Fukuchi, whiiJi concerns 
a private feud within Icyasu's own family circle 

TEiSUGUI (Toiyels) The Japanese, before the Meiji re¬ 
storation and still today in many cases, have no use for 
handkerchicves in the Western sense Paper (see page 449) 
replaces the handkerchief for most purposes, but Japanese 
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in kimono usually also carry about their persons a small 
cotton towel called tenu^u. TTiis valuable piece of equipment 
serves many ends, apart from the obvious one of drying the 
hands, face or feet after washing. It may be used for wrap¬ 
ping up money or a letter or some other object. (In the 
upper uasses, a special purple cloth is used for this). When 
a man of the lower classes has a job of work to do or is 
preparing to fight, he will roll his frnugut into a string and 
tie It round his head so that his hair shall not come undone 
and fall in his eyes. Again, if it is earning, he in’Il cover his 
head with his tenugui or, if he does not wish his face to be 
seen, he will arrange it over his forehead, nose and mouth. 
Women use their tenugut m a variety of ways, usually to 
indicate embarrassment or coyness. Often they will take them 
out of their bosoms, fold them careftilly and then tuck one 
end into their obi, ready for use. A very attractive pose is 
made by holding one comer of the ttnugut in the teeth and 
pulling gently on tt with the right hand ; this is usually done 
by a woman trying to choke down her emotion. The tenugii 
may also be used as an imponant accessory in the dance, 
when the actor frequently has his ttnugai printed with his 
own mon. These crested tenuffti are sold in the theatres 
and ate a popular form of souvenir. 

VENDETTA. The vendeta was practised in Japan, as in 
many European countries, from veiy early times. It had the 
moral support of the Confucian ethic and a large measure 
of legal sanction. A vendetta had to be conducted accord¬ 
ing to certain rules. In the first place, the avenging party 
had to serve official notice on his intended vinim that he 
was engaged ina\endetra against him. An extension of this 
corcepr required at a later dare that the a vengingpartyshould 
not take any unfair advantage of his enemy, i. e. killing him 
when he happened to come upon him unawares or when he 
was at an obvious disadvantage. In short, the vendetta could 
only be carried out on terms comparable xvith the European 
code of duelling. Finally, a vendetta could not be settled 
witAout giving cue orffciat* notice n> lAe governor en'^tfte cri'y- 
trict in which the act of revenge was to be attempted. T* 
governor could withhold lus assent if he thought ’ ^ 
cause was unjust or ocher considerations mill ■ 
disturbance of public order and security (i.e., if the 
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or a great prmce were in the neighbourhood) In such a case 
It »va$ a criminal olTcncc to act in that area If the governor 
gave hi5 consent how-cver it *-as hi* duty to see ilnr the 
rules of the code Vk-cre olssened K both pirties Once the 
act of revenge liad been committed the tcud could not 
l>e carried further (av happened m the notorious Corsican 
vendetta), i e , the family of the dead man could not ihen 
be revenged on the avengers Miiford {Tales of Old /a/vin) 
gives full details 

The foregoing rules were not, of course, always k'pr 
There vhTCte Viliamsvtho took mean advantages and sometimes 
circumstances imposed involuntary breaches of etiquette It 
IS these fortuitous tv,ists which often form the subject of 
Kabufcj plaj-s m which the vendetta theme is the dominant 
motif A very celebrated example is, of course, Kanadehon 
Chvshinpira, in which the avengers deliberately failed to non 
fy iheir intention, thus placing themselves m the position of 
common crimiruls An eaualiy celebrated example of a 
vendetta, but conducted witn due formality, may be found 
m the numerous plays concerning the Sega brothers (see 
pige 462), but there are many others 

rracs and headdresses The w,g is an essential 

part of the Kabuki aaor's make op Ko aaor ever appears 
without one The wigs arc prepared by a special department 
of wig makers and dressers (totojama) who have charge of 
them up to the moment they are pm on the actor’s head and 
again as soon as they are removed Except for aaors m 
crowd scenes and such small fry, each wig is modelled to ihe 
head of the wearer and is specially made for that one part 
icuUr series of performances At die end of the tun ti is 
taken to pieces and the hair is cleaned and recumed to store 
Only real human hair (honke) is used and this is largely ob 
tamed from “ combings " which arc thriftily preserved by 
Japanese women and sold by the bagful The method of 
making the wigs is complicated The wig maker measures 
the aaor’s head anew for each wig, that is to say, every month 
unless the aaor is not appearing fisr some reason From 
these measurements he cuts a number of thin strips of copper 
vwhicK are bent and moulded to fit (behead exaaly On this 
foundation, which is drilled with holes and covered with 
paper or silk, the hair is sewn In the case of women’s hair 
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styles and those of boys and some men, the front hair is sewn 
onto a silk band one hair at a time. The completed wig 
is to all intents and purposes a head of hair, which is then 
dressed in the required style by equally skilled dressers. 
These also tidy and if necessary re>dress the wig during the 
run of the play. In the case of men’s wigs, the shaved crown 
is not part of the wig but is applied upon a separate head 
covering (^hdbutae) and is part of the make-up. In various 
kinds of “ trick ” wigs, the hair can be made to fall down 
on the release of a cord. These wigs are much used in death 
scenes, to portray jealousy or anger in women, or to mark 
the change from woman to witch or spirit. 

The style of hair-dressing varies according to the period 
in which the play is set and the rank and condition of the 
charaacr the actor is portraying- It should, however, be 
borne in mind that most of the ji<Liimono, particularly those 
of puppet origin, were originally performed, as were Shake* 
speare’s plays, in “ modem dress,” i. c. the dresses and hair¬ 
styles of the period at which they were written. In sevamono 
and kt^amcno the costumes and hair-styles are also roughly 
those of the period at which the plays were written. Since 
the greater part of the jiddimono and sevamono were written 
at the end of the seventeenth and during the eighteenth cen¬ 
turies, a period rather loosely teemed Genroku, the costumes 
and hair styles belong to that period. In ktzn’dmono, whose 
greatest exponent was the nineteenth century playwright 
Kawatake Mokuami, the styles ate those of the last years 
before the Meiji Restoration. Occasionally one of the 
“crop-hair” plays (see page476) launched by Onoe Kiku- 
goro V IS revived and shows the characters wearing the first 
Japanese equivalent of Western hair dressing. 

The Heittn Period and the Kamakura PrnoJ^ Modem plays 
about these eras and some of Ichikawa Danjuro IX’s “ plays 
of living history ” (see page 429) show die early simple 
hair-styles which are familiar from ancient picture scrolls- 
The men wear the hair drawn E>ack and plainly tied behind 
{nadetsuke honke). In the case of the kug: or nobles, who na- 
turaiiyfigurelargely mthesepfays, the queue (mage) is tight¬ 
ly bound so as to make it stand upright. All men of this 
epoch wear their heads covered both indoors and out, except 
for priests, who shaved their heads then as they do today. 
The kug! wear for formal occasions the kammun, a small black 
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hat, held m place by a bar «dudi serves as a hatpin, with 
a hollow compartment rising at the back to receive the queue 
On special ceremonial occasions conneaed with the Imperial 
Court, a crest of woven horsehair (ei), like a broad, stiff 
ribbon, is attached at the back, its angle varying slightly 
according to the rank of the wearer The ei of a minor 
official who has to hurry about a lot is rolled up Only the 
Emperor wears an upright crest On informal occasions 
the kugs wear the conical eboiht (sometimes called tateboshi), 
which IS also worn by those of lower tank This hat is worn 
by officials of the Shogun’s Court, when it is secured to the 
head by a white ribbon {hachtmakt) tied cound the temples 
and knotted at the back In the case of the very poor the 
eboshi IS replaced by a triangular piece of black silk or even 
paper, tied on with strings The samurai ebosht, a flat head 
dress with a triangular, upstanding crest, is reserved for the 
military caste 

Women of this period wear the hair loose and very simply 
dressed, on oidmaty occasions caught at the back of the neck 
with a ribbon The court lady wears it unbound and mcreases 
the length with false hair or black silk fringe 

The Gennktt Period During the constant wars that pre 
ceded the establishment of the Tokugawa Shogunate, the 
samurai found that a full head of hair made the helmet un 
duly hot It therefore became customary to shave the top 
of the head, bringing the lightly bound queue over the crown 
to support the weight of the helmet The ebosht went out 
of fashion, for indoor wear, smee the watnor wished to be 
always ready to put on hes harness The shaved crown was 
gradually adopted by all classes except for the huge who re 
tamed the full head of hair, the kammuri, and eboshi 

In the peaceful Genroku period depicted m so many plays, 
however, the samurai alone continue to affect die austerely tied 
back side locks (iin) and the simple queue of their fore 
fathers The young merchants and men of fashion who figure 
so largely m the lenfamono plays of Chikamatsu Monzaemon 
and his concempories have evolved all sorts of elaborate hair 
styles with long, curving side and back locks and carefully 
attained queues such as the “tea whisk” queue (chasenjamt) 
supposed to resemble the split bamboo whisk used m the 
tea ceremony Some even grow the hair on top of the 
head and wear a rather femmme crest in front Neither the 
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samurai nor the ordinary manweats a hat at this epoch. The 
only exceptions are the old &shioned ebosht which is worn 
by daimyo at certain functions at the Shogunai Court and 
the various large hats of wicker-work or sedge worn by all 
classes for travelling. These latter are the kasa which is really 
a sort of parasol or umbrella; the ame-gata^ a sort of circular 
wicker basket worn by the samurai; and the suge-gasa, a flat 
sedge hat worn fore and aft, which is preferred by the ordi¬ 
nary man. The most common form of head covering is some 
kind of scarf. In the case of a man of rank it is usually of 
purple silk and is worn either tied round the head to keep 
the hair m place or like a hood. The man of the people 
makes use of the tenugut (see page 468) for the same pur¬ 
pose. 

Women of the Genroku period, if neither ladies of the 
Imperia] Court (who retain the simple Heian hair-styJe) nor 
courtesans of the first rank, wear their hair m three main 
styles, each style varying, of course, with the rank, character, 
and mood of the wearer. 

The momo-vare (peach cut m two), a style for very 
young girls. The name is derived &om the shape of the mag; 
or knot which is round and wound over a red or pink scaxf 
which shows through the hair like the stone of a peach. With 
this are worn small, gay hatr-omaments, often of tmsel. 

The shimada-mage, a style for young, unmarried women in 
which the long, curved knot is tied with a cord or ribbon. 
This style has an enormous number of variants and can be 
very elaborate or quite simple. It is also worn by geisha and 
by young courtesans who are not yet considered to be at the 
top of their profession. It is ornamented with a comb in frort 
of the knot and with decorated pins but not with a bar 
through the knot. The taka-sktmada is a very elaborate va¬ 
riant and is worn by brides and on formal occasions. 

The mam-mage (round knot), a style for married women 
of all ages, particularly m sevamono. In jidatmono ladies of 
rank favour the very simibr katsayama. It is heavier and 
more severe, with a smaller, rounder knot, as the name 
implies. This knot is supported by a roll of coloured silk. 
With it are worn the kogai, or bar, and such pins as the 
lady considers appropriate to her age, station, and costume. 
A variant of this form, the fcAogauAi (gingko leaf), is worn 
by older women of the servant class and poor men s wives. 
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Shoiagpto In most dance dramas the wigs correspond 
with those worn m straight plays But n certain dances based 
on the Noh, ghosts and antmal spirits wear the great manes 
worn by these characters on the Noh stage The huge white 
wig worn by the dancer m Ka^mt Jtshi is a Kabuki exaggcr 
ation of this Noh wig Women in dances of Noh origin wear 
their long hair loose and tucked inside the upper surcoat 
Round their heads they have the silk band which in a Noh 
play supports the mask 

Z^NGIRIMONO (Crop HatrPLsys) Just as Ichikawa Dan 
juro XX attempted reforms in the historical drama (see page 
429), Onoe Kikugoro V tried his hand at emancipatingicw’rf 
mono by putting on the so called “ crop hair plays ” (zu/i 
Cinmono) This name tefleaed the upheaval of the Mci]i 
Restoration by calling attention to the levelling of social dis 
tincttons as ezempli£ed by the aboiiuon of the top knot, (see 
page 472) These plays were no more successful than Dan 
juro’s katsurtkt gtkt They are still occasionally performed 
and the appearance of bowler hats and elastic sided boots on 
the Kabulu stage causes genuine, if only transient, amtue 
mem 

ZORt’UCHI ^Sinking vtAPootttvar) All visitors to Japan 
must very soon be struck by the abhorrence with which the 
Japanese regard street dirt The removal of footwear before 
entering a tdlami room is compulsory In Kabuki plays ge/d 
(clogs) or zon (sandals) are conscientiously removed at the 
genkan (pordi) of houses built on the stage or, if the aaor 
IS barefoot, he will wash his feet before entering a room It 
follows from all this that to smfce someone with one’s sandal 
(;<jri ucht) IS the worst of insults There are several tense 
scenes in which this studied form of outrage is given dra 
ni 3 t»c expression (See, for example, Sukeroku ) 
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Japanese Theatre in Highlight: A Pictorial Com¬ 
mentary, by FTdneit Haar end Edtle Ernst. Masterly 
photographs and authoritative commentary on Noh, Bun- 
raku, and Kabuki. 

Rve Women Who Loved Love, by Ihara Salkaku. An 
artistic translation of Japn’s great, Rabelaisian novel of 
the 17th centuary, on which many Kabuki plays are 
based. Illustrated. (Ready Fall, 1956) 

Modem Japanese Prints? An Art Reborn, byOlixr 
StatUr; introduction by Jama A. Miehener. First presen¬ 
tation in English of one of the greatest developments in 
the graphic arts of the aoih century. Over 100 illustra¬ 
tions, 12 in color. 

Library of Japanese Art. A distinguished scries of 
books at popular prices on individual Japanese masters, 
each with from 40 to 50 color and tvi'otonc plates, 
plus informotive teat and captions. Titles include Hokusai, 
Sharaku, Hiroshige, Tatkan, Vtmaro, SoUtsu, Harunoki. 
Toyokuni, Kijonaga, and jthers. 

Masterworks of Japanese Art. A fully illustrated and 
luxurious com pendiitm of the best of japmese painting, 



